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An admirable statement of the aims of the Library of Philosophy was 
provided by the first editor, the late Professor J. H. Muirhead, in his 
description of tlie original programme printed in Erdmann’s History of 
Philosophy under the date 1890, This was slightly modified in subsequent 
volumes to take the form of the following statement : 

‘The Muirhead Library of Philosophy was designed as a contribution 
to the History of Modern Philosophy under the heads : first of Different 
Schools of Thought — Sensationalist, Realist, Idealist, Intuitivist; 
secondly of different Subjects — Psychology, Ethics, Aesthetics, Political 
Philosopliy Theology. While much had been done in England in tracing 
the course of evolution in nature, history, economics, morals and religion, 
little had been done in tracing the development of thought on these 
subjects. Yet “the evolution of opinion is part of the whole evolution”.’ 

‘By the co-operation of different writers in carrying out this plan it 
was hoped that a thoroughness and completeness of treatment, other- 
wise unattainable, might be secured. It was believed also that from 
writers mainly British and American fuller consideration of English 
Philosophy than it had hitherto received might be looked for. In the 
earlier series of books containing, among others, Bosanquet’s History of 
Aesthetic^ Pfleiderer’s Rational Theory since Kant^ Albee’s History of 
English Utilitarianismy Binar’s Philosophy and Political Economy y Brett’s 
History of Psychology y Ritchie’s Natural RighiSy these objects were to a 
large extent effected. 

‘In the meantime original work of a high order was being produced 
both in England and America by such writers as Bradley, Stout, 
Bertrand Russell, Baldwin, Urban, Montague, and others, and a new 
interest in foreign works, German, French and Italian, which had either 
become classical or were attracting public attention, had developed. 
The scope of the Library thus became extended into something more 
international, and it is entering on the fifth decade of its existence in the 
hope that it may contribute to that mutual understanding between 
countries which is so pressing a need of the present time.’ 

The need which Professor Muirhead stressed is no less pressing 
today, and few will deny that philosophy has much to do with enabling 
us to meet it, although no one, least of all Muirhead himself, would 
regard that as the sole, or even the main, object of philosophy. As 
Professor Muirhead continues to lend the distinction of his name to the 



Library of Philosophy it seemed not inappropriate to allow him to recall 
us to these aims in his o\Yn words. The emphasis on the history of 
thought also seemed to ,me very timely; and the number of important 
works promised for the Library -in the near future augur well for the 
continued fulfilment, in this and other ways, of the expectations of the 
original editor. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

1. 1 THE PROBLEMS OF PERCEPTION 

Why should philosophers be interested in perception at all? To the 
layman perception seems to be a problem for psychologists or 
physiologists, or else no problem at all. And some philosophers 
are inclined to agree. Yet I think there are two important routes 
by which a philosopher will be led to discuss perception. One 
runs via the Philosophy of Mind, and the other via Epistemology 
(bi^he Theory of Knowledge. 

^ Philosophy is mainly concerned \vith the examination and 
clarification of concepts, and since Perception is a concept like 
any other, we can naturally expect such questions as * What is it to t 
pe^ive something?’ or ‘What do we mean when we say that 
something is ^rceived?’ Yet it is hard to see why these questions 
should be specially important, why they in particular should 
attract so much attention. One reason is that the philosopher has 
a special interest in the mind and mental phenomena, and in so far 
as perception is some sort of mental process, so far he ^vill be 
particularly interested in perception. But more important still 
is the fact that many philosophers have held that to perceive some- 
thing is not to be aware of the sorts of things we naturally think 
of ourselves as perceiving — ^houses and horses, babies and bottles 
— but to be aware of certain mental entities, variously termed^’ 
ideas, sensations, sense-impressions, sense data, percepts, etc.,^ 
Wluch exist not in the world around us but, in some sense, in our 
minds. If any such theory is correct, thfn the Philosophy of Mind 
has the important and difficult task of examining these entities, 
their nature, their status, their existence, their location, their role 
in the functions and constitution of the mind, and so on.^ In short, 
philosophers would not be so interested in the question ‘What is it 
to perceive something?* if other philosophers, and some scientists, 
had not answered it in some strange ways. 

It has been suggested that philosophical theories of perception 
are really theories about what we mean by our ordinary perceptual 

^ As, for example, in Broad II or Ru'^sell I\^ (Roman numerals refer to works 
listed in the Bibliography; Arabic numerals to sections in this book). 
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lems of the analy3is of perception, the questions of what it is to 
perceive something, and of what sorts of things it is that we per- 
ceive, In the second part I will be concerned with epistemological 
questions concerning perception, in particular the question of how 
our perception provides us with the knowledge that the things we 
perceive exisfihHepejidently of us. These two topics — the analysis 
of perception and the analysis of empirical knowledge — are related, 
but hot, think, so closely as has been supposed. I feel that nothing 
but good can come of the attempt to keep them apart. The tradi- 
tional approach to perception combines two questions: Do we 
perceive external objects? and How do we know that we perceive j 
external objects? One question leads to the other, but it would be ‘ 
a mistake to think that an answer to one is an answer to the other. 
We may have to answer the first before we can answer, or even 
ask, the second, but that is a different matter. 

1.2 SOME CRUCIAL DEFINITIONS 

I will have a lot to say about perceiving, exter nal ob jects, s^se 
data and percepts, and much of what I say will turn on the sense 
I give these"terms, which is not always the sense that philosophers 
commonly — and in my view misleadingly — ^give them. So I must 
begin by explaining what I take ‘perceive’, ‘extern^ object’, 
‘sen^ datum’ and ‘percept’ to mean. Notice that when I talk of a 
word Having different-^nses’ I do not necessarily mean that it is 
ambiguous, as ‘bank’ or even ‘sense’ itself are (the sense of hearing; 
the sense of ‘good’). We might say that ‘good’ in ‘Jones is a good 
man’ has a different sense, depening on Avhether it is said by the 
Chaplain or the Captain of Cricket, but this does not mean that 
‘good’ is ambiguous, has more than one meaning. We can draw 
a rough but ready distinction between ‘s^se’, largely a matter of 
co ntejrt , and ‘meaning’, largely a matter of dictionary definition. 
And I will want to say, for example, that a man who talks ab^ut 
seeing something in his mind’s eye is using ‘see’ in a diferent 
s^se from that in which I talk about seeing die door in front of 
me,^ 

I take ^perceiv^ to name the genus of which ‘see’, ‘hear’, ‘taste’, 
‘smell’, andTTeeP name the species. Perhaps it is worth repeating 

^ On the other hand I would not want to say that ‘see* has different senses in 
‘I sec a ttvdnkling speck*, *I see an enormous star’, and ‘I see the surface of a star*. 
On this I agree u ith WTiite IV. 
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that Macbeth saw, perceived, something which he described as a 
dagger, even though it would not be true to say that any such dagger 
existed. 

It might be said that the point of the scare-quotes use of ‘see’ is 
to enable us to talk about situations where we would ordinarily 
deiiy that the person saw whatever it was. Only in this way could 
the philosopher maintain that his scare-quotes term somehow 
represents ordinary usage. Thus ‘-4 Jaiows^’ entails the truth of^ 
because if p is shown to be false we conclude that A didn’t know, 
indeed couldn’t have knoAvn, p. But we might, if we^^e sqmoved, 
introduce a scare- quotes sense of ‘know’, in which we could talk ^ 
of a person’s ‘knowing’ something, even thougHlt is false. How- ’ 
ever the relation between perception and existence is quite dhfer- 
ehTfroifTtKaTTief^en and truth. If it turns out that 

the thing in question "doesn’t" exist we don’t insist that it wasn’t 
seen, much less that it couldn’t have been seen. Macbeth knows, 
and we know, that he did see something, although in so far as he 
knows there is no dagger there he knows that he didn’t see a 
dagger, or at any rate not a real dagger (cf. 6.2). What we deny is 
not that Macbeth saw a dagger but that he saw ^ dagger \ if we 
want to put scare-quotes around anything we had better put them 
ajpund ‘a dagger’7 

This may seem a trivial verbal point. You may say: if he wants 
to use ‘perceive’ in such a sense that it does not follow from the 
fact that something is perceived that it is really there, then let him, 
whether that usage be ordinary or technical. But the trouble is that 
philosophers often use their restricted definition of ‘perceive’ to 
escape or side-step important facts. People can and do perceive 
things which do not exist, and this has important consequences 
for any theory of knowledge which maintains that it is from what 
we perceive that we tell whether things really exist. The tempta- 
tion is to insist that it is logically impossible to perceive things 
which don’t exist, and so side-step the difficulty. Thus, for 
example, Armstrong^ and Brovm- tell us that in hallucination 
nothing is perceived, meaning by this not that we must use another 
word to describe what happens, which is all their definition 
entitles them to say, but that in hallucination we ^ot in any 
sense aware of anything. Obviously this ‘definitionist sulk 
defining your terms in such a wa)' that you refuse to talk about a 

' I. p. 83. ' h p. 182. 
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particular possibility — does nothing to alter the facts of the matter, 
or solve any problems those facts raise. 

However there is a possibility^ that hallucinations are not, after 
all, perceived in the way that I perceive the wall in front of me. 
It may be that hallucinations are nothing but mental images 
which we mistakenly take to be, and be like, tlie objects of ordinar>^ 
veridical perception. Consider dreams and day-dreams: we ordin- 
arily talk as if in dreaming and day-dreaming \ve were seeing things 
in the way that I am, at this moment, seeing a desk, a telephone and 
a ty^pewriter. But a little reflection shows that with day-dreams 
this is seldom, if ever, the case ; seeing a house in a day-dream is 
more like imagining a house than actually seeing one. And much 
the same may be true of dreams. WTien we wake we feel inclined 
to say that we were seeing lions and tigers just as we are now' seeing 
bed-spread and w'allpaper, but the unreality of dreams suggests 
that what we ‘saw’ were more like mental images, i.e. that it 
w'asn’t a case of seeing things which did not really exist so much 
as a case of thinking we saw things w'hich w'e did not really see, 
things which we ‘saw’ only in the rather attenuated sense in which 
one ‘sees’ images. It is just a short step from tliis to the suggestion 
that w'hat happens in hallucinations, DTs, etc., is not that w'e see 
things that are not there, but that we think we are seeing things 
w'hen in fact we are only imagining them, are ‘seeing’ them only 
in the way that we ‘see’ images in memory or imagination. If this 
should turn out to be the case then we must agree that Macbeth 
didn’t see, in the ordinary straight-forward sense of ‘see’, any- 
thing at all; vre would have to agree that Macbeth merely thought 
he saw something. But the question of whether or not this is the 
case is an empirical question, and is not to be settled a priori, by a 
mere choice of definitions. If it is the case that w’e do not sec 
hallucinations in an5rthing like the way I no\v see a desk, a tele- 
phone, and a typewriter, then I am mistaken in insisting that 
Macbeth saw, in the ordinary sense of ‘see*, something which he 
d^cribed as a dagger-~and so too is Macbeth himself, Shakespeare, 
Sir Francis Bacon, and Ae ordinary man. So for simplicity I will 
assume that this suggestion about hallucinations is incorrect, for it 
seems to me that our ordinary use of language assumes that it is 
incorrect, he. it seems to me that we ordinarily think, rightly or 
wrong y, that a man perceives hallucinations in just the same way 
^ Cf. Britton I, Hirst I, pp. 41-5 ff. 
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he perceives real physical objects. And whatever the trutli is about 
hallucinations there arc some things which we do perceive, in the 
straight-forward sense of ‘perceive’, which do not really exist, e.g. 
after-images. 

As w^cll as tlie fact that in the large majority of cases what \ve 
perceive does really exist, so tliat 'A perceives X* normally implies 
*X really exists’, there are two mistakes wftich explain the tendency 
to take it for granted tliat *A perceives X' entails that X exists. 
The first is the confusion between denying that Macbeth saw a 
dagger and denying that he saw anything at all. This confusion is 
compounded b)’^ the fact that ^A thought he saw X* can be inter- 
preted in two different %vays. It might mean that A did see some- 
thing which he mistakenly thought was 5, as w^hen, alone in the 
jungle at t^vilight, I see a vine and think it is a snake. Or it might 
mean that A thought he sa\v B when in fact he saw nothing at all, 
as when a child thinks he sees a bear in a pitch-dark room, or a 
lunatic thinks he sees tlie French army advancing across the fields 
of Waterloo behind him. Only in tlie second case does *A thought 
he saw AT’ mean that A didn’t see any tiling at all. But, given that 
the above suggestion about hallucinations is incorrect, ‘Macbetli 
thought he saw a dagger’ would be false in botli interpretations. 
He did see something, which he described as a dagger, but it is 
very doubtful whether he really thought tliat something was a 
dagger. The Shakespearean evidence seems to be that he knew it 
wasn’t. 

The second mistake involves a confusion over the meaning of^ 
‘^ist’. When we are talking about what we perceive there are two 
types or kinds of existence we might have in mind. When we say 
of a table or a chair or a sound that it exists, that it is really or 
actually there, we mean, among other things, that it exists, is there, 
whether we or anyone else perceive it or not. But when we say of 
an after-image or a pain that it exists we do not mean that it exists, 
is there, whether it is perceived or not, but only that it is per- 
ceived. I will distinguish between these two by talking about. 
r eal e^^ Jence and percei ved exis tence. To say that something really \ 
exists is to say that it exists independently of our perception of it , 
after-images do not really exist, in this sense. To say that some- 
thing has perceived existence is to say that it exists inasmuch as it 
is perceived ; after-images exist in this sense and only in this sense. 
The difficulty is that we talk about tables as existing and after- 
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images as existing as if we were saying the same thing about each. 
Naturally it follows from the fact that something is perceived that 
it exists in some sense, but in this sense even hallucinations exist. 
Oddly enough philosophers who refuse to speak of Macbeth 
seeing anything, on the grounds that what he ‘saw’ did not exist, 
have usually been quite prepared to say that we see after-images, 
even though Macbeth’s dagger e^dsted every bit as much as after- 
images do ! 

A thing which really exists, in my sense, I call an ext^al 
Since I am concerned only with what we perceive, f \\dll 
restrict this term to things which can be perceived by the unaided 
ear, eye, nose, etc., thus eliminating atoms, molecules and the like. 
Physical objects, as ordinarily thought of, arc external objects; 
so too are sounds, smells, shadows, clouds, puddles and perhaps 
even rambows. I think this definition of ‘external object’ foIIo^^*s 
accepted philosophical usage, except perhaps for the fact that it 
includes my body, and thus myself, as an external object. External 
objecte are, by definition, non-sense-dependent. They might also 
be said to be ‘physical’, in the sense that they can be assigned a 
spatial location, even if only an indeterminate one of the kind we 
to sounds or smells. And they might also be said to be 
pu c , m e special sense that they can be perceived by more 
an one person. It seems to me that the three distinctions be- 
seme-dependent objects, physical and mental 
tion, objects, are three different distinc- 

certain oth^re certain of these characteristics entail 

contrmtS°^°^^^'^ theories of perception external objects are 
ideas sentatTn* sense-dependent entities knotvn variously as 
ttrm'pefc^^A sense data, etc. I will use the 

!? "■'■i'll ?xist, only in so, far 

^bly a miraee The ^ ^'r-image or an h^lucination or pos- 
is to S cL™ rlT" ? •"" “""1" 'I'™"'' »f paroaption 

i-e. that we never ^ perceive percepts, 

extended sense thar external objects, except perhaps in the 
. Thi slSLfnd T external objects, 

in the sense that thev\ nught also be said to be mental, 

special sense that thev Vi° location, and private, in the 
person Xe^ Jefp^itT. 
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There has been a tendency to use ‘sense datum* as the name forf 
what I call percepts. This has been a source of great confusion. For; 
whoever may have invented the term^, those who have done most 
to make it part of the philosphers’ vocabulary have always insisted 
that it is a that talk about sense data does not ' 

commit us to any particiflar theory of perception. Thus Price^ 
‘It is meant to be a neutral term. The use of it does not imply the ^ 
acceptance of any particular theory*. Broad^ says that i^tis held 
‘to be part of the meaning of a sense datum to be private and mind- 
dependent. Now this is certainly no part of what I mean by tlie 
word, and it is obviously no part of what Mr Russell means by it*. 
Like Broad Moore always allowed it possible for sense data to 
exist unperceived. In the earliest work in which he uses the term 
he was even prepared to allow they might exist unperceived in 
the mind,^ and although by the time of his last published thoughts 
on the subject® he had decided that visual sense data are not identi- 
cal with parts of the surfaces of physical objects it is obvious that 
he still regarded this as a factual matter, and not a matter of 
definition. Moore’s typical procedure was to try to explain, by 
some more or less ostensive method, what he meant by a sense 
datum and then to ask such questions as ‘Do they exist when not 
perceived?* or ‘Are they or do they include parts of the surfaces 
of external objects?* It would be silly to ask such questions of 
percepts, for the definition of ‘percept’ is such that the answer 
must be negative. What Moore is asking, in effect, is whe^r sense 
data are ^rcepts, whether the sense data whose existence fie cor- 
rectly took to be undeniable are special entities which exist only 
when perceived and which, in a sense, come between us and the 
things we ordinarily think of ourselves as perceiving, or whether 
they are or include parts or aspects of external objects. When P^l 
wondered whether there was a problem about sense data® vyhat 
he was suggesting, in effect, was that we mustn’t let the possibi ity 
of describing what we perceive in certain special, restricte , ways 
mislead us into thinking that what we describe in these w^s are 
entities of a special sort-to be distinguished from the cars and cats,! 
windows and walls, we _would ordinarily describe uurse ves as 

perceiving. , , 

If this were a historical work it would be necessary to a a 

» I, pp. 2H-I2. 

• I. 


' Cf. Hall I. 

* IV, p. 54, cf. p. 31. 


a I, p. 19. 
« V. 
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chapter on the Decline and Fall of the Sense Datum. It seems that 
Moore spoke so much of sense data because he hoped that an 
examination of them would enable us to decide between Realist 
and non-Realist, or ‘percept’, theories of perception. Price said 
t tot sense datum’ is a thcor}'-neutral term, but ncvcrtficl^ he 
seems to think it' logically impossible' for the redness I see when I 
see datum to be the redness of the tomato, the e.xtcrnal object. The 
existence of the redness is, he thinks, ‘as certain as anjthing can 
be , whereas the existence of the tomato is doubtful, and ‘how can 
a certeidy red guahty qualify a doubtful real entity? Plainly it 
cannot . Finally Ayer makes no bones about it: ‘If we accept the 
jse^e datum terminology, then we must reject the terminology of 

"^utu^lly incompatible’.^ It is un- 

abont t! Moore who have most wanted to speak 

about sense data have been their own worst enemies. 

sense ^o^t^roporary philosophers rejecting the notion of a 

TZLtT but percepts, 

^.sensations. A valuable philosophical term 

■'the theories nf ^ ^ ^ epistemology rather than in discussing 

fcio^ S^el danger of being lost through con- 

sense data whf ^^sist upon the distinction beriveen 

inel^ ''' • “”™^diate’ objects of perception and so 

odv PS£cepts, whichie eLies wliich 

T “■ 

amJtheorisi ,vijl 

oi^feeption S;^ fundamentally aware of in 

them. iSd econd perceive 

will, for thSt "ban talk about seL data 

about external obje^ as ^ ^ special way of talking 

is correct sense data will not perceive them. If Realism 

items which have to hf^ ™ separate class of special 

» 55 i » 3 sSk kt evtnT'’ - •*'“ ““ i””' 

sense datum’ mav still Tio ™re is no such class, the term 

■way thit ‘curiosity’ (in thrsenS^S ^ “waning, in jiist the 

‘ I. p. los. r come back to this ^ something we find curious) 

back to this argument oh p. 39 „ s.tdow. -Il.-pi 48. 
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has a point and a meaning, even though there is no separate and 
special class of curiosities which have to be distinguished from 
tables and chairs, sounds and smells, and the other things we find 
curious. We must beware of the unum nomen — iinum nominainm 
fallacy. 
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PERCEPTION 



CHAPTER 2 

AN ANALYSIS OF PERCEPTION 


2.1 SENSORY AWARENESS 

What is it to perceive, what is involved in percemng, something? 
In so far as this is a philosophical question, our task is to distin- 
guish, conceptually, the different elements involved in percemng 
things. We might also distinguish perception (seeing, hearing, 
etc.) from such related things as observing (looking at, listening to, 
etc.) and examining or searching (looking for, listening for, etc.).^ 
I shall not be concerned with these questions. They may be interest- 
ing in their own right, but I do not see that they throw any light 
on the traditional problems of perception, as is sometimes 
suggested. 

The first and most important element in perception is tl^ basic 
process, activity, state, of awareness, by which we are acquainted I 
with the items we perceive. This activity, state, process — I am not 
sure what to call it — ^is sometimes referred to as ‘sensation’, as 
opposed to ‘perception’ in the full sense. This can l^Tv^ mis- 
leading (cf. 5.2), so I prefer to speak of ‘sensor y awaren es^, using 
the verb ‘to ^ense’. It is difficult, perhap^lmpossible, to provide 
a verbal analysis of this sensory awareness. It is that feature com- 
nion to all cases of perception, the element of being aware of, 
acquainted with, items in the special way we are when we perceive 
them. The difficulty of explaining this in words is very like the 
difficulty of explaining in words what a colour, e.g. red, is. 
Perhaps the best we can do is provide an empirical account of what 
sensory awareness is, saying, for example, ffiat sensory awareness 
IS what occurs when the brain is activated in certain ways, just as 
red is what is seen when the retina is stimulated by light waves of a 
certain sort. This is, of course, not an analytic definition of 
sensory awareness*, for it is a contingent fact that sensory aware- 
ness is connected with certain types of brain activity, just as it is a 
contingent fact that the perception of red is connected with the 
retina’s being stimulated by light waves of a certain sort. But I 
dont see how there can be an analytic definition of ‘sensory 
awareness’ which does not make use of terms like ‘sensing*, 

' For a discussion cf. Sibley I. 
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acquaintance*, ^awareness* — terms which .irc themselves equally 
in need of definition. 

It seems obvious to me that perception involves some such pro- 
cess of awareness, and that any attempt to analyse perception 
^^ithout it must be grossly implausible. Even so there have been 
two recent attempts. The first is that of Ryle^ who nrguesj:hat 
pot ^ process at all. Rather it is an ‘achievement*, 
something which takes no time. In the next section I shall argue 
at it is noticing, rather than perception as such, which is the 
ac levement, but I think we can also see that Ryle’s own account 
Itself presupposes the existence of a process of some sort. His 
suggestion IS that it is not perceiving, but obscr\dng, which takes 
pme. He does not explain what he means by ‘obscr\'ation*— 
mstea c concentrates on Avhat it is to recognize, c.g. a tunc or a 
irn e ut the natural thing to say is tliat obscr\dng involves 
paying attention to what we perceive, that the difference between 
perceiving .v and obsei^dng .v is that in the latter ease we attend to 
perceive. Now Ryle also wants to argue that attending is 
1 ^ process either. Attending is not itself something that we do, 
^ 'vay of doing something else. But quite apart from any 

that f by a way of doing something 

neitfipr Aere is the objection that, on this account, 

ohqpt-ir;rr perceiving arc processes, take time, while 

time! seems to be perceiving plus attending, does take 

Droeeq^ nTo ^ attempt to analyse perception without reference to a 
concent of He argues that the 

such concent<i^^^ j complex concept, definable in terms of 
‘percention^ 'nowjedge, belief and inclin^on to believe*, ^ 
belie^ in ^5S.‘I^L^ii^gJvnowledge of, or inclination to 

the" senses f^cts^out the physical world, by means of 

Apart from difH by knowledge of the means’.'^ 

.o ™ Sr 

® Perception is ‘Mhwg b,,l the 

knowledge by means of fh ^ which we acquire 

seems to be sayine that ^ Perceiving? Armstrong 

‘ II, ch. 7; cf I ch ^ rception IS nothing but the acquiring of 

* ® h p. I2I. M, p. II 4 . II 2 . 
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knowledge of particular facts about the world by perceiving things 
in that world 

Second, this analysis means that it is logically impossible to 
perceive something without forming, or being inclined to form, 
any ^beliefs, a^ut it. But surely one can, for example, ascribe per- 
ception to animals without committing oneself as to whether they 
have beliefs or not? 

Third, this analysis makes it impossible to explain how we 
^cqmre knowledge and belief about the physical world. Armstrong 
says tharwe heed not give an explanation for everything; we must 
not be like children who go on asking ‘Why?\“ But this answer 
will not satisfy anyone who is interested in the theory of knowledge, 
and the plain fact of the matter is that it is not we who are being 
silly in demanding an answer to questions like ‘How do you know 
there is a book there?’, but Armstrong who is being silly in refusing 
to allow the obvious answer ^Because I see it*. On Armstrong’s 
account to say ‘I know there is a book there because I see it’ is 
equivalent to saying ‘I know there is a book there because I have 
acquired the knowledge that there is a book there’ 

^ For fuller discussion of this point cf. Nelson I. ® Cf. I, pp. 93, 120, 133. 

Armstrong thinks that ‘Because I see it’ is not an answer to the question 
because ‘in order to be justified in passing from the perceptual experience to a 
certain belief about physical reality, we should have to know that certain per- 
ceptual experiences generally occurred when a certain state of affairs obtained in 
the physical world. But to know this we would have to gain independent 
knowledge of the physical world ; and if our perceptual experience is the basis 
of our knowledge of the world this cannot be done* (p, 116). There is, of course, 
an epistemological problem that we will have to consider, the problem of 
whether and how perception can provide us with the knowledge that our per- 
ception is, on a particular occasion, veridical. But it seems foolhardy rather than 
courageous to try to avoid the problem by denying that perception does provide 
us with knowledge about the world, by saying that perception is not the source 
of such knowledge but simply the, apparently inexplicable, acquiring of such 
knowledge. As for Armstrong’s difficulty: (i) It is not true that in order to know 
that my perception is veridical (that when certain perceptual experiences occur 
? certain state of affairs obtains in the physical world) we have to have some 
independent knowledge of the physical world. It should be a familiar fact that I 
discover that w'hat I perceive is really there not by some independent, non- 
perceptual, means, but by noticing what I and other people perceive by this 
imd other senses at this and other times. (2) It is not at all clear how Armstrong 
avoids his own difficulty, how he explains my knowledge that my perception is 
veridical. I take it that he does not want to say that we do have some independent 
nieans of knowing this, nor, I hope, that this is known by intuition. But if he is 
prepared to say that our perceptual experiences can justify us in passing from 
perceptual experiences to a certain belief about phj^sical reality, what becomes 
cf his original argument? 
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Fourth, the analysis commits Armstrong to_tlie_ coherence 
theory gfj^th which he himself rejects. On his theory veridical 
perception consists in the acquiring of knowledge about a certain 
thing or things, those that we are said to perceive. But how are 
we to tell whether this is knowledge or merely a mistaken belief, if 
we can never examine the things in question to see whether what 
we believe about them is in fact true? All that such ‘examining’ can 
be, for Armstrong, is the acquiring of further beliefs or knowledge 
about them, since that is all perception is. The sole test of truth, 
men, seems to be whether one set of beliefs fits in with another, 
e can acquire further beliefs and see how they cohere with our 

onginal ones, but we can never test these beliefs against the things 
themselves. 


' -I 2.2 NOTICING ' . 

It is often suggested that perception involves not just a sensory 
° ^^^I'cness but also an intellectual or cognitive element 

0 ju ging or something of that sort. Now perhaps I carmot be 
^ to perceive, in the full sense, a tree unless I realize, recognize, 
J'l gc , at It IS a tree, but clearly there is a sense in which I 
perceive the tree even if I do not realize that that is what it is. If 

^ ape in the fog which in fact is a tree, I can be said 
tnl'p know what it is, even if I mistakenly 

t ° ^ necessary if I am to be said, in any 

1 ^ that I ‘judge’ it to be a tree, but that 

that it ic: a t ^ I®, ^ notice the tree without noticing 

section ^ ^ come back to ‘noticing that’ in the next 

question^ qn^tion of whether I noticed something is the 

by it or paid "'Aether I was struck 

question of whptR^^^r k at others it is merely the 

^whatever it ^ Jappened to recognize it, or realized that it 

possible sense anH^ ^ ^ using ‘notice’ in the weakest 

in perception ' If T sense, is a necessary element 

sense St i do^! the stain on the carpet, in the 

-wLsaidto nf " ^^te, then I cailnot, in 

above account of sens^'"^ carpet. Indeed, if the 

awareness occ^^ wS^erTeT"' ^ 

vated in their various ways' Aen nouV^'' • 

tnen noticing is/what* turns sensory 
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awareness into perception. Suppose I glance at the cover of a book 
without noticing tlie name of the publisher written across the 
bottom. In so far as my ph3''siologicaI and neurological state is 
affected not just by the book but by this writing as well — in so far 
as my retina is stimulated by lightwaves reflected by this writing — 
then we should, on the account given, say that I have sensory 
awareness of the publisher’s name. But since I do not notice the 
name I do not perceive it. In the same way we might say that in 
subliminal perception, or in psycliic (or post-hypnotic) blindness, 
we have sensory awareness without noticing, and hence without 
perceiving. To perceive an item, in any sense which means that 
I am conscious of it, I have not only to sense it, I must also 
notice it. 

Noticing is what R yle would, call an_achievement, what White^ 
c^s a re ception . That is, it is not someAing that takes time. We 
may take time to notice something just as we take time to score a 
goal, but we do not spend time m noticing any more than we spend 
time in scoring the go^,= There is but one possible exception to this 
general rule: where what is noticed itself takes time. If I say ‘I 
noticed him move slowly across the room, pick up a paper, glance 
at it, open the door, and go out*, it is a mo^ point whether we say 
that noticing this lasted as long as it took to happen, or say that the 
noticing itself took ho time but occurred at the precise moment 
when the events concluded. However, it is because noticing is an 
essential element in perception that the perceptual verbs ‘see’, 
‘hear’, etc., are characteristically used as ‘achievement’ verbs. As 
Ryle points out, we can say ‘I have seen it’ as soon as we can say 
‘I see it’, just as we can say ‘I have won it’ as soon as we can say 
‘I win it’. Moreover the perceptual verbs are seldom used in con- 
tinuous tenses or with temporal expressions. This is because ‘see’ 
and the other verbs can usually be replaced by something like 
‘notice visually’. 

Nevertheless these verbs are not always jased in an ‘achievement’ 
sense. As Sibl^^ points out^we can always ask ‘Did you see it for 
long?’, when this question should be out of place if ‘see’ is an 
^hievement’ verb. What this shows,' I think, is not, as Sibley 
suggests, that ‘see’ never has an ‘achievement’ sense, but that we 
can always pass from an ‘achievement’ sense to an ‘non-a(^eve- 
ment’ sense, Miere we refer not so much to the ‘achievement’ of 

1 in, ch. 3. = Cf. Ryle II. ch. 7. h P‘ 472. 
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noticing as to the process of sensor}' awareness. In other words 
noticing always requires a process of sensor}* awareness, and verbs 
like ‘see’ can refer to tlie latter as much as the former. They are, on 
occasions, used with temporal expressions and in continuous 
tenses: I am seeing stars; Are you sure you arc seeing what I am 
seeing:; Do you still sec it?; I saw it for a few moments and then 
it went behind some clouds; etc. And although it is true that w‘e 
can say *I have seen it’ as soon as we can say ‘I see it’, it is also 
true that we can say ‘I have seen it, and still see it’ in a way we 
cannot say ‘I have won it, and still win it’. ‘I have seen it’ refers to 
the noticing; ‘I still sec it’ or ‘1 am now seeing it’ to the sensor}' 
awareness. 


2.3 PERCEPTION-THAT 

I will call the third element in perception ‘pcrception-that’. I 
shall even be tempted to speak of ‘misperception-that’, although I 
^^^ll try to avoid this barbarism by talking instead of what a person 
takes or judges himself to perceive. To say that a person judges, in 
this sense, that what he perceives is, say, a flower, is not to say that 
he forms an explicit judgement, says out loud or to himself, that 
this is a flower. Rather it is to say that he takes what he perceives 
to be a flower. One can think, even know, that what one perceives 
is a flower, without thinking ‘It is a flower’. 

Perceiving-that differs from noticing in that it involves knowing 
something, or at least ha\ing some opinion, about what is per- 
cehed. To notice a flow’er is not necessarily to know* or think 
an}Thing about w*hat it is or is like, although it may be that one 
cannot notice something without at the same time noticing some- 
tl^g about it, percehing that it is of such and such a kind. We 
should also distinguish between w’hat a person takes w’hat he 
perceues to be, and w’hat he perceives it to be. If, because of the 
unusual lighting, something which is white looks vermilion I sense 
and perceive it to be vermilion, but I may not take it to be ver- 

on, percehe that it is vermilion, if only because I do not 
recognize the colour. 

A\Tiat precisely is it to perceive that? It is tempting to say that I 
perceive that this is, e.g. a scarecrow if and only if I know or realize 
or reco^^ that it h a scarecrow'. But this will not do for I may 
e^ we that it is a scarecrow because someone has told me 

ecause \ e seen it before, without our wanting to say that on 
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this occasion, when all I see is a vague looming shape, I perceive 
that it is a scarecrow. Instead we might say that to perceive that^ 
is to know that p because of what one is, at that time, perceiving, 
which means I do not, on this occasion, perceive that it is a scare- 
crow because although I know that it is a scarecrow I do not know 
it because of what I now perceive. But even this will not do, for 
two reasons : When I perceive the scarecrow in broad daylight we 
would still want to say that I perceive that it is a scarecrow, even 
if I already know that it is. And a person can make a mistake of 
perception-that, can take or judge what he perceives to be some- 
thing tliat is not, in which case, of course, he cannot be said to 
know thatp. So let us say that to perceive that/> is to consider p to 
be true of the things I notice, where either I consider p to be true 
because I now notice them, or I would consider p to be true for 
this reason if I did not already consider it true for other reasons. 

By means of this notion of perception-that we might distinguish 
a strong and a weak sense of ‘perceive*. When I see the vague 
looming shape in the fog there is a sense in which I do not see a 
scarecrow, but only a vague looming shape, and a sense in which I 
do see a scarecrow, since that is what the vague looming shape is. 
In a strong sense I do not perceive the scarecrow because I do not 
perceive that it is a scarecrow, but in a weak sense I do perceive a 
scarecrow. Perception-that is necessary for perception in the strong 
sense, but not for perception in the weak sense. 

We might also notice that some perception-that goes beyond 
perception. If I see your hat in the hall I may say that I see that you 
are in, but this perception-that is not an element in my perception 
because I do not perceive you. Perception only includes such 
perception-that as does not go beyond what is perceived. When I 
‘judge* that you are in I am making a judgement’ not about your 
hat, which I do notice, but about you, whom I do not notice, and 
so this ‘judgement*, this perception-that, cannot be described as 
an element in my perception. 

It is this element of judging, realizing, perceiving-that which 
philosophers have referred to when they insisted that all percep- 
tion involves judgement. It also explains how what we perceive 
can, in a sense, depend upon our training and experience. When 
faced wdth the word ‘Edinborough* the adult, the child and the 
Eskimo see, respectively, a misprint, the name of a city and a 
meaningless collection of marks, even though, in a definite sense, 

B 
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they all see the same thing.^ The diftcrcnccs lie in their pcrception- 
that, in tvhat they notice about what they notice, and not in what 
the\- perceive. They sense, notice and perceive the same things, 
but each, so to speak, makes somctliing difTerent of it. 

To what extent does pcrcepdon-that involve knowledge? We 
might insist that we cannot be said to perceive that p unless p is 
true, but this ‘definitional stop’ would not affect tlic fact that we 
often make mistakes about what we perceive, and we need some 
way of describing tlus situation. To take yourself to perceive x is 
not to know that you arc perceiving a:, for you might be mistaken. 
Indeed even if what is perceived is .v, as we take it to be, it doesn't 
follow that we know that it is x, Wamock* argues that we cannot 
be said to see thatp iinless we know that/). But suppose I am in a 
fairground ‘house of illusion’ where nothing, or ver>* little, is tvhat 
it seems, so that we insist that just looking is never sufficient to 
give us knowledge. I see what I take to be a tomato, and although 
it might be a billiard ball it really is a tomato. Here I see that it is a 
tomato, and it is a tomato, but I do not know that it is a tomato. 
So perception-that does not necessarily involve knowledge of what 
is perceived, although ob\dously, and this is important, it involves 
knowledge of what we take what we perceiMi to be. 

^ Cf. Ryle III, p. 436. S II, cf. I, p. 139- 



CHAPTER 3 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES 
OF PERCEPTION 

3.1 THE THREE THEORIES 

Our next question is : What is the nature and status of the things 
we perceive? The question is asked with the distinction betsveen 
percepts and external objects in mind, and the expected answer is 
either that we sometimes perceive external objects or that we 
always perceive percepts. It would clearly be wrong to say that we 
alwa3rs perceive external objects. People do suffer hallucinations 
and do perceive after-images, and these are paradigm examples of 
percepts. 

If it is held that we always perceive percepts it is possible to add 
that there exist external objects as well as percepts, even though 
we never perceive them except in the sense that we perceive per- 
cepts caused by them, or to add that there are no external objects. 
In this way we get the three traditional theories of perception: the < 
Realist theory that we can and usually do perceive external objects ; 
the Causal theory thaf we never perceive external objects, .but only/:, 
the p^cepts^ they produce in our minds.; and the Idealist theory^ 
that we perceive nothing buf percepts and there are no external 
objects at all. These are not the only possible theories — Causal x 
theories may be sub-divi^d into Rep resen tarive and non- 
Representative theori^Tlep ending on whether it is held that our 
percepts rese^^Je or represent external objects or not, and there is 
also the Sensibjlia theo"ry that we will discuss m_ 9.2 — but they 
afb the most common and the most plausible, and it is Avith them 
that we shall principally be concerned. 

The difference between the three theories can also be brought 
out by considering what they have to say about physical objects, 
which as we saw (1.2) are to be distinguished from external objects. 

It would be grossly implausible to say that we do not perceive . 
physical objects, such as tables and chairs, so philosophers have 
usually preferred to say that we do perceive them, while giving 
this phrase a special interpretation. The Causal theorist gives a 
special inte^retation to ‘perceive’; according to him we perceive 
physical objects only in the sense that we perceive their effects, the 
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percepts they produce in our minds. The Idealist gives a special 
interpretation to ‘physical object’; according to him physical 
objects are not external objects, do not exist independently of our 
perception of them, and to perceive a phj’^ical object is just to 
perceive the appropriate sort of percept. 

These, then, are the three major philosophical theories of per- 
ception (Phenomenalism, as we will see in the next chapter, is not, 
strictly speaking, a theory of perception at all). The usual pro- 
cedure of philosophers discussing these theories has been either to 
reject Realism by means of arguments designed to show that we 
perceive nothing but percepts, or to reinstate Realism by sho\sing 
that these arguments are fallacious or inconclusive. And since con- 
temporary philosophers tend to favour the second alternative their 
discussions of perception often seem entirely negative, not to say 
inbred, concerned solely with the mistakes of others. Locke and 
Berkeley may have been wrong, but at least they had something 
novel and constructive to say; contemporar}’' discussions seem to 
have nothing original or positive to oflter. I think the moral is that 
if Idealism and the Causal theory are to be rejected, then the 
traditional controversies become of merely historical interest, and 
our attention should turn instead to the epistemological questions 
about perception. These questions have usually been asked wth 
reference to the traditional theories of perception, but now they 
should be separated from them. Even a purely destructive criti- 
cism of those theories will be of positive value if it helps clarify the 
epistemological issues. 

In the chapters that follow I shall consider the various argu- 
ments for and against the three theories. I shall argue that none 
succeeds in proving any one theory as against the others, and that 
therefore the choice between the theories wdll have to be made on 
t eoretic^ or methodological grounds. Four considerations will be 
particularly important: the extent to which the theories conform to 
common sense; the extent to which they follow Occam’s razor, and 
restnct ^e number of entities that need to be postulated ; the extent 
^ solve epistemological problems; and the 
ment to which they fit .^ith or are suggested by the various facts 
It IS obrious from the outset that Reahsm is 
comiMn ^ point of \icw of common sense, for it is the 

from the qually obriousfy, Idealism is preferable 

from the point of view of Occam’s razor, since it alone avoids 
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postulating botli percepts and external objects. And, as Berkeley 
showed once and for all, the Causal theory is at a considerable 
disadvantage from the epistemological point of view. It is usually 
suggested that Idealism is preferable to Realism on this point 
also, but I shall argue that this is not so. Finally, the Causal theory 
is often thought to be proved, or at least supported, by the physio- 
logical and neurological facts about perception; and the facts of 
‘illusion’ and ‘appearance’ are often cited in support of Idealism. 

3.2 THE INTRODUCTION OF PERCEPTS 

There has always been a tendency to take it for granted, as obvious 
and undeniable, that whenever we perceive we perceive percepts. 
Thus Berkeley, apparentl}" driven by the problem of how we can 
know about what we do not perceive, takes it as obvious that things 
exist only in so far as they are perceived,^ although the reception 
of the Principles of Human Knowledge seems to have shown him 
that this is not so obvious after all, and that the more detailed 
argument of the Three Dialogues is necessary. Again, some 
philosophers may have been worried by the rather strange prob- 
lem of how the mind can be acquainted with what is not mental, 
and so decided that it must be acquainted with things that are 
mental, i.e. percepts. Or they may have slipped from the fact that 
perception itself is, in some sense, private, mental and sense- 
dependent, to the conclusion that what is perceived must also be 
private, mental and sense dependent. 

Another important factor here is what has been called ‘the 
reification of appearances’. This connects with what I will call the 
argument from appearance (6.5), the argument that since we 
cannot perceive anything without perceiving the appearance it 
presents to us, it follows that we can never perceive the things 
themselves, but have to be content with their appearances. This is 
to draw an untenable distinction between things and their appear- 
ances and, in effect, to treat appearances as if they were objects in 
their own right. An appearance is not something over and above, 
or separate and distinct from, that of which it is the appearance. 
If I compliment a girl on her appearance I do not expect her to be 
insulted because I have complimented her appearance and not her. 
To treat appearances as objects would seem to be a paradigm 


^ I, § 6, 
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example of a categor}- mistake, and, so far from its being the case 
that we can never perceive things but only their appearances, the 
truth is that if wc cannot perceive things we cannot perceive their 
appearances either, since to perceive a thing’s appearance is itself 
to perceive that thing.^ 

But perhaps the most important source of error here is the con- 
fusion between sense data and percepts. If we do not realize that 
‘sense datum’ is a tlieory-ncuttal term, that the acceptance of the 
(analj^ic) truth that all perception involves perception of sense 
data does not commit us to any particular theory of perception, 
then it vdll be easy to construe Moore’s attempts at a more or less 
ostensive explanation of sense data as attempts to show, ostensively, 
that all perception is perception of percepts. This was not Moore’s 
intention. He tried to introduce sense data as a prcliminar}' to 
asking, not as a way of answering, such questions as ‘Docs what I 
perceive continue to exist when I close my eyes?’. Saying that all 
perception involves perception of sense data is not saying that we 
never perceive an}Thing but sense data, any more than saying that 
all jumping involves jumping jumps is saying that we never jump 
any^ing but jumps, that we cannot jump fences or streams. Sur- 
prisingly, it is even possible to insist that sense data exist only 
when perceived, and still adopt a Realist theory” of perception 


This point, that the introduction of sense data is not the dis- 
covery” of a new sort of entity but merely’ the introduction of a new 
way of talking about what we perceive, was clearly made by Paul." 

e points out^ that this way of talking, this sense datum termin- 
® ogy, is not necessary”; the question is only whether it is useful in 
e so \e some philosophical problems about perception.** 

we m^t be particularly careful that wt do not introduce 
sense data in such a way that it follows from the definition of 
sense datum that sense data are percepts. To do this is, in effect, 
datuL existence. This, if anything, is the ‘sense 

appearances we may think it 
keen hq’ ^ ^troduce a terminology in which we do not have to 
keep using such verbs as ‘looks’, ‘sounds’, ‘appears’, etc. So we 


P- 109, and footnote. 4 p. joS. 
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decide to introduce a term, ‘sense datum’, such that when, for 


example, a white object looks red to us we say that the sense datum 
is red. But this suggests that there is sometliing, which we see, 
which is red. This red something cannot be the object ; ex hypothesis 
the object is white. So we conclude that there is a sense-dependent 
entity, a percept, which, so to speak, comes between us and the 
white object we originally said we saw. This terminological trick 
even led Moore to think tliat it is ‘quite plain that what is meant 
by saying that the same surface ‘looks’ different to two different 
people is tliat each is (‘directly’) seeing an entity which ts different 
from what the other is seeing’.^ 

Similarly Price- decides to use the term ‘sense datum’ as a 
name for Aat in what we perceive which we cannot be mistaken 
about. But ‘How^n^a^certainly.real qualityLqualify a doubtfully 
real entit y? Plainly^it^cannotL? So Price comes to think of ‘sense 
datum’ as tiie name of a special entity, to be distinguished from the 
objects we would ordinanly describe ourselves as perceiving, ob- 
jects about whose existence we are not absolutely certain. But all 
the" definition entitles him to do is to think of ‘sense^datum as a 
term for referring to certain features of what we perceive, be it 
external o^ect or percept, viz. those features which we cannot be 
mistaken about. 

To repeat : ‘sense datum’ is a theory-neutral term, and to insist 
that whenever we perceive we perceive sense data, is not to commit 
oneself to any particular theory of perception. In particular it is 
not to say that whenever we perceive we perceive percepts. The 
question at issue between the different theories of perception is, in 
part, the question of whether sense data are percepts, or whether 
to talk about sense data is to talk, in a special way, about the various 
external objects which we happen to perceive.^ 


'V,p.2o8. 

* I, p. 105 . The argument is invalid anyhow. Presumably to ask whether 
a certainly real quality can qualify a doubtful real entity is to ask whether some- 
thing about whose existence I am certain can belong to something ^out u ose 
existence I am uncertain. The answer is that it can. I am certmn that I hear a 
noise without being certain whether the noise is made by a train, but t at oes 
not mean that the noise cannot be made by a train. 

* Ayer has argued that sense data cannot be said to include p^ or aspects 
of external objects. The arguments are mistaken. At one time (1H» PP* 3 4/^ 
held that sense data cannot be identical with physical entities because we can 
perceive physical entities which do not exist (e.g. Macbeth s dagger), when it is 
self-contradictory to say of a sense datum that it is perceived but does not exist. 
But in the sense in which sense data must exist if they are perceived (viz. 
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3*3 the theories as alternative languages 
Paul s explanation of how talk about sense data is, if Realism is 
co^ect, simply an alternative, and perhaps philosophically ex- 
pedient, way of talking about external objects, in so far as we per- 
cei\e em, might well be called an ‘alternative language’ account 
ot sense data. This should not be confused, as it is by Hirst^ and 
perhaps by Ayer himself, vdth the very different ‘alternative 
angua^ account of the theories of perception, as suggested by 
t seems to me that Paul’s article would have shown, once 
an s j e precise status of sense datum talk, had not matters 
en CO se by Ayer s appearing to take over Paul’s position 
to it^ ^ advocating a theory in direct opposition 

earlier that there might be no way of proving one 
ry o perception as against the others. Certainly it seems they 

that a physical entity, even Macbeth’s 
tral4rto sTthaf it is a con- 

footnote Ayer tries to avnM perceived but does not exist. (In a 

is bede\dlled not onlv hv ^ raised by Moore, but the discussion 

of ‘physical entit\-* tvT,; ‘exists’, but also by the confusing 

does not,) * ^ Moore takes to mean ‘external object* and Ayer 

seIf5contradi^o^'^rsa^f?!r^i^ argjwient. He sap (VI, p. 97) that it is 
but not self-contradictnrv t ® daUim that it exists without being perceived, 

m^ns that n^seSe 

object. Like the earlier armim * surface of a physical 

thing can significantly be said^f assumption that if some- 

cannot be identical (not even ^ not of 3^, then it follows that x and y 

Mid to be identical x^'ith the ? y-’bich a sense datum might be 

false. Suppose that the rmn t'r. ^ physical object). The assumption is 

Monte Carlo. I can sav sienifirnntf tnan who broke the bank at 

^t Monte Carlo is not <;tQ ^*^y> that the man who broke the 

that the man standC^^ ^ «>fner. I cannot significantly say 

not show that the man standinaT^^i!® standing in the comer. But this' does 

By 

in any sense, be parts of ^'o-dimensional surfaces cannot, 

'VC can say about three-dimenlin^l" objects, since there are things that 
about surface, and we cannot significantly sai’ 

i?- ^d still he talking we cannot describe something 

^ extended in three dim^ * as we cannot talk about 

ItL n-"°‘ «nse dSa ‘“>'*5 "bout surfaces. 

■"? fet ??“• - ® sisr ” ”””■ 

* n,ch.i,i5- 
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cannot be proved or disproved simply by appealing to the empirical 
facts, unless one assumes, as Realists naturally tend to, that one’s 
theory is included among the facts. Ayer asks ‘Can we discover 
any empirical evidence that favours any one of these theories 
rather than another?’^ and his answer is negative. So it is not sur- 
prising tliat the author of Language^ Truth and Logic should refuse 
to regard these theories as genuine theories at all. As Ayer puts it 
in discussing one particular dispute:^ 

‘So long as we persist in regarding the issue as one concerning a 
matter of fact it is impossible for us to refute him. We cannot 
refute him, because, as far as the facts arc concerned, there is really 
no dispute between us, . . . Our disagreement . . . consists in 
the fact that he refuses to describe the phenomena in the way in 
which we describe them. ... In other words, we are not disputing 
about the validity of two conflicting sets of hypotheses, but about 
the choice of two different languages’. 

Because the facts do not and cannot support or prove any 
one theory against any other theory the difference between the 
theories is not one of fact. Indeed there is no real conflict at all, 
merely different ways of describing and reporting the same facts 
and the only question is: which way is the most convenient? 

Now in one sense these theories do not dispute the facts, but in 
another they do. They do not dispute the facts in that no fact can 
be discovered which cannot be fitted in with each of the theories; 
no matter what empirical evidence we produce the Realist, the 
Idealist and the Causal theories will all be able to accept, account 
for and describe it in terms of their theories. The theories are not 
Up for empirical confirmation or refutation and it is this which 
leads a positivist to deny that they are genuine theories at all. But 
the theorists do dispute the facts in the sense that each insists 
that something is true which the others regard as false. If A says 
‘We perceive external objects’, and B says ‘We never perceive 
external objects but only their effects’, and C says ‘There are no 
external objects to perceive’ they are, in an obvious sense, dis- 
puting the facts of the matter, i.e. arguing over what is true and 
what false, even though there may be no empirical way of deciding 
between them. It is for this reason that Hirst insists® that Ayer s 

Ml,p. 53. 2 II, p. 17-8. ai,p. 116. 
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thesis only be maintained as the result of a peculiar use of tlic 
“description'^ although we might agree with 
jer that a fact that cannot be shown to be a fact is a very strange 
act, indeed* Perhaps the least confusing way of describing the 
situation 15 to say tliat tlie theories do not dispute tlie empirical 
facte but rather the interpretation of those facte. 

IfPaulwerc 

o ’ o a ternative languages’ he would mean different ways of 
saying t e same things; for him talk about sense data docs not 
cn i e crual of anything we would ordinarily say about what 
\\e perc^ve, it is merely a different, perhaps preferable, way of 
nnt things. But Ayer’s ‘alternative languages* arc 

ont of saying the same thing; they involve differ- 

‘kn.;!; if ^vc adopt one 

\vmi^ P forced to reject as false certain statements which 

the <;pncp ^ " adopted a different ‘language’. ‘If we accept 
of naivp r ^^™^*^°logy then we must reject the tcrminolog>' 
’r incompatible’.* 

He seemc ^ Ayer himself appears confused on this point. 

terminoIncnT'''^”*^ choice of a sense datinn 

differenop^ is rngj-e y ^ matter of convenience which makes no 
perceive ^ and ordinarily want to say about -what we 

patible with nn ^ n- ^ sense datum terminology is quite incom- 
contribute to tV talking. Several factors 

that this should ^ datum*. We have seen 

pUcitrteS ^ th^r . ^ " ^^oo'-neutral term, but Ayer e.x- 
them,3 cannot annpa exist only when we perceive 

have,* cannot hfve qu^ti^ 

perceived in a sense ?nwh;ph ^ to ^ave,® and are 

What Ayer, nusleadingi?calfs^2n“^ t perceived.® 

and if we are to underftSid A L > ^ ‘percepts , 

for^'sense datum’ throughout ^ “'^st read ‘percept 

Phenomenalism seei^^n'^L'^^1^ ^ sympatliy for Phenomenalism, 
from Idealism to Realtcry^ theory which enables us to translate 
people perceiving the 

I Tj J^^t, about objects existing un- 

• 2 TT _ 

in, p. 89. 


’ n, p. 57. 

ni, p. 90 ff. 


’ ni, p. 90. 

® VI, ch. 3, §. 3, cf. in, § 3. 
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existence of strange entities which exist only ^vllcn perceived, arc 
^ precisely as they appear to be, etc. 7 ’hcre is all the 
1 erence in the world between 'It doesn’t matter what we say 
because it all amounts to the same thing’ and ‘It doesn’t matter 
what we say because we can’t prove one against the others’. Ayer 
is so cava ler in his decisions to define ‘sense datum’ in various 
ways (it oesn t matter so long as its convenient) only because he 
oesn t see tlus difference. For example he claims — with a super- 
ficial resemblance to Paul’s posiUon— to have argued ‘that the 
Ha ^ ^ ^ ^ current philosophical problems about sense data 

discovering the properties of a strange 
nf tA upon our establishing the use of new set 

trv tn But although Ayer does not, as Moore did, 

fhTt properties of sense data, what he does do is so 

of a <snPA- datum’ that in his usage it must be the name 

‘leorSa.?^ f ^ ^ J^st as the adoption of the 

the nrnnprt' does not depend upon our discovering 

sueh an nhiW° ^ ®^range object but involves the postulation of 
minoloffv’ inv 1 introduction of Ayer’s ‘sense datum ter- 

Aver^s Involves the postulation of a special class of entities, 
be no ‘donKr+w'^’ defimng percepts into existence! There can 

directly annrAVi A ^ niust be true that something is being 
anything iS it is true to say that 

data, but then the nn perceive we perceive sense 

be an open aue^itin of what sense data are and are like will 

whenever we nm "' definition that 

theory-neutral ^ Senuine sense datum terminology will be 

without p, ™“ » «lk obout whet we perceive 

interpreting the facts^iT’^f’T*'''^ theory of perception, without 
^vill have to use not th a f -r one of the three theories, we 

for ordinary langnao-A expressions of ordinary language — 

sense datum teSoio- Realist-but this neutral 

talking about ‘the hard facts’ i® ^ 

at issue between the differAnt Begging any of the questions 

‘ in, p. ,03. In this sense the hid facts. 


* III, p. 90- 
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the theory-neutral facts, arc facts about sense data* On the other 
hand Ayer’s ‘sense datum tcrminolog}*’ is one among several in- 
compatible ways of describing these facts; it is not thcorj'-ncutral 
at all. So it seems that Ayer is trying to have it both ways, to say 
that the sense datum tcrminolog}" is only one possible, though 
perhaps the most convenient, w'ay of describing the facts, and also 
that the sense datum terminology describes the facts ‘as they arc 
in themselves’, ‘as they really arc’.^ But although Ayer himself 
may be confused on this point, the fact remains that a sense datum 
terminologj', correctly understood, docs provide a tlicory-ncutral 
way of describing the facts about perception. 

No doubt someone will say ‘But what arc these “theory- 
neutral” facts? Tire plain fact is that there is a table — an external 
object as you would call it — in front of me, and any so-called 
“thcorj’-ncutral” way of describing what I see which makes it 
possible to deny that I see a table is simply a concealed way of 
introducing a theory that runs against tlic plain facts. The facts 
arc not tlrcory-ncutral ; they arc what the plain man — a Realist 
says they arc*. Now it is undeniable that we all naturally take the 
facts to be what the Realist says they arc, and we all ordinarily 
talk as if they are what tlic Realist says they arc. But and this is 
Ayer’s point — it is possible to deny what common sense and 
ordinary^ language take to be true without this meaning that we 
have to reject any empirically discovered facts. We will have to 
interpret and describe these facts in a way very different from the 
Realist way in which we ordinarily interpret and describe them, 
but that is a different matter. The facts are theory-neutral in the 
sense that they can be interpreted in accordance with Realism, 
Idealism or the Causal theory, and no appeal to the facts which 
does not already involve an interpretation of them in terms of a 
theory can prove one theory as against the others. The retort that 
common sense and ordinar}^ language are irreversibly on the si e 
of the Realist interpretation docs not prove eitlier that this is t e 
only or that it is the correct interpretation. What it does prove, I 

think, is that this is the most convenient interpretation. 

For Ayer, however, the most convenient interpretation is that o 
a percept theory. Or, as he would put it, the most convenient 
terminology for describing the facts is his ‘sense datum termin- 
ology’, We must consider why he regards this as the preferable 
* Cf. Austin II, pp. 59-60. 
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terminology. His reasons seem to be three. First, since the objects 
ot venthcal and non-veridical perception are quaUtatively alike. 
we might as well have one term to refer to both groups: ‘The 
contention that if these perceptions are not qualitatively indis- 
tm^ishable the objects perceived must be of the same type, 
which I saw no reason for accepting when it was treated as a state- 
ment of fact, can reasonably be accepted as a rule of language’.^ 

^ appreciate that this rule of language commits him to 
toe statement of fact he earlier rejected, that if we choose to talk 
sense datum terminology’ -vve are committed to the truth of 
1 here is a class of mental entities, percepts, which we perceive 
never we perceive, whether our perception be “veridical” or 

"enVblpV,?? ’ f terminology’ 

oTtlr^r experiences independenriy 

Ittarof Tltis is one 

but we Lx ^ S®™i^ely theoiy-neutral sense datum terminolog}^ ■ 

in tlTvvarATr terminology is not toeory-neutfal 

wiiSr^n^r^ we perceive 

of denvinv tbai- ° things it does this only at toe expense 

for adoDtinv a P^tj:eive material things at all. This is a reason 
Sis 2a ?P theory-neutral sense datum terminology. 

Realist terminnf^”^ adopting Ayer’s terminology. Third, the 
suchthinPsa<iill°^’ ^^Sgests, is inadequate for discussing 
Indeed if the^l tv'"' 't is inadequate^ 

W dalSSf ^/dequately described in Ayer’s 
can be explained bv"° argues, that terminology 

then StSnl i terminolo^ 

data’ at all ! 'vithout reference to Ayer’s ‘sense 

wc always perceiv2eiKe°de ^ according to which 

be shown that this wafof IS Percepts. But it has still to 

fcrable, way. ^ >s toe correct, or the most pre- 

‘ P- 25- 5 Tr _ 
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CHAPTER 4 

PHENOMENALISM 


4.1 PHENOMENALISM, IDEALISM AND REALISM 

The Idealist maintains that there are no external objects, but he 
does not want to deny that there are physical objects, things like 
tables and chairs, houses and fences, which we perceive. And 3 ^et 
there are many things we ordinarily say about physical objects 
which, on the face of it, the Idealist cannot possibly say. We talk 
about two people perceiving the same object, of one person per- 
ceiving the same object twice, of objects which no one perceives, 
but two people cannot perceive the same percept, one person 
cannot perceive the same percept twice, and percepts cannot exist 
without being perceived. So if the Idealist wants to say that there 
are physical objects, and that we perceive them, he has to show 
how this can be said solely in terms of percepts. He does this 
typically, by maintaining that a physical object is nothing but a 
collection of percepts, which is to adopt a Phenomenalistic 
analysis of physical objects. This means that Phenomenalism has 
come to be thought of as a theory of perception and, like the 
failure to distinguish sense data from percepts with which it is 
closely connected, this is a mistake that had done a lot to confuse 
discussion of the problems of perception. As I understand the term, 
Phenomenalism is not a theory of perception at all. It_is a theory 
about the relationship betvveen^ physical objects and sen se dat a, 
the theoryTha t^v^yt hing we want to sa y about physic^ objects 
caiTalsbn^^ said solely in terms of sense data, the thjn^ ’sve'^^im- 
niediately’ perceive,^ So in so far as ‘sense datum’ is a thediy- 
neutral term, Phenomenalism will also be neutral as regards the 
different theories of perception. If we state Phenomenalism in 
terms of percepts rather than in terms of sense data, or if we identify 
sense data with perc^ts, then Phenomenalism will presuppose 
some hon-Realist theory of perception, but there is no reason why 
we should do this. 

Phenomenalism, then, can be distinguished from Idealism, but 
the two theories tend to go together, since Idealism without 
Phenomenalism becomes grossly implausible. A Realist can hold 


* These terms will be explained in ch. 1 1 . 
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that talk about physical objects reduces to talk about sense data, 
without adding that we always perceive percepts and never per- 
ceive external objects. And an Idealist can hold that we ahvays 

external objects, without 
about physical objects is reducible to talk about 
on difficulty is that if the Idealist cannot find some 

and^r about physical objects, other people 

rnT^n ''T' u" Solipsism, the theory that 

ffieircontenT.Tr f ""d 

we oercSv^^n h- 'T t^at 

SS I ' to talk about 

talk about np ’ y tfanslating talk about phj'sical objects into 

?at So .Srf identical i4h sense 

Sohpsism Tffi Phenomenalism Idealism leads inevitably to 

Ne4S;pW to go hand in hand 

of Phe^S.-^* T"® distinguished. A disproof 

Idea Ws It a disproof of 

Phenomenalism, although the end of 

Idealism. In fact tli d’ffi t® mean the end of any plausible 

Phenomenalism and Td *^r ^ ^®^°t to show a difference between 
betiveen Phennmp r mther to show a difference 

Phenomenalistic an^T ^ ^^^hsm and Realism! Suppose that the 
carried tffiou?4r.?r statements can be 

Realist way can also ^}^9^bing we want to say in our ordinary 

beliefs about physical obiect<.^V ordinary statements and 
Idealist tries his hardest L bp aJ ^/^°Pt^"S Phenomenalism the 
says. And if Phenompnai" everything the Realist 

thing the Realist sav.! ""^^hs it seems that he can say every- 
two? y ■ die difference between the 

Rellt4'^ltetem44“ta^^ mterpretations of our ordinary 
both vill accept th^e external objects. Although 

their analysis of the staipm^^^f"^^ ^^y '' ^1 differ widely in 

over the truth value of the^f^ rtif ^ disagreements 

those analys^7lcol-?4 ^^taded by 

yesterday’ will mean that^T ° ^ dealist ‘I see the table I saw 

related, as a different nart nf tl!'^ entity (a percept) which is 

saw yesterday, and no^nart f^if whole, to an entity which I 

y. no part of the entity I now see will be numeri- 
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cally identical with any part of the entity I saw yesterday. Accord- 
ing to the Realist this statement will be false, both in itself and as 
an analysis of tlie original statement. Similarly the Idealist will 
want to accept a statement like 'An entity comes into existence 
which I open my eyes, and an entity ceases to exist when I close 
them again’, while the Realist will want to reject it. In short the 
two will differ about the interpretation of sense data, about 
whether or not they are to be construed as entities in their own 
right, and about whether physical objects are to be thought of as 
consisting, in any physical or metaphysical sense, of entities which 
cannot be perceived on more than one occasion or by more than 
one person, and which cannot exist unperceived. Finally there will 
be a difference in their emphasis on the Phenomenalistic trans- 
lations. The Realist-Phenomenalist looks upon the sense datum 
translation as an indirect way of talking about external objects — 
he does not think of the former as replacing the latter — ^while the 
Idealist-Phenomenalist regards the external object statements as 
an indirect way of talking about sense data, which he indentifies 
with percepts. For the Idealist percepts are the genuine entities 
and talk about external objects is but a way of referring to percepts, 
but for the Realist external objects are the genuine entities and 
talk about sense data is but a way of referring to them. 

I have insisted that Phenomenalism is distinct from Idealism. 
But why have I bothered? Why should anyone who is not an 
Idealist be interested in Phenomenalism? The answer is that 
Phenomenalism, if correct, provides an answer to a problem that 
philosophers have tended to forget in the enthusiasm of their 
attacks on non-Realist theories. It is usually agreed that it is our 
perception that provides us with our knowledge of the external 
world. But our knowledge of the external world includes knowledge 
of things we have not perceived, things which perhaps no-one has 
ever perceived. Indeed our knowledge that there is an external 
world, that objects exist even when no-one perceives them, is 
knowledge of this kind. How can our perception provide us with 
knowledge of what we do not perceive? This is the topic we will 
discuss in the second part of this book, but it can be seen that if 
Phenomenalism works it may well provide us with an answer to 
the question, viz. that our knowledge of what we do not perceive 
is, in the end, equivalent, reducible, to knowledge of what we do 
perceive. And there is the further hope that if knowledge of sense 
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data is knowledge where we cannot be mistaken wc can, via the 
Phcnomenalistic translation, give our knowledge of the external 
world that absolute certainty that has haunted philosophers since 
Descartes. 


4.2 THE TRUTH IN PHENOMENALISM 
Phenomenalism has often been attacked, but it always remains 
tempting, mat is the source of this temptation? I think the reason 
tor Phenomenalism’s prima facie plausibility is that there is a 
dehnite connection between ‘exists’ in the sense in which avc talk of 
physical and other external objects as existing, and 'is perceptible’. 
Phenomenahsts are particularly concerned to give an account in 
sense datum terms of what it is for something to exist without 
being perceived, not only to enable the Idealist to talk about things 
riJw perceived, but also to answer the Empiricist’s 

probleni of how we can know about what we do not perceive. So 

something exists, even if it is not 
perceivible, that it can be 
L everj'one can perceive a thing in a certain 

S nnr" that place! even when 

thiniT pv! 3 perceive it. In other words to say that some- 

‘''"d vice versa. This 

about what ° K ^ enomenalistic translation, for the statement 

solelv ahm t*"^^ e percewed has still to be turned into a statement 
solely about sense data. But it is a beginning. 

able to ^ ^'^e^e exists people will be 

S tS^^^ ^ ^ eonsequence not so much 

3b ects anfnh ? stones are physical 
3 ma?ean^ttjTh «'>« ^^at isn’t 

stone This annr ean’t be perceived can’t be a 

rearonis ston.s“ hallucinatory stones as it does to 

perceptible obiec't ysical objects generally, are essentially 

3SrS wS!^7^^ ^toms and 

are not sensible but tb^^p^ ^^sting unperceived and which 
their existence Phenomenalist may be able to allow for 

restrict the discus< 5 ' roundabout way, and we have decided to 
estnet the discussion to things which are perceptible. So we can 

percipi) the reader need only'reflecr be convinced (that esse is 

being of a rennWe thing frot^ its ^^e 
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agree with the Phenomenalist that exists independently of our 
perception’ entails *X can be perceived’. 

What of the reverse step, from ^X can be perceived’ to ^X really 
exists’. Obviously there are things — after-images, Macbeth’s 
dagger — ^which can be perceived but do not exist in this sense, but 
the Phenomenalist will say that the point about them is that they 
are, and can be, perceived by only one person. If everyone had 
perceived the dagger it wouldn’t have counted as a hallucination. 
Or, to rule out the case where everyone perceives what doesn’t 
exist, e.g. because of the presence of a hallucinogenic gas, we might 
say: if everyone can perceive X^ and this is not because of some 
factor not normally present when people perceive, then X exists. 

Phenomenalism begins, then, and gains its plausibility from the 
fact that to say that something, or more accurately some sensible 
thing, exists, really exists, is equivalent to saying that that thing can 
be perceived by everyone, given that no special factor affects their 
perception. But what is the sense of ‘can’ here? 

It can hardly be the ‘can’ of logical possibility, for it is logically 
possible for everyone to perceive a ^ndow in the wall in front of 
me, even though there is no window there. If everyone did per- 
ceive such a window this would mean that there was a window 
there,^ but the logical possibility of everyone’s perceiving it does 
not mean that there is a window there. All it means is that it is 
logically possible that there is a window there. Nor, it seems, can 
the ‘can’ be that of empirical possibility, for something might exist 
\Ndthout it being empirically possible for anyone to perceive it. 
There is, for example, a certain piece of coal inside an active 
blast furnace, but it is not empirically possible for anyone, let 
alone everyone, to perceive it. Even so we might want to say that 
although nobody can perceive it, anyone and everyone could 
perceive it, if, per impossible, they managed to sunive inside the 
blast furnace. We shall come back to this suggestion. 

The most favoured analysis of ‘can’ for this, and many another, 
purpose, is the hypothetical ‘would ... if’ analysis. The usual 
suggestion is that to say that something exists is not just to say 
a la Berkeley, that it is perceived, but rather to say that it would be 
perceived if certain conditions were satisfied. Thus ‘There is a 
certain piece of coal inside that blast furnace’ is said to be equiva- 

‘ \Vc might %Yonder how the window got there, but that would be a different 
problem. 
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lent to A piece of coal would be perceived if anyone went inside 
that blast furnace and managed to survive’. However there are 
several objections to this analysis, and it is worth noticing that 
tiiey aU apply before we try to turn the Phenomenalistic analysis 
into a sense datum statement, i.e. even when we are still referring 
to the physical objects. ° 

First, the conditions which need to be stated are extraordinarily 
complicated. We need to make sure not only that I go inside the 
blast iumace and manage to survive, but also that I am looking 
in the right direction, have my eyes open, do not have the coal 
obscured by some other object (or a hallucination!), am not day- 
^eammg or preoccupied so that I fail to notice it, do not suffer 
from psychic bhndness,_etc., etc. This means that we have to add 

Dos<;ih'rn^ hypothetical until we rule out any 

possibihty of such tkn^ preventing us from perceiving what is 
^re to be perceived But it is at least logically possible that we 
can be perceive what is there, and no condition 

the hvn^w possibility, unless we make 

T be perceived if we perceive 

existence p ° • And this incorporates the very notion of 

fail for n ^ ^^ing to analyse. So long as it is possible for us to 
ntivp? tbete, 'AT exists’ is 

uniSs kfi ° ^^^S°^^^P°™‘^tvouldbeperceivedif . . .’, 
unlKs tins ktter incorporates the claim that AT existe. 

fouL ^ possibdity, is not 

be no limit objections can be added. There may well 

would oTevent “^gbt go wrong, which 

?n AaS;' T - there m be pemeived. 

equivalent to W conditions ivill make the hypothetical 

to be added conditions which have 
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statement about sense daThft perceived to a 

bald e.\istential like ‘lU k- u bow he can handle a 

usndIj .Srit “Sts’. Phenontenalists 

> conccntnne on statements ],ke There is a table in the next 
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room’ which suggest the conditions that have to be satisfied if the 
object is to be perceived. But it seems that the only analysis he can 
give of ‘My birtli certificate exists’ is ‘There exists some place such 
tliat if you go there you will see my birth certificate’. And even if 
the Phenomenalist can, as seems unlikely, specify in sense datum 
terms conditions which rule out the possibilities of absent-minded- 
ness, looking in the wrong direction, psychic blindness, etc,, tliere 
is the further objection tliat he is involved in an infinite regress. 
For we have to be sure tliat the failure to perceive sense data 
indicative of absent-mindedness, looking in the wrong direction, 
psychic blindness, etc., is not itself due to absent-mindedness, 
looking in the wrong direction, psychic blindness, etc. If this 
possibility is ruled out by reference to further sense data the same 
problem arises again, and so on ad infinituvi. 

Finally there is the *Dr Crippen’ objection. Dr Crippen mur- 
dered his wife at a certain place at a certain time, but it does not 
follow that if we had been there at that time we would have per- 
ceived him murdering his wife. Had we been there he would, 
presumably, have postponed his deed till some more opportune 
occasion. So ‘Dr Crippen murdered his ^^ife’ is not equivalent to 
Tf we had been at the appropriate place at the appropriate time 
we would have seen Dr Crippen murder his wife*. I think this 
argument is quite correct, but we may feel unhappy about it. 
Surely, we want to say, there is a sense in which we would (or, 
perhaps, could) have seen the crime had we been there, simply 
because tlie crime did occur. This gives the game away. We want 
to say that we can see a table in tlie next room, could see Dr 
Crippen murder his wife, could see the coal in the blast furnace, 
just because there is a table in the next room, because he did murder 
her, because the coal is in the blast furnace. The sense in which it is 
true that what exists can be perceived is one which presupposes 
the notion of real existence itself. 

This becomes clearer, if we return to the ‘can’ of empirical 
possibility. It is, in a sense, empirally possible to see the coal in 
the blast furnace, i.e. we could see it if we managed to sur\dve. 
But it is not, in that sense, empirically possible to see a window in 
the wall in front of me, or to see a pink elephant. A^Tiy is it possible 
for me to see the coal? Because it is there. Why is it impossible 
for me to see the window, or a pink elephant? Because there is 
no window there, no pink elephant. 
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To sum up: Plicnomcnnlism gains its plausibility from an equiv- 
alence between *A" really exists* and can (or could) be perceived 
by everyone, without this being the result of some special factor 
affecting their perception’. But this equivalence cannot be used 
to analyse the notion of real existence because the sense of *can be 
perceived’ involved is one \Yhich itself presupposes the vci^' notion 
of real existence. Only things which exist can be perceived in this 
sense of ‘can be perceived’. In fact Phcnomcnalists have often 
maintained the direct reverse of the truth. In trj^ing to avoid the 
epistemological problem that leads to a Bcrkclcan Idealism, the 
problem of how we can know about what we do not perceive, they 
suggest that it is true that something exists unpcrccivcd only in so 
far as it is true tliat we can, given certain conditions, perceive that 
thing.^ But the truth is quite the opposite. It is true that we can, 
given those conditions, perceive that thing only in so far as it is 
true that that thing does exist. 

It is worth repeating that the sense in wltich this equivalence 
holds is not that in which ‘can’ can be translated by ‘would . . . if’. 
The difficulties of ‘can’, the toad in tlic bottom of the beer mug, 
are notorious. It is, in particular, easy to confuse ‘could ... if’ 
with ‘would ... if* (we are, for example, uncertain whether to 
say that we would have seen Dr Crippen murdering his wife, or 
merely that we could have seen it) and I think it is this confusion 
w’hich makes the ‘would ... if’ analysis of ‘can’ so tempting to 
many Phenomenalists. At first we want to say that if there is a 
table in the next room then if w’e w’cre to go there we would sec it, 
and vice versa, but, unfortunately, w’c might go there and fail to 
see it for any number of reasons, or even for no reason at all. ^VTiat 
is true is that if we w'ent there we could see it, and this remains true 
w’hether we actually see it or not. Similarly to say that my birth 
certificate exists is not to say that I will see it if certain conditions 
are satisfied, for I can say and even know* that it exists without 
saying or knowing what those conditions might be. Rather it is to 
say that it can be perceived. 

4.3 OBJECTIONS TO PHENOMENALISM 
The argument of the last section seems to me to show* not only 
w’hat the truth behind Phenomenalism is, and why it is so persis- 
tently plausible, but also to show that, in the last analysis, it cannot 
' Cf. Ayer I, p. 145. 
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work. However there arc many otlier arguments that have been 
brought against tlie theory and in this section I want to state as 
briefly as possible those which seem to me either the most frequent 
or tlie most convincing. I begin Avith tlirec arguments which do not 
seem to me to be successful. 

(i) It is argued that a sense datum statement can never entail 
an external object statement, that no matter how many sense data 
can be perceived it docs not follow that an external object exists.^ 
This is sometimes put in the form tliat external object statements 
are infinitely verifiable ; no matter what we perceive there is always 
the possibility that something will go wrong, no matter how con- 
sistent our perception of it there is always the possibility that it 
doesn*t exist after all. I am convinced that my wife exists, but it is 
logically, even empirically possible that she does not, despite all 
my perception of her, I may wake up to find myself surrounded by 
eminent brain surgeons who inform me that there is no such 
woman, that the whole thing is simply a result of their ‘moi^eying 
around with the perceptual and memory centres in my brain. 

All that this argument establishes is that it never foUow'S from 
what one person perceives tliat some particular thing really exists. 
But the Phenomenalist is not tr)dng to establish an equivalence 
between statements about what really exists and statements about 
what one person happens to perceive. The equivalence is suppose 
to be between statements about what really exists and statements 
about what can be perceived. If everyone can perceive this woman, 
and this is not the result of some special factor affecting t eir 
perception, then she does exist. This reply is open to 
objection about the sense of ‘can* involved, but that is a erent 

objection. • r: v i 

Notice, too, that external object statements are not in ni e y 

verifiable. It follows from the fact that so many peop e 
often perceived parts of the island we call Great Britain at is 
island does exist. The existence of Great Britain as e^n con 
clusively verified (if it doesn’t exist what does?). Of course may 
be mistaken as to whether all these people have perceive i ^ u 
the point is not that we cannot establish, with logica cone usive 
ness, that something really exists, but that if we are to ® 
must refer to the perception of more than one person, 
return to this in objection ii. 

i E.g. Ayer IV, pp. 134-8. 
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(a) Coaversely it is argued that external object statements can 
never entail a sense datum statement, because even though the 
object exists it does not necessarily follow that these particular 
sense data will be perceived.^ Once again the argument forgets 
that the Phenomenalist is drawing an equivalence between external 
object statements and statements about what can be perceived, not 
about what actually is perceived. 'X exists’ is held to be equiva- 
lent, not to ‘Such and such sense data are perceived’, but to ‘Such 
and such sense data can be perceived’. Moreover the argument 
often involves a confusion bet^veen truth and verification. XJrmson 
argues^ ‘It is clearly not a necessar}’' condition’ (of the truth of the 
external object statement) ‘that those particular sense datum 
statements should have been the verified ones; others would have 
done as well’. True enough, but what is supposed to be tlie neces- 
sary condition is not that the sense datum statements be verified y 
but that they be true. The best way of verifying ‘Such and such 
sense data can be perceived’ is to perceive the relevant sense data, 
but the statement may be true even if it is not verified in this way. 
So exists’ may entail ‘Such and such sense data can be per- 
ceived’, and vice versa, even though those sense data are not 
actually perceived. 

(3) There is also an argument that external object statements 
cannot be translated into sense datum statements because there 
cannot be a sense datum language in the first place. A discussion 
of this ‘private language argument’, the argument that there 
cannot be a language with terms referring to private objects, 
would take us too far from our present topic. All I will sa)^ is that 
the most the argument seems to me to prove is that there cannot 
be a sense datum language unless we already have an external 
object language. This would seem to count against the Idealist 
who hopes to use the Phenomenalistic analj^is to replace our 
ordinary external object talk, but not against the Realist w'ho 
sunply regards the two as interchangeable. And perhaps even the 
Idealist can say that all this means is that we have, unfortunately, 
to approach the truth via false assumptions, which we can then 
dispense vfth. 

The next two arguments count not against Phenomenalism as 
such but ag^t the Phenomenalistic version of Idealism. The 
difficulties arise not in the translation from statements about ex- 
pp» 13S— 40. 3 157* 
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temal objects to statements about sense data, but in the identifi- 
cation of sense data with percepts: 

(4) First there is a group of objections which arise from tlie 
Idealist’s analysis of our ordinary statements about our perception. 
We have seen that this analysis involves certain claims which go 
against our common sense beliefs, such as the claim tliat when I 
begin to see there springs into existence an entity which did not 
exist before, or the claim that I am at this moment seeing some 
thing which is in no respect numerically identical with what I was 
seeing two minutes ago, and so on* The objections take many 
forms: it has been argued that the PhenomenaHst is committed to 
saying that what I see is not spatially related to what you see in the 
way that the typewriter I now see is spatially related to the tele- 
phone I now see (and similarly for time) that the PhenomenaHst 
is committed to saying tliat perception of public objects involves, 
and even more oddly consists of, perception of private objects 
that, in the last analysis, the PhenomenaHst make the existence 
of external objects a conditional or hypothetical matter;^ or 
simply that the PhenomenaHst accepts such statements as ‘The 
table exists’ only by giving them a Pickwickian sense. ^ But it is not 
usually noticed that these are criticisms of the Idealist interpreta- 
tion of Phenomenalism, and not of Phenomenalism as such. Indeed 
some criticism of this sort — that even a Phenomenalistic Idealism 
is not entirely consonant with common sense — must be, possible 
if there is to be any difference between a Phenomenalistic Idealism 
and a common sense Realism. 

Perhaps the most striking of these arguments is that, despite 
his Phenomenalism, the Idealist is still committed to the view that 
there could be no existence without minds, that the existence of 
matter depends on the existence of perceivers. ‘If the Phenomena- 
Hst is correct then before there were minds having sense-impres- 
sions, there was just nothing. You can say “There were physical 
objects”, but if this only means that there were unfulfilled pos- 
sibilities of having sense-impressions this does not contradict the 
statement that there was nothing’.® If we do identify sense d^a 
with percepts, thinking of these as the genuine constituents of the 
world from which what we call ‘external objects’ can be const ructe , 

^ Cf. Armstrong I, pp. 62-7. ' 

^ Cf. Berlin 1 and Ayer’s reply VI, pp. 120 ff; Armstrong I, PP. S 3 -«^* 

^ Cf, Moore 11 , pp. 190 ff. * Armstrong I, p. 55 * 
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thm wc arc committed to the startling view that ‘Plij-sical 
objects existed before there were pcrceivers’ is consistent with, 
and e\en entails, Xothing existed before there were perccivers’. 
For to say that phj-sical objects existed before there were per- 
ceivers is simply to say that certain tilings (percepts) which could 
have existed did not. Obviously this is quite contrary to common 
sense, although, as Armstrong admits, it does not mean that an 
Idealistic Phenomenalism must be mistaken. But a Realist Pheno- 
menalist is not committed to the oddity. He says that things did 
exist before there were perccivers, although he adds that this is 
equivalent to saying that parts or aspects of those things could h.avc 
been perceived had certain conditions, c.g. the existence of per- 
ceners,^ een satisfied. To say that something can be perceived if 
something else is perceived— which is the form of tlic Plieno- 
menahst s sense datum statements— is not to say that amthing ife 
perceiixd or even that any perccivers exist, .so its truth is quite 
rampatible with the non-existence of perccivers. It is only tlie 
ist, M o 1 entifics sense data with percepts and claims that 
percepte are the only things that do exist and that eventhing 

"ho is forced 

^ ^ existence of matter depend upon the existence of 

^ different objection that the Phenomenalist 
ca,,,.i o reject, or at best make nonsense of, our ordinan' 
is suono!i^rr^f e.xplanations.i The room I am now in 

nercSLl!'^ foundations which no one perceives, mat I now 
menalist ^e foundations, according to the Pheno- 

denend unn^ possibilities. How can actualities 

depend upon unfulfilled possibilities? 

me question is as unfair as the older ‘Would you have 

cepts?’2 The?!, percepts, and are clothed in per- 

exist anv more tlf foundations 

the Idedi^ aH food. But 

percents co^ foundations exist only in the sense that 
actual existenep certain conditions, i.e. he reduces the 

SencTS Waf ' P°^^ible. not actual, 

to the Hew that tV ™^^^.outibes. So he does seem committed 
the .new that this room is supported by a collection of unftil- 
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filled possibilities, and this seems perilously close to nonsense. 
The oddity does not arise for the Redist Phenomenalist. H6 insists 
that the foundations do exist, and although he adds that this 
amounts to saying that certain sense data can be perceived, he does 
not mean that saying the foundations exist is nothing more than 
saying certain private mental entities which do not exist could 
exist. All he means is that, whether they are perceived or 
not, certain parts or aspects of the foundations could be per- 
ceived. 

One way out of the Idealist’s difficulty might be to say that 
questions of cause and effect, etc., apply only at the level of 
external objects, that these notions cannot be applied to percepts.^ 
But how can this restriction be justified, except as an ad hoc device 
to avoid oddities? Why should we not ask what causes our percepts? 
Surely we want to ask, as Locke did, why our percepts are as they 
are, why certain visual ones go with certain tactual ones, why 
different people perceive similar ones? It may that we cannot 
answer these questions, except by means of a Berkelean deiis ex 
viachina. But the only reason for saying we shouldn’t even ask 
them seems to be that this isn’t convenient ! The Idealist must be 
committed to odd and implausible — though not necessarily false 
views about the nature and status of causal and similar types of 
explanation. 

The following arguments against Phenomenalism, seem to me 
to be successful: 

(6) The first is the argument w^e have already considered, that 
in the sense in which really exists’ is equivalent to X can be 
perceived*, ‘can be perceived’ itself relies upon the notion of 
Xs really existing. What this means, in effect, is that the notion of 
a possible sense datum, which is indispensible for the Phenomena- 
listic analysis, incorporates the notion of real existence which is to 
be analysed. The Idealist has to refer to possible sense data if he is 
to explain not only w^hat it is for something to exist unperceived, 
but also what it is for tw^o people to perceive the same thing, or 
even for one person to perceive the same thing on different oc- 
casions. AVhat makes it true that Jones and Smith are perceiving 
the same pen is not that they are perceiving similar sense^ data, or 
pens are mass-produced and they may well perceive similar sense 
data when they are looking at quite different objects. There is even 
» Cf. Ayer IV. pp. 146-50. 
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the possibility that the surroundings in which they perceive the 
pen are qualitatively tlie same, even though what they perceive 
are thousands of miles apart. What makes it tme that they arc 
perceiving the same pen and not different pens in similar sur- 
roundings IS not that what one secs is pretty much like what 
the other sees— for if one looks through distorting glass the dif- 
ferences might well be great— but that they arc both looking at 
le same part of space. And that they are both looking at the same 

F^i • ° be guaranteed, in sense datum terms, by 

talking about what other sense data arc possible if they each do 
erent t mgs, such as looking around them, moving away in 
vanous directions, etc. I shall later argue that even this does not 
provide a Phenomcnalistic analysis of what it is for ttvo people to 
percene c same thing, but at any rate it is obvious that tlic 
c^^ot even hope to succeed unless it refers to possible 
argument is that by a ‘possible sense 
datum Pot one that is logically possible (for any sense 

bable without self-contradiction is l^ically 

Sd if Fusible) nor one that will be per- 

condih'nnc^tVi conditions are satisfied (for we cannot specify 
one that ^ that what exists will be perceived), but 

theS Stat^m ^ place-will be hypo- 

rerceted ‘If and such sense data We 

Sir thet 've to tell 

ficatfen ot hvn ir.- difficulties of the veri- 

cals, are counter-factual hypotheti- 

far as he mnn*. a ^^g^cian avoids them by saying that so 
lead from truth to fLitv so long as it does not 

the protasis is tme apodosis is not false when 

the truth of a hvDothpT*^^i^°^ would ordinarily determine 

wants to determi tV. Phenomenalist 
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perceive Albert i im sense data then I can 

rs, M.h.l.I,ke sense data, tvhereas the Phenomenalist 
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wants this statement to be true if and only if the Albert Memorial 
is in, on or near the Taj Mahal. 

I think that the question of whether a particular hypothetical is 
true or false is, ordinarily, the question of whether some cate- 
gorical — often universal — statement, in which the hypothetical is, 
as we might say, grounded, is true or false. That is, when a person 
claims that something of the form Tf p then g’ is true we ask him 
to justify his statement and show that it is true by indicating some 
true categorical statement which establishes the truth of the hypo- 
thetical (we need not go into the difficult question of how it does 
this). The hypothetical is grounded in the categorical in the sense 
that it is true or false (or a matter of opinion) in so far as the cate- 
gorical is true or false (or a matter of opinion). The categorical 
may be the statement of some natural law or empirical generali- 
zation but it need not be. The hypothetical ‘If I let go of this book 
it will fall to the floor’ is grounded in some such categorical as ‘All 
unsupported bodies fall’, and the hypothetical ‘If Hitler had not 
invaded Russia he would have conquered Britain’ is grounded in 
some such categorical as ‘Hitler’s undivided forces were stronger 
than those of Britain’. The important point is that an ungrounded 
hypothetical, one without a categorical on which its truth value 
depends, is not only impossible to verify but actually lacking in 
truth value. 

The Phenomenalist’s sense datum hypotheticals will, presum- 
ably, be grounded in the categoricals to which they are supposed to 
be equivalent. ‘If I perceive next room-Hke sense data I can per- 
ceive table-like sense data’ will depend for its truth value on There 
is a table in the next room’. So if the sense datum statement is to 
be true it requires and presupposes, and cannot replace, the 
external statement which it is supposed to translate. The Pheno- 
menalist may say that what this shows is that the categorical is 
needed as well as the hypothetical and he is, after all, not denying 
or rejecting the categorical, but maintaining only that one is a 
translation of the other. But there is more to the argument than 
this. First of all it shows that it is quite impossible for the hypo- 
thetical to be used instead of the categorical, as the Idealist wishes. 
We cannot say that the categorical is just a construction on the true 
facts which are described by the hypothetical, for the argument 
shows that the truth is the other way about. And secondly it shows 
that the sense datum hypothetical cannot be a complete trans ation 
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of the categorical. No matter how we state the hypothetical it 
always presupposes some categorical statement in which it is 
group e , so there must always be some categorical element 
required by the hypothetical and not included in it. We may be 
able to deduce, logically, one from the other, but tliis is possible 
only because one presupposes the other. It is this point, no doubt, 
boA the feeling that even if the Phcnomcnalistic 
translation IS entailed by and entails the ordinarj* e.xtemal object 

anTtW ’ r meaning of tliat statement, 

to Phenomenalist has done something strange 

as irons and‘'hik3.‘''""‘''"“ " things 

viJu. orrT?'® objection is even more devastating than the pre- 
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spatio-temporal lomt’ ° identified by reference to their 

in purely sense datum ^ cannot identify particular objects 
fed spSe^S TJ’ •'>» °"ly I>y xaf.r.nJ.o a 

rafeenca ,o M.„al phyaidubjW “ 

a sens'e^^aiJu HSw fed “ establish that 

works by reference to tbp particular object. The first 

y ererencetothe sensory setting’. We try to identify the 

^ Cf. Strawson I, Ch. t. 
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object in sense datum terms by describing what sense data can be 
perceived if we look around the place where the first sense datum 
is perceived. There are two difficulties here. The first is that wc 
may never know when we have mentioned enough sense data to 
distinguish, e.g. this particular room and this particular table from 
all other rooms and tables, and the amount and type of sense data 
that have to be mentioned will vary from room to room and table 
to table. And secondly it is always an empirical question whether 
or not there is something else qualititatively identical witli this 
room and this table, so the connection between ‘There is a table 
in the next room’ and the sense datum statement can never be 
one of logical entailment. It may follow from the fact that I per- 
ceive sense data, a, c that I am perceiving external object A and 
not something else like but this follows only because there is 
not something somewhere else which is exactly like A in these 
respects, so that I could perceive the sense data I do and yet be 
perceiving not A but this other thing. And that there is no such 
thing exactly like A in these respects is alwa}^ an empirical and 
never a logical matter, so it cannot follow logically from the fact 
that I perceive these sense data that I am perceiving A and not 
something else. This objection holds no matter how far we specify 
sense data of A and its surroundings. Even if we specify all possible 
sense data — presumably an infinite number ^there is still the 
logical possibility that the world is symmetrical such that one could 
perceive qualitatively identical sense data in precisely the saine 
order by starting out from numerically distinct objects in numeri- 
cally different places. 

The second way of tr3^ing to specify in sense datum terrns that a 
particular object is being perceived is by reference to the sensory 
route’ that has to be traversed in getting from the place now per- 
ceived to the place where that object is. On this account the sense 
datum translation for e.g. ‘There is a colony of penguins at t e 
South Pole’ will be enormously complicated, referring to all sorts 
of things— everything that is to be perceived on the way from here 
to the Pole — about which I know, think and care notmng an 
which, therefore, do not seem to belong in any analysis^ of my 
original statement. Moreover the ‘sensory route’ method is op^ 
to precisely the same objections as the ‘sensory setting me o , 
for 'we will need to establish that the sense data mentione in t e 
sensory route story are sense data to be perceived on the way to 
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the South Pole, and not sense data to be perceived on the qualita- 
tiTCly similar way to somewhere else. And this raises just the 

difficulties of trying to establish that these arc sense data of the 
table in the next room. 

These difficulties arc familiar but they lead to a stronger objee- 
tion which IS noMvell-known. No sense datum statement which is 
ai e y e.g. There is a table in the next room’ could ever be 
equivalent to it, because it would not entail it in turn. If a sense 
datum statement is to entail ‘There is a table in the next room’ it 
thi! sufficienUy detailed to distinguish this table and 

th,\ n T K be able to do 

ffiis only by saying what this table and tliis room are like. But 

tahlfw "" nothing about what the 

vet ‘Th table and room could be very different and 

estabhl " '' " be true. In trying to 

mom t nn '"""f I.”'" « table in the next 

the sense rint there being a table in some room somewhere, 

the oriHnnI ^ ^tement must, of necessity, go beyond what is in 
identiff evte statement. The point is that we can 

what thev arM‘t referring to them, without saying 

to external V,' ^ sense datum statements cannot refer 

datum '‘^"^bfy external objects in sense 

beyond thT saying what they are like, and so going 

wh,T 'f " mu statement. No sense datum 

opSd to " ^ble in the nex-t room’, as 

aa^by 

St mo^^ ani ir ’ betiveen ‘There is a table inV 

modification does to "pLn statement. It is not clear what this 

stiU faced , but the Phenomenalist is 

some description ofthe^tSSndffi^'^^ difficulties. There may be 
be put into sense dati, ^ room next door which might 

this table and this rn^ is sufficient to distinguish 

have no idea .vt ^ 

that I had got Se I could never be sure 

examined all other tablM^'^^ identifying description until I had 

statements harsense lr ^ ^^ternal object 

lent as a matter of fact it statements to which they are equiva- 

> ems that we can never know what these 
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sense datum equivalents are. There may be Phenomenalistic ‘trans- 
lations’, in this sense, for our ordinary external object statements, 
but we can never provide them ! 

(9) When the Phenomenalist offers something of the form ‘If 
such and such sense data are perceived such and such other sense 
data can be perceived’ as a translation for an external object 
statement he tacitly assumes that the perceiver remains in one 
spot, or at the most moves only a small distance. For it might be 
the case that we first perceive sense data as of the next room and 
then perceive sense data as of the table even though there is no 
table in the next room, because, between perceiving the first and 
second sense data, we are moved from the next room to some other 
place where the table is. How can this assumption be stated in 
sense datum terms? We will not be able to rule out the possibility 
of movement by referring to other visual, tactual or kinaesthetic 
sense data for it is always possible for us to move or be moved 
without having any of these visual, tactual or kinaesthetic sense 
data. The only way of ruling out this possibility is to refer to the 
sense data other perceivers could perceive if they were to watch us. 
We then have to ensure that they are not the victims of instan- 
taneous transportation. And so on, ad infinitum, 

(10) The Phenomenalist has difficulties over the notion of a 
perceiver. He will have to avoid any reference to perceivers who 
are to be thought of as physical or external objects, as involving 
more than sense data. Ayer^ has suggested that this might be done 
by phrasing the sense datum statements ‘impersonally’, by saying, 
e.g. ‘If sense data as of the next room are perceived sense data as of 
the table can be perceived’. But it is clear that this statement still 
presupposes a reference to a perceiver, to one perceiver who per- 
ceives both room-like and table-like sense data. It may be true 
botli that I perceive sense data as of this room and that some Lon- 
don bus conductor perceives sense data as of the Albert Memorial, 
Mthout it being true that this room is in, on or near the Albert 
Memorial. The Phenomenalist will have to produce some Neutral 
Monist account of what a perceiver is, i.e. a definition of a per- 
ceiver solely in terms of sense data. There is not space to go into 
tlie difficulties of such an account, but it seems to me that a Pheno- 
menalistic analysis of perceivers is, if an5i:hing, less likely to suc- 
ceed than a Phenomenalistic analysis of external objects. 

* IV, pp. 162-3. 

c 
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(ii) There is a final pomt that might be made against the 
Phenomenalist, although it is not a conclusive theoretical objec- 
tion. One of Ae main motives for Phenomenalism, whether 
ea or Idealist, is that it can cash eveiythmg in terms of what is, 
or can be, perceived, and so enables us to avoid the problem of how 
we can toow about what cannot be perceived. But we have seen 
that a Phenomenalistic translation has no hope of succeeding 
unless It refers to sense data perceived or perceptible by more than 
one perceiver. It never follows logically from what I perceive 
that other people perceive, or can perceive, certain things, so the 
Phenomenalist has to refer if not to tilings which cannot be per- 
ceived at least to things which any particular individual does not 
and cannot perceive. So we are left with a form of the problem that 
Phenomenalism was designed to avoid. We are left with the 
problem that what we claim to know involves a reference to what 
we, individually, do not and cannot perceive. 

4.4 PRAGMATIC* PHENOMENALISM 

Phenomenalist’s attempt to find 
SL i t” entail and are entailed by external 

p£L? that a weakened 

eieS implication from 

SSrl-k statement to sense datum statement, and vice 

menSil^ hfu the point or status of such a Pheno- 

if wf adonte? <■ riT" objections might be avoided 
wwlh tTt " or ‘pragmatic’ Phenomenalism 

stations S “^tual entailments or 

irfor anTn^t t object statement 

Srtin coS^T to a statement that, given 

Va^ous sent Z’ perceived.^ 

is a mouse in thrcomS^Th*''''^-^” ^7- b^e ‘There 

floor’- to savtVipcp+v.- • • is something supporting this 

of various anoronrini T certain other sense data 

peSers who to be perceived by 

bSSrpWdin i"to certain places, riiis in tur^ 

percdved! If no-n™ bata that are liable or likely to be 

reject the external oh’ the appropriate sense data we 

perceive them then ^ at^ent; if some do and some do not 
P them then we may be in doubt as to the truth of the 

* Ayer IV, sects. 3. 7; Lewis I. 
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external object statement; but if everyone or most people or even 
just several people do perceive the appropriate sense data the 
external object statement is taken as true. 

This attentuated Phenomenalism is difficult to prove false, if 
only because of the essentially vague way in which it is stated. The 
relation held to hold bet\veen sense datum and external object 
statements is so indeterminate as to be difficult to examine, and 
the theory rests on the obvious fact that the external object state- 
ment and the sense datum statement yvill be in much the same 
position as regards e\idence, verifiability and content. Evidence 
for and proof of one vdll be evidence for and proof of the other, 
and to the same extent, and, for all practical purposes, the one 
conveys as much information as the other. Even so objections can 
be raised. Talk about ‘probable’ and ‘likely’ sense data may 
enable the Phenomenalist to escape the difficulties of the notion of 
‘possible’ sense data, but perhaps the same objections arise. In 
what sense are these sense data probable or likely? Why are they 
probable or likely? Surely their probability and likelihood can 
only be established, even made sense of, by reference to the em- 
pirical facts, the facts as stated in the external object statement 
which is to be translated. Does not the sense datum statement pre- 
suppose and rely upon the external object statement? Nor do I 
see how a ‘Pragmatic’ Phenomenalism can overcome the impossi- 
bility of translating identifying references to external objects into 
sense datum terms (objection 8). Even this drastically weakened 
Phenomenalism does not seem to escape the fundamental objec- 
tions to the theory. 



CHAPTER 5 

THE ARGUMENTS 'i’O 
SENSE-DEPENDENCE 

5.1 PHIMAUY QUALITII-S AND SHCONDAHV QUAI.lTirS 
If It IS impossible to provide a Plicnomcnalistic analysis of state- 
ments about physiral objects, it follows that the Idealist cannot 
acwmmo ate the views of common sense about what we perceive. 
it.A ^ show that cvcrj'thing we ordinarily say about what 
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establish that everythin^ ^ ‘^“^S^ this does not in itself 
perceive it this con^l, perceive exists only in so far as we 

the primary qualitip<i follow if we agree that we perceive 

qualities. We mav still" ^ * tough our perception of the secondary 

primary q^iiSSdr^'" of*' 

■will not be these inrlp ^ ’^'Icpendently of our perception, but it 

aware of in our Der^ 

our perception. Rather the primary qualities we per- 
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ceive, and which are in our perception indissolubly linked with 
the sense-dependent secondary qualities, will be, at best, sense- 
dependent representations of the independent primary qualities. 
This, roughly, was Locke’s view. Or one might argue, as Berkeley 
does in effect, that the secondary qualities are sense-dependent, 
and that there is no genuine difference between the primary 
qualities and the secondary qualities, which means that all sensible 
qualities will be sense- dependent. So in either of these two ways 
the arguments for tlie sense-dependence of secondary qualities 
might be used to establish the sense- dependence of everything we 
perceive. 

The primary qualities are shape, size, extension, position, 
solidity, impenetrability and rigidity. To these are sometimes 
added number, wliich hardly counts as a quality, and motion and 
rest, which arc simply aspects of position. The secondary qualities 
are colour, taste, smell, temperature, texture and sound. AVhat are 
the differences between these two groups? Do they justify our 
saying that either or both arc sense- dependent? 

The first thing that is said about the secondaty qualities is that 
they vary with the conditions of observations in a way that the 
primary qualities do not. If I look at a white object through red 
glass I see red not white ; from a distance a loud sound is heard as 
soft, if we have a cold things lose tlieir smell, etc. On the other 
hand an object’s size and shape do not vary in this way, so it 
seems natural to conclude that the former qualities depen on 
the perceiver in a way that the primary qualities do not. To this 
Berkelej’' replied that the primary qualities do vary accor mg to 
the conditions of observation— a distant object looks small and a 
tilted penny looks elliptical just as the white wall looks red and the 

distant sound sounds soft. 1 • 1 -n 1 1 » 

Even so there is an important difference here which Berkeley s 
argument obscures. With both primary and secondary qualities an 
object can appear different from what it really is, but tl^ secon ary 
qualities are appear ance’‘deterviined^ i.e. the nature of the qua 
determined by how it, the quality, appears.^ ^ 

much point or even sense in asking ‘What shape is this square or 
saying ‘This red is red’ but we can ask ‘What shape is this shape? 
and say ‘This colour is red’. Now if it makes sense to as w ic 
quality a quality is, or to say that a quality is a particular qua 1 y, 1 

1 ‘Appears* here has what I will call its ‘resemblance* sense, cf. 6.3. 
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circular’. In that case colours would not be appearance-deter- 
mined. 

Sounds arc more complicated. Even if my ears are blocked with 
cotton wool so that a loud and piercing sound sounds soft and 
muffled we want to say that the sound I hear is loud and piercing, 
just as we say that the shape I see is circular, although it looks 
elliptical. But on the other hand we want to say that I hear it as 
soft and muffled just as, through the blue glass, I perceive the 
white object as blue, when we could hardly say that I perceive the 
circular penny as elliptical.^ So it is not clear whether sounds are 
appearance-determined qualities or not. The truth is, I tliink, 
that sounds are not qualities at all but things, external objects, in 
their own right. If I say that the colour I see is, really is, there to 
be seen then I necessarily commit myself to saying that there is, 
really is, sometliing there which possesses that colour. There seems 
to be a contradiction in the notion of a colour’s existing without 
there being anything which possesses, or at least appears to possess, 
that colour. But, even if it never happens, there is certainly no 
contradiction in the notion of a sound’s existing ^rithout there 
being anything which makes tliat sound, ^^^len I say that the 
sound I hear is, really is, there to be heard I do not necessarily 
commit myself to saying that there is, really is, something diere 
which makes the sound. Sounds, then, are items in their own right, 
but like physical objects they possess various qualities, of being 
sharp, flat, shrill, piercing, muffled, etc., and it is these qualities 
of sounds which are appearance- determined. And, to be quite 
accurate, it is these qualities of sounds which are the secondary 
qualities, rather than sounds as such. All this can be also said, I 
think, about tastes and smells. 

Finally, notice that vith appearance-determined, qualities the 
one thing cannot appear, in this sense, to be two different things 
at once. A thing cannot look white and look blue at the same time 
in the way that the tilted penny does look both circular and ellip- 
tical. We might say of the thing that looks blue through blue glass 


^ In fact the ‘perceive as’ expression seems appropriate only where there is 
the possibility that the quality I perceive is different from the quality actually 
possessed by the object, as with appearance-determined qualities or w 
example, a match-box seen in a distorting mirror looks oval. In the match-box 
example, although not in the tilted penny example, we want to say 
I see is not the shape of the object. Rather it is the shape of the o jec 
image. 
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have tlie senses we do. We can conceive of a being who has different 
senses from us, and who therefore perceives different secondary 
qualities. He might perceive magnetic attraction, or electrical 
changes, for example. Or he might be aware of the same physical 
phenomena as we are, but in a different way. He might, for 
example, be visually sensitive to sound waves. But we have much 
greater difficulty in admitting the possibility of a being who did 
not perceive the primary qualities tliat we do. 

However none of this shows that the secondary qualities are 
sense- dependent and the primary qualities not. What is sometimes 
said^ is that the various secondary qualities are not only proper 
and tautologous objects of their various senses, but tliey are also 
‘internal* or ‘cognate’ objects of those senses. This terminology is 
borrowed from the grammar books, where the noun in I jump a 
jump’ or T hit a liit’ is referred to as an ‘internal’ or ‘cognate^ 
accusative. Indeed the apparent similarity between I see a colour 
and T hear a sound’ on the one hand, and ‘I dance a dance or 
‘I play a game’ on the other, is taken to show not only that colours 
and sounds exist only in so far as they are seen and heard, ^ ut 
also that colours and sounds are somehow identical with seeing 
and hearing!^ Unfortunately this argument, which is a rect 
refutation of Moore’s argument in his Refutaitoii of Idea ism^ 
involves two important errors. 

First, it is a mistake to say that an internal accusative is one 
where the noun refers to the same thing or activity as the yer . ^ is 
is certainly true of some internal accusatives ; in I jump a jump an 
‘I hit a hit’ both noun and verb refer to the same activity. But there 
are other examples where this is not so, cf. I give ^ S 
marry a spouse’. Clearly the gift is not the same thing as t e giving, 
and the spouse is not identical with the marrying, a er le 
point is that the thing named by the noun deserv^es t lat particu ar 
name only because of the occurmnee of whatever it is a ^ 
scribed by the verb. The book exists whether I give it or no , 


= Du °srrp!; 29 : 'An accusative connate with a given activity exists only 
in the occurence of that activity’. ^ to dance 

» Ducasse I. pp. 232-3: To sense blue • • • to waltz’), to jump a 

the waltz is to dance “waltzily* ’ (i.e. in the mann etc.’. In other 

leap is to jump *‘Ieapily” (i.e. in the manner calle rleed of valour 

words perception of blue is a kind of perception m the \%ay 
is a kind of deed. 

C* 
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can change from having some colour to having no colour. But 
there is a more important point than this. Physical objects are 
spatio-temporal objects, fundamentally bound up with the spatio- 
temporal framework in terms of which we individuate, identify 
and re-identify objects of all types and lands. And the primary 
qualities are, in the last analysis, spatio-temporal qualities, i.e. 
they embody the spatio-temporal character of physical objects. 
Position involves location in the spatio-temporal framework, ex- 
tension can be described as location at more than one point in a 
dimension, shape and size consist in extension in various dimen- 
sions, and solidity, rigidity, impenetrability, refer to the occupation 
of an area of space. And it may be because number is connected 
with the individuation, identification and re-identification of 
objects, which works by reference to the spatio-temporal frame- 
work, that some philosophers have regarded it as a primary quality. 
In short, the primary qualities are dimensional properties, and it 
is tWs which explains their being the defining properties of, and 
so essential to, physical objects. 

Finally there is the suggestion that the primary qualities are of 
particular importance to scientists in a way that secondary quali- 
ties are not. This is due to several factors, including the fact that 
the secondary qualities are not essential to the solid bodies which 
are the physicist’s main concern. When the physicist investigates 
such things as mass, velocity, spatio-temporal co-ordinates and the 
like he is concerned with tlie same phenomena we ordinarily 
describe as solidity, movement, position, and so on. It is 
easy to see now those who lived around the time of Newton came 
to regard the primar}'' qualities as more important, and so more 
real, than the secondary qualities. Even so this suggestion restricts 
science, in effect, to physics, and even the physicist is, in his own 
way, interested in sounds, colours, etc. 

It might now be said tliat what the physicist is interested in is 
not sounds and colours as such, but the physical phenomena, 
sound- and light-waves, which are the cause of the sounds and 
colours we perceive, and that this is another difference between 
primary and secondary qualities. The latter, unlike the former, 
have an external, physical, cause. In 7.3 I will argue that the 
physical phenomena are not to be thought of as the causes of the 
sounds and colours we perceive but rather as, in a definite sense, 
identical with the sounds and colours we perceive. What we call 
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\Vc have, then, four points of difference between primary and 
secondary' qualities: 

(1) The sccondarj- qualities arc appearance-determined, while 
the primary qualities are not. 

(2) Wrat sccondarj' qualities we perceive depends on what 
senses we possess, while the primarj' qualities arc independent of 
the individual senses. 

(3) The primnr)' cj\i«ililics, ns dimcnslonnl properties, arc the 
defining properties of plmicnl objects, while the sccondnr}* 
qualities arc not. 

(4) The primnr}' qualities have extensive TnngniUidc, while the 
sccondarj' qualities have intensive magnitude. 

I do not see that any of these differences warrants our regarding 
the secondary’ qualities as sense-dependent, or docs anything to 
suggest an Idealist or Causal theory' interpretation of our percep- 
tion. We must beware of the following mistakes; 

(i) The mistake of thinking that because a quality is appearance- 
determined it exists only in so far as an object appears to someone 
to have that quality. We might think that because what colour is 
perceived depends on what colour a thing looks, and since \\liat 
colour a thing looks can, among other things, depend on tiic state 
of the pcrccivcr, it depends on the pcrcciver that a colour is per- 
ceived. But even Mxchat colour is perceived docs depend, to some 
extent, on the pcrccivcr, it doesnh follow that it depends on the 
pcrccivcr that a colour is perceived, at least no more than 1 
depends on a pcrccivcrwhcthcr anjlhing is perceived. ^ 

that some colours exist only in so far as they arc pcrcci\ c ocs no 
mean that all colours do, anj’ more than the fact that some ag 
gers (or items described as daggers) exist only in so far as t icj arc 
perceived means that all daggers do. Nor docs the fact t la a 
colour we ascribe to an object depends on ^^hat co our is per 
ceived under certain conditions mean that the object ‘ 

colour only in so far as it is perceived. The fact tiat \sc 
what colour an object really is in terms of how it 00 's maj < 
us to think that an object cannot be coloured when it is no pc 
ceived, for how can it look, e.g. red if it is not being 
But to say that an object is red is not to say that it now 00 ^ 
to anyone. It is only to say that it would look red under the 

appropriate conditions. 


1 Cf. 6.2. 
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(2) The mistalce of passing from ‘WTiat is the real colour?’ to 
‘Is it really coloured?’, i.e. of passing from the fact that things can 
and do appear to have different colours in different circumstances, 
and the problem of establishing %vhich of these colours is the real 
colour, to the quite umvarranted conclusion that the object has 
no real colour. A similar mistake might be made wth primary 
qualities. 

(3) The mistake of thinking that the secondary qualities are 
‘intemal’ objects after the verbs of perception, and so thinking that 
they exist only in so far as there is perception, not to mention the 
mistake of identifjing these qualities toA tj'pes or species of per- 
ception itself. 

(4) The mistake of thinking that since we perceive, conceive 
and know of the secondary qualities we do because we have the 
senses we do, it is only because -we have these senses that these 
qualities exist. This is the mistake of thinking that because 
knowledge of x depends on y, ar’s existence must also depend on 

(5) The mistake of thinking that because the secondary 
qualities are not essential properties of phj'sical objects they are 
not real properties of phpical objects. 

(6) The mistake of thinking that because physicists are not 
particularly interested in the secondary qualities as such, the 
secondary qualities do not belong to the physical world in the 
way that the phj^ical phenomena, in which the physicist is 
interested, do. 

(7) Th^ mistake of thinking that the secondary qualities are 
caused by those physical phenomena. 

There is more to be said about i, 6 and 7. We shall be returning 
to these topics in the next two chapters. 

5.2 THE ARGUMENT FROM SENSATIONS 
The argument from sensations is the argument that the things we 
perceive are sensations, and as such exist only when they are 
perceived. Clearly the crucial question is whether we do perceive 
sensations, in any sense from which it follows that they exist only 
when perceived. The main source of error here has been the 
multiple ambiguity of the term ‘sensation’. 

Sensation’ has two ordinary uses.^ First, we use it to refer to 
one particular kind of perception, perception via the tactual and 

^ Cf. Ryle III. 
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We slip from talk about our perception or sensation, to talk about 
our perceptions and sensations, where as the plural indicates we 
are not talking about the process of perceiving or sensing, but 
about what we are aware of (cf. the similar shift from ‘utterance’ 
in the sense of the act of uttering, to ‘utterance’ in the sense of 
what is uttered). 

We will see that this error, this failure to distinguish perception 
from what is perceived, is more common than one might have 
supposed possible. It was first pointed out by Moore in his Refit- 
tation of Idealism, although this major point of his article is easily 
obscured by its difficult terminology and the confusing use of 
terms like ‘idea’ and ‘sensation’. The argument is clearly stated by 
Stace:*'^ Tf we compare a green sense datum with a blue sense 
datum, we find a common element, namely awareness. The aware- 
ness must be different from the green because awareness also 
exists in the case of awareness of blue, and that awareness, at any 
rate, is not green. Therefore, since green is not the sarne thing as 
awareness of green, green might exist wthout awareness’. In 
Soine Main Problems of Philosophy Moore added two further 
points: (i) It is at least logically possible that the colour I see 
should continue to exist after I see it, but it is not logically possible 
for my seeing to continue to exist when I stop seeing; ( 2 ) It is 
logically possible that the colour I see belongs to an external object, 
but it is not logically possible that my seeing belongs to an external 
object. 

These arguments do not show that what is perceived does exist 
independently of being perceived, Moore does not so much refute 
Idealism, as uncover one mistake which might tempt us to thinJc 
that, so far as the things we perceive are concerned, to be is to be 
perceived. What the arguments do show is that what is perceived 
must be distinguished from the perception of it. This means that 
we must guard against the confusion between ‘sensation’ in the 
sense of ‘sensing’, and ‘sensation’ in the sense of- ‘sense datum’. ^ 

^ I, p. 369, cf. Moore IV, pp. 30-1, p. 44; and Russell I, pp. 41-2. Moore’s 
argument has been challenged by Ducasse (i). See p. 73 above. 

^ Hamlyn I is one example of this confusion. Although the word appears in 
the very title of his book, Hamlyn never explains what he means by ‘sensation*. 
Its coupling with ‘perception* suggests that he means ‘sensing*, but he talks 
interchangeably (cf. p. 196) about ‘sensation* and ‘sensatiom*. The same thing is 
true of Ryle’s distinction between observation and sensation (I, ch. 7), although 
Ryle admits to misgivings about his use of the ‘official* sensation terminology. 
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There is a difference between saying that all perception involves 
sensation, where that noun does not usually take a plural, and 
saying that all perception involves having sensations, even though 
both may be true. If we do not distinguish ‘All perception in- 
volves sensation (sensing)’ from ‘All perception involves sensa- 
tions (sense data)’, we may find ourselves led from the fact that 
sensing is, in some sense, private, mental and sense-dependent, 
to the conclusion that sense data arc private, mental and sense- 
dependent, and hence to the conclusion that sense data arc per- 
cepts. It was to avoid this sort of confusion that I preferred to 
speak of ‘sensory awareness’ rather than of ‘sensing* or ‘sensation’. 

Another error we must guard against is the assimilation of 
visual, auditory and other ‘perceptual’ sensations to bodily sen- 
sations. Their unexplained use of ‘sensation’ makes the theories of 
Berkeley and Mill, for example, more plausible than they would 
otherwise be. If, as is usually held, bodily sensations exist only 
in so far as thc}^ arc percei%'ed, then it will seem that to say we 
always perceive sensations will be to say that we always perceive 
sense-dependent entities. But clearly perception does not always 
involve sensations in the sense of bodily sensations. Seeing, for 
example, docs not involve having sensations in the eyes, or any- 
where else. If we do not distinguish bodily sensations from per- 
ceptual sensations we might take it for granted that perceptual 
sensations exist only when perceived. And once we see the dis- 
tinction, any attempt to argue that perceptual sensations are bodily 
sensations will be grossly implausible. 

Berkeley^ attempts to argue that perceptual sensations are 
bodily sensations, but much of what he says is scarcely worth dis- 
cussing. He says that tastes and smells arc pleasant and unpleasant, 
pleasing and displeasing, as if it followed from this that they are 
sensations. Even apart from the question of whether all tastes and 
smells are pleasant or unpleasant, and the question of whether to 
say that a taste is pleasant or a smell unpleasant is to say that they 
are identical with pleasantness or unpleasantness, there is the 
point that pleasantness or pleasure are not bodily sensations in tlie 
first place. The one argument that seems to have any strength is 

The contrast with *obser\’ation* suggests that by 'sensation* he means 'sensing , 
but he too talks equally about *ha^^ng sensations*. We shall see (11.4) that this 
confusion im^alidates Ryle*s argument against sense data theories. 

* n. First Dialogue. 
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the argument about heat and cold, tvhich is not surprising when 
we remember that heat and cold arc sometimes perceived as 
bodily sensations felt and located within the pcrccivcr’s own body. 
But they can also he perceived as sensible qualities belonging to 
external objects; it is possible to feel the heat of an object without 
having a sensation of heat in one's own body. Someone who has 
been in the cold may feel the heat of the fire witli his hands, with- 
out feeling heat in his hands, even with liis hands continuing to 
feel cold. But Berkeley’s argument is ilint not just some but all 
heat and cold that we feel arc bodily sensations. He makes two 
points. 

First, he says that to feel intense heat or cold is to feel a pain, 
and pains are, of course, bodil)" sensations. We might w‘nnt to say 
tlrat heat or cold is the cause of the pain, and not identical with it. 
Berkeley’s answer is tliat we feel both heat and pain, and yet arc 
aw^rc of but one simple uniform thing, not two distinct tilings, 
w'hich means that the two must be identical. This argument can- 
not work. The fact is that we all know and can feel llic difference 
between heat and pain. So if we put our hand in tlie fire we will feel 
what we know to be heat, or we will feel what we know to be pain, 
or we will feel distinct sensations of both at once, or, most probably, 
W'e will feel a single sensation compounded of heat and pain. Yet 
the fact that heat and pain might combine to form a distinct 
sensation, different from the individual sensations of heat and pain, 
does nothing to show that tlie two are, in tlic end, identical. 
Similarly the fact that a trumpet and a trombone might combine 
to form a distinct sound, different from the individual sounds of 
trumpet and trombone, does nothing to show tliat the sounds arc, 
in the end, identical. 

Second, Berkeley, asks why we locate heat in the fire when we do 
not locate pain in the knife. There seem to be three important 
reasons for this. First, the pain is not something I feel just because 
the knife happens to be near or even touching me. I feel pain only 
if something is done with the knife — and a different tiling will have 
to be done with the knife for every person who is to feel pain — 
while all that is necessary for me to feel the heat of the fire is that 
I be near it. Second I may well continue to feel the pain even 
though the dagger is thousands of mUes away, or even destroyed, 
so, naturally, we do not ascribe the pain to the dagger. To this it 
may be said that I may well continue to feel warmth even though 
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I have gone away from the fire, or even if it has gone out, but then, 
significantly enough, the heat I feel is said not to be the heat of the 
fire but a bodily sensation located in my own body. The heat 
ascribed to tlie fire, as opposed to heat transferred to mybodyor the 
air by the fire, cannot be felt if we go away from the fire, or if the 
fire goes out. Third, the intensity of the heat varies as we move 
closer to or further away from the fire, whereas the intensity of 
the pain has nothing to do with the nearness, nature or even 
existence of the knife. 

Professor \^Tiite has pointed out to me that a pain in my eyes 
caused by a powerful searchlight beam may be like the heat of the 
fire in all these respects, and yet we still ascribe the pain to our- 
selves as a bodily sensation, and do not locate it in the searchhght 
beam. One reply might be that tlie pain-of-the-searchlight 
example is still not exactly like the heat-of-thc-fire example 
because the pain might continue, if only for a short time, after the 
light has been turned off, whereas the heat of the fire is, neces- 
sarily, not felt once we go away from the fire. If we continue to 
feel warmth then, ipso facto y it cannot be the warmtli of the fire 
that we then feel. This fact, together with the phenomenological 
similarity between what we feel in the knife case and what we feel 
in the searchlight case, might explain why we say merely that the 
searchlight beam is painful, and not tliat it possesses pain in the 
way that the fire possesses heat. But even this is not the full story. 
The thing about the fire is that its warmtli can be communicated to 
something else, a stone perhaps, and we can feel tlie warmth of e 
stone witliout going near the fire. If the searchlight made the things 
it illuminated painful, so that we could feel pain when we saw those 
things even after tlie light had been turned off, then we might 
think of pain as a quality of the searchlight beam. 

5,3 BODILY SENSATIONS 

At this point we might leave for a moment the argument between 
the theories of perception, and say something about t e status o 
bodily sensations as objects of perception. Despite t eir 
bodily sensations are often thought of as having rather a g os y 
air, as being mental or quasi-mental phenomena. This, o cour^, 
supports the argument from sensations. If it is agree at e 
bodily sensations we perceive are some sort of menta entity it 
may be easier to accept that other things we perceive are menta 
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entities too. So in this section I want to consider how bodily 
sensations differ from other perceptual objects. 

The first suggested difference might be that bodily sensations 
are not perceptual objects at all, that unlike tables and chairs, 
sounds and smells, shapes and colours, bodily sensations cannot 
be perceived. Certainly we do not normally talk about perceiving 
bodily sensations, but for that matter we don’t normally talk about 
perceiving soimds and smells either. Terceive’ is ordinarily used, 
if at all, of \dsion. Nevertheless ^perceive’ is used by philosophers 
to cover all the various modes of sensor}" awareness so I see no 
reason why w'e should not talk about perceiving bodily sensations; 
feeling a pain is as like hearing a sound as hearing a sound is like 
tasting a taste. 

However some may object to talk about perceiving bodily sen- 
sations on the grounds that bodily sensations are not objects of 
perception so much as types of perception. The word ‘sensation’, 
in particular the confusion between ‘sensation’ in the sense of 
‘sensing’ and ‘sensation’ in the sense of ‘bodily sensation’, is 
largely to blame here. There is also the fact that feeling a bodily 
sensation involves feeling something in one’s body, which may 
lead us to equate what goes on in us with the perception, to equate 
what I feel in my toe when I kick a stone, with my perception of 
the stone. But what goes on in my toe is not perception; what 
goes on in my toe has to be perceived, felt, as much as the 
stone does. It may also be necessary to point out tiiat, despite 
talk about ‘adverbial’ analyses of perception, to say that some- 
thing exists only in so far as it is perceived, which is some- 
thing most philosophers have w^anted to way about bodily sen- 
sations, is not to say that it is a type or way of percehing. Moore’s 
arguments in the Refutation of Idealism and elsewhere apply to 
our awareness of bodily sensations as much as they do to our 
awareness of colours. 

So if the pain that I feel is to be compared with anything in the 
case of, e.g. seeing a tree, it is with the tree and not the seeing. 
Both the tree and the pain are given a location, are perceived as 
being in a certain place, and we talk of being conscious of, and even 
of pa}ing attention to and coming to notice, the pain just as w’e 
talk of being conscious of, paying attention to and coming to 
notice the tree. The pain is what I feel just as the tree is what I 
see, and I do not notice the aw’areness of the pain any more than 
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I notice the awareness of the tree. Bodily sensations, then, are a 
kind of perceptual object, and our question remains: what 
differences arc there between them and other perceptual objects? 

A second suggested difference might be that bodily sensations, 
unlike other perceptual objects, arc incorporeal or ghostly. TJiis, 
together with their privac)^ is our reason for regarding bodily 
sensations as some form of mental phenomenon. Now when we 
say that mental phenomena, like thoughts or beliefs or thinking or 
percei^dng, arc incorporeal, we might mean any or all of three 
things: tliat tlicy cannot be perceived; that they have no physical 
location ; or that they are not solid. Of these only the third is t^e 
of bodily sensations, but this does not indicate any genuine 
difference between bodily sensations and other perceptual objects. 
Although I do not bump into or fall over pains or itches, the same 
is also true of shadows, sounds and smells. It may be significant 
that philosophers have often, perhaps for this very reason, tended 
to regard sounds and smells and the like as less real than physica 

objects. , 

Next, bodily sensations seem to differ from other perceptual 
objects in that they arc private in the rather special sense of being 
perceptible by one person alone, and in that they are 
located within the bodies of animate beings onl)^ t ^ ° ^ 

the beings who feel those sensations. Certainly this is a Jfference 
between bodily sensations and other perceptual object, ut is U a 
necessary difference? It is, presumably, true by de nition at 
bodily sensations, qua bodily sensations, are felt an oca e in 
animate bodies, etc., but is it necessarily true that sue t mgs as 
pains and kinaesthetic sensations are bodily sensations in is 
sense? Could pains, kinaesthetic sensations, etc., e e an 
located in inanimate objects? And could pains, kinaest letic sens 
ations, etc., be public, perceptible by more than one 

The answer is that they could. We feel pains, etc., only wu ii 
our own bodies because of the nature of the sensory amsm 
involved, because the network of nerve fibres by rne^s o 
we feel pains does not extend beyond our own bodies. I h 
argued elsewhere^ that if we could link our own , 

with those of other people we could feel the P^^^, e c., ^ 

feel, and feel them in their bodies. Similarly if 
contained the appropriate nerve fibres it might be possi e 

^ III. 
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link our nerv^ous 5)3161115 with those nerve fibres and so feel pains, 
etc., in those inanimate objects. This w’ould not mean that tliose 
objects were animate after all, so long as they did not themselves 
feel the sensations we feel in them. So it is not a necessary fact 
that pains, kinaesthetic sensations and the like arc private and felt 
and located in animate bodies alone; this is but a consequence of 
our nervous sj^tera’s being as it is. The view that bodily sensations 
are necessarily private is due, I think, to a confusion between 
different types of privacy, between sa)nng that something is 
necessarily private in the sense that it (logically) could not belong 
to someone else (‘1-privacy’), and sa)Tng that it is private in the 
sense of perceptible by one person done (‘m-privac}’’’). Pains are 
private in the logical sense, but this does not mean they are neces- 
sarily m-private. 

The next suggestion is that we cannot be mistaken about the 
bodily sensations we perceive, whereas we can be mistaken about 
other perceptual objects, i.e. can think they are other than they are. 
But surely it is possible to be mistaken about our bodily sensa- 
tions? Take the initiation trick where the unfortunate subject is 
blindfolded and told that he will be branded with the red-hot 
poker he can hear, and smell, being heated for the purpose. A 
piece of ice is pushed into his bare stomach and, naturdly enough, 
he screams. There seems a reasonable case for sa)ing he mistakes 
a sensation of cold for one of warmth. To be sure he will probably 
realize the deception almost immediately, but if he dies of fright 
on the spot it seems he will die thinking that he feels a sensation 
of intense heat, or pain, when in fact he does not. Or suppose that 
I have been suffering from a severe, but blessedly intermittent, 
toothache. I get a tingling in my cheek and for a moment, or even 
longer if my attention is elsewhere, I think it is the toothache 
again. And cannot I mistake toothache for headache? Or suppose 
‘somebody has experienced severe pain in the region of his heart. 
On describing the nature of the pain to a doctor, he learns that it is 
the s)mptom of a serious heart condition. On another occasion 
he gets a d^erent sort of pain in the same place. Is it not conceiv- 
able that, on getting this new sort of pain, he may panic, so that 
at first it feels to Inm as if it is the old pain again? Again, it is not 
possible, especially if we panic, for a pain to feel to us to be more 
intense than it really is?’.^ In fact children often make just this 
^ Armstrong II, p. 55. 
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that the recipient notice it. No matter what I do to you if it isn^t 
drastic enough to secure your attention it isn*t drastic enough to 
count as causing you pain. The only cases where we want to talk 
of an unperceived pain, are significandy, cases where our attention 
is di\erted. If a man gets badly burnt while helping at a fire he 
may not notice the pain until the fuss and the flames have died 
down, but there is a case for saying his hand was hurting all the 
time. E\en so ordinary language is ambiguous on this point: 

70^ were talking I didn’t notice the pain’ suggests that the 
pain continued unnoticed, but at the same time seems equivalent 
to ^^Tiile 3"ou were talkmg the pain stopped*. But even if we are 
to reject the notion of an unfelt pain this is not to reject the notion 
of an unfelt sensation. Cannot there be unfelt itches and tickles? 
Suppose I find mj^elf scratching my leg and realize that it is 
^ not tempting, indeed natural, to say that there was 

^ itch there e\en before I noticed it, that I scratched it because 
It itched even though I had not yet felt that itch? Or is there any- 
g odd in talk about the various kinaesthetic sensations which 
must have occurred in my fingers and wrists as I lyped the last 
page, even though I did not perceive a single one of them? And do 
ways p^erceive the tactual sensations I get w'henever I touch 
somethingf TTiese examples help counter-balance the usual em- 
^ ^ and suggest that there is, after all, nothing wrong 

^ e notion of an unperceived sensation. An imperceived 
sensaUon, like an unperceived sea-shell, is something which could 
iia^been perceived, but for various reasons was not. 

e second factor which leads people to reject the notion of an 
unper^ved sensation is that old confusion between perception 
an w ^ t is perceived. We talk, confusingly, about a feeling of 
str^ m a muscle, but the strain is what we feel and not the 
^ ^ awareness, of it. So the fact that the awareness lasts 

o } so ong as we feel the strain does not mean that the strain 
lasts only so long as we feel it. 

. although we can talk about sensations existing imperceived 
that we do not draw a full distinction between 
mere y hallucinatory sensations. We could draw such a 

' Why? Once again there seem to be two 

r^ons. First the fact that bodfiy sensations can be felt only by 

mt ^ belong makes the suggestion that he 

^ht xeel a sensation which does not exist, or that he might have 
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a sensation which he does not feel, sound impudent to say the 
least. But once something is known about the physiological 
mechanism by means of which these sensations are produced and 
felt, a way is provided for saying that a person feels a sensation 
which doesn’t exist, or saying that there is a sensation in his body 
which he does not feel. Nevertheless our language and our con- 
cepts preceded this physiological information, so they ^ do not 
allow for a distinction— which physiologists, psychologists and 
philosophers might well want to make use of between rea an 

merely hallucinatory sensations. 

The second reason is that whatever a physiologist may want to 
mean by a bodily sensation, what we mean by a pain or the stretch- 
ing sensation I feel in my elbow as I straighten my arm is 
stimulation of nerve ends or anything like that, but sometlung, 
mi generis if you like in the way that colours are sut generis, ot the 
sort we perceive normally, but not always or solely, w en t ose 
nerve ends are stimulated. We may even want to say ^ at w ^ 
feel is something which is produced by the sUmu ation o ose 
nerve ends, but this way of talking is misleading. 1 
suggests that sensations are things produced ‘m the mind . which 
raises several difficulties. There is also the point _ ^ 
naturally suggests some form of physical J 

physical link between the stimulation of the hwinlomst 

sensation can be found, if only for the reason at e P 7 , 
cannot find the sensation in the way he can n e , . 

of the nerve ends. I would prefer to say not a ^ .®. , . . 

‘produces’ the sensation but that the sensation is, ho ' ^ 
stimulation of the nerve ends, as it appears to t e pe _ 

the relevant bodily sense. Of course ‘pain doesn ^ 
lation of such and such nerves’, for the discovery a P .^ ’ 
are ‘produced’ by, stimulation of nerve ends was a saenu ^ 
factual, discovery. However, if we are to say ffiat pams are m 
effect, the way in which certain physiologica p things 

to us — together with other phenomeno ogica y ^ve 

such as psycho-somatic pains and pams m p a , > 

are virtually saying that pains are =^PP^“’ 

necessarily ‘mere appearances’ in the pejoraUve s ’ 

there is something very strange about tic 1 ea o that the 

whicli appears to no one we find ourselves 

pain, as opposed to the ph>-siological phenomena iihich produ 
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it (i.e. present this appearance) has to appear to someone, i,e. 
exists only when felt. 

But now consider the parallel case of sounds. Whatever the 
physicist may want to mean by sound, what we mean is not a cer- 
tain sort of wave motion but something, sui generis if you like in 
tlie way that colours are sni generis, of the sort we perceive normally, 
but not always or solely, when our ear-drums, etc., are stimulated 
by such wave motion. We may even want to say that what we hear 
is something which is produced hy the action of this wave motion 
on our ears, but this way of talking is misleading. With sounds, 
presumably because they are not private m the way that sensa- 
tions are, we are not so tempted to talk of them as produced ‘in 
the mind’, but nevertheless ‘produce’ naturally suggests some form 
of physical causation, even though no physical link between the 
wave motion and the sound can be found, if only for the reason 
that the physicist cannot find the sound in the way that he can 
find the wave motion. I would prefer to say not that the wave 
motion ‘produces’ the sound but that the sound is nothwg but a 
certain sort of wave motion, as it appears to the perceiver via the 
sense of hearing. Of course ‘sound’ doesn’t mean ‘such and such a 
wave motion’, for the discovery that sounds are, are ‘produced* by, 
this wave motion was a scientific, factual, discovery. Now if we are 
to say that sounds are, in effect, the way in which certain physical 
phenomena appear to us — together with other phenomenologically 
similar things, hallucinatory sounds — we are virtually saying that 
sounds are appearances, although not necessarily ‘mere appear- 
ances’ in the pejorative sense. And since there is something very 
strange about the idea of an appearance which appears to no one 
we find ourselves puzzled by such questions as ‘When a tree on a 
deserted island fails down, does it make a sound?’. Interestingly 
enough people are genuinely bemused by this question when they 
would be simply intolerant of the suggestion that the radio stops 
making a noise just because everyone goes out of the room. 

Nevertheless in so far as we are prepared to talk about sounds 
existing imperceived — and of course we are — we should equally 
be prepared to talk about sensations existing unperceived. The 
difference betw^een sensations and sounck is only that sensations 
are always associated with, and felt in, human bodies, so that 
whenever conditions are such that a sensation might be felt, there 
is always someone around to feel it. 
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To sum up: the crucial difference bet^veen bodily sensations 
and other perceptual objects is that they are as a matter of fact, 
though not necessarily, perceived and located in animate bodies 
only, and perceived only by the being whose body they are located 
in. These facts explain our inclination to insist, as a conceptual 
point, that bodily sensations exist whenever and only in so far as 
they are perceived, i.e, our tendency not to draw a distinction 
between real and perceived existence as regards bodily sensations. 
It also explains why we regard bodily sensations as appearance- 
determined. 



CHAPTER 6 

THE ARGUMENT FROM ILLUSION 


6.1 NON-VERIDICAL PERCEPTION 
Idealism, and to a lesser extent the Causal theory, often appeals 
or support to the facts of what philosophers refer to as ‘appear- 
ance and illusion’. The suggestion is that the occurrence and 
nature of non-veridical perception shows that we perceive nothing 
but percepts. It also shows us that if seeing is believing it is not 
necessarily Imowing, and so it gives rise to such questions as how 
we can know what what we perceive is really like, how we can 
now whether what we perceive really exists, how we can 

now what things are like independent of our perception and so 
on. 


Discussion of these issues ^has been confused by a failure to 
stinguish the^ different ways in which perception can ‘go wrong’. 

^ by distinguishing four different types of non- 

vendical perception: 

L I sense something that does not really exist (as with Mac- 
beth s dagger). 

(2) I sense something that does really exist, but I take it to be 
somet mg else, something else that does not really exist (as when 
I take a vine to be a snake). 

> something that does really exist but, objectively, 

erent from what I sense it as being (as when I see a red 
mato but, through colour-blindness, sense it as grey). 

( 4 ) I sense something that does really exist, and I sense it as 
^ h to be what it is not (as when, in the 
, ^ usion, I see two lines which are in fact equal, but 

tal^ one to be longer than the other). 

/ some comments to be made about these four cases. 

wo points need to be made about this case. First, as I 
gueu m 1.2, this is something which can and does happen. We 
s eware o the temptation to define the word ‘perceive’ in 
such a way that it becomes logically impossible to perceive what 
run ^ exist, an thus avoid having to discuss hallucinations. We 
^ niove rests, in part, on a failure to distinguish 
n e rst two types of non-veridical perception. It would 
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be a misuse of the ordinary verb ‘see’ to say of the man who takes 
vine to be a snake that he saw a snake (we would rather say that he 
‘saw’, i.e. thought he saw, a snake), but it is not a misuse to say 
that Macbeth saw something, something which he described as a 

dagger. . . 

The second point is that it follows from my definition of really 
exists’, i.e. ‘exists independently of our perception of it , and from 
my account of non- veridical perception, that perception of 
images and buzzings in the ears is non-veridical perception. This 
is rather odd. It would be preferable to put these tlungs to one side, 
to introduce a third category of, say, ‘a-veridical percepUon , 
perception where the veridical— non-veridical distinction does 
not apply. But it is rather difficult to provide an adequate defimtion 
of ‘a-veridical perception’. We might, for example, say that per- 
ception is a-veridical where the item perceived is of a type wjiere 
items of that type are never veridically perceived. But apart rom 
the point that whether perception counts as a-veridical or non- 
veridical Mil then depend on how we descnbe what we perceive 
(whether I describe it as an after-image or as a circu ar 
patch), there is the difficulty that hallucinations are never objects 
of veridical perception, which means, on this 
ception of hallucinations is a-veri^cal perception. .1 « 

answer, if not the solution, to the difficulty is sirnp y a 
no strict boundary between non-veridical an 
ception. And since it is the distinction between yen ca • 
veridical perception that we are concerned with let us ign 

H«““: what I would dese* myself a, 
doW not really exist, but unlike i I do not perceive sudi * g 
as I describe myself as perceiving. I have argued ^at^ here ^a^ 
the scare-quotes use of the perceptual verbs really belong' I 
am not acquainted with a snake, i^e. do not 
that Macbeth was acquainted with his dagger, 
thinking that one perceives an a- must be distingui^ed from Ae 
case of thinking that one perceives an x w en m a 
nothing. When I ‘see’ a snake there is somethingtha I 
and it is because some perception is inyo ve ^ 
talk about perception, albeit non-vendira per P ’ . ijgjynd 

the lunatic who thinks he sees ®jn3es for Na^leon’s 

him is not seeing something which he 
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army, he is seeing nothing of the kind at all. Unlike my ‘perception’ 
of the snake his ‘perception’ is no more perception than a putative 
judge IS a judge. 

(3) There is an important difference between my perceiving a 
red tomato as grey because I am colour blind, and my perceiving 
a grey wall as red because of the light shining upon it. In neither 
case IS what I perceive as I perceive it to be, but only in the first 
case does my perception count as non-veridical. If, under the red 
light I saw the real colour of the wall, grey, then I think we would 
t“t niy perception was 7 io;z-veridical ! This is the point of the 
adverb objectively’. An object is objectively red if, under the 
existmg condiuons of observation, it is perceived as red by every- 
one w o 0^ not suflfer from some special idiosyncracy such as 

1 ^ example, an object may be 

bjecdvely red without being really red. We will come back to the 
question pf what it is for an object to be really .v. The point for the 
^ quality I perceive is not the real 

vender ^ does not mean that my perception is non- 

wW ^.‘“jsperception-that’, mistakes of judgement about 
o , , count as non-veridical perception. We saw in 

Perception-that can go beyond what is perceived, and in 
ch cases mistake does not involve non-veridical perception. If I 
perceive a vine and it to be a snake we may say, ionically. 

k SL? t'f?t ’ ^ ^ ^ by Braque and take 

sav that T*‘ ^ y P^'^o I don’t think anyone would want to 
non-veridic 2 '^ ^ Picasso, or that my perception was 

tvnes of die differences betiveen these four 

SSeest Perception may not be as clear-cut as I 

iiiSnc^of difficult to teU wHch type a particular 

say usincr ^ perception belongs to. Second, we might 

non-veridical frawn in 2.3, that types i and 3 involve 

S I ‘perceive’, and 2 

findlt- it t perception in the strong sense. And 

Sal Sit ^ ^^^rffical or non- 

scarecrow in thf particular things. When I see the 

perceive a vatm 7 perception is veridical in so far as I 

LSk toU ^ uon-veridical in so far as I 

take It to be a man. Sinularly, Macbeth’s perception of the dagger 
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was non-veridical perception, but his perception of his hand was 
veridical perception. 


6.2 REALITY 

Philosophers have often wanted to distinguish between Reality and 
Appearance or Illusion. These last two labels can be very mis- 
leading. The basic distinction they want to make, I think, is that 
which I drew in 1.2 between *real existence* and perceived exis- 
tence*. Reality consists of whatever exists independently of our 
perception; it has to be distinguished from that which exists only 
in our perception of it. 

This traditional notion of Reality has been sharply ciiticized by 
Austin.^ It seems to me that his criticism relies mainly on a failure 
to distingxoish between two different sense of ‘real . We can dis- 
tinguish between something which is not a real dagger because it 
doesn’t really exist, and something which is not a real dagger 
because it is made of plastic. There is a difference between rea ^ 
in the sense of ‘really existing*, and ‘real* in the sense of pnuine 
(as opposed to ‘counterfeit*, ‘imitation , pretence , etc.). en 
philosophers talk about Reality it is the former sense of rea ^ 
they have in mind, but Austin’s discussion deals on y wit t e 
latter sense. He says, for example, that ‘real* is ‘substantive 
hungry*, imthat the question ‘Is it real or not?* must be backed 
by an answer ‘A real whatV if it is to be answered or even un er 
stood (and the answer to ‘A real what?* determines what we are 
asking when we ask ‘Is it real or not?’). But when we as 0 i ac 
beth’s dagger whether it was real, the question^ A rea w at. is 
quite irrelevent. It makes no difference whether it is a agger or a 
paperknife or a scalpel; tlie question is whether it, w atever i is, 
really exists. In this sense ‘real* is not ‘substantive hungry a a 
It might be argued that there is a close, indeed necessary, 
connection between these two senses of ‘real . Mter p lysic 
objects such as tables and chairs are our paradigm ^ 

real objects, i.e. external objects, and the argument goes, anything 
which does not really exist is not a real physica o jec , ^ 
other sense of ‘real’. That is, a dagger which, 
doesn’t really exist cannot be a real, genuine dagger. es 
an imitation or counterfeit dagger; something w c oo's i , 
but is not, a dagger, just as a decoy duck looks like, but is not, a 

J II, Ch. 8. 
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quesdon is, in effect, whether it is true by definition 
wnrtff ‘A ° external objects, and this question is 

IS U ‘hat there L be ex- 

for evj>m’^T^ ^ u physical objects — sounds or smells 

obiect*? of the reverse? Arc hallucinatory physical 

Mdg?; ” ■"“'8' “ “ ” » blow„-up bridge a 

tha*?"ivh’,e r' '' “ T* “ “y <1>“ Macbeth knew 

Quile „ VT "f “ !^Sgcr and not, say, a breadknife, HU 
Aetoncal. was not what it was but whether it 

diL C .f *“ “ "•“ » *eg“ it ■"« bo a 
S 1 hi ,? “"A"" » «=". "bile this ‘dagget’ 

sharp nor blun^^ ^ • How could it be a dagger when it was neither 
charLteristicT T-'l? or cut, had none of those 

though Alacbeth M daggers? It begins to look as 

Tied I.;nl t ^ “h - dagger, as though 

physical object^ ^ a real (really e.\isting) 

‘his su;oTthf 

souS orlliSfr' r ^"dividual t>-pes of 

red thkt does not reaUy eS eTthr^ have a real (genuine) 
real (genuine^ rintn'nrr ik *. j " after-image, or a 

my ears? ‘Real’, in the LnsTIif 
*"ho^ sense of really existinf.^'"'''''^’ 

(really existineV (genuine)’ entails ‘real 

truth of Realism ‘All f ys'oal obj'ects, although, assuming the 
might be a tie ’e^ Physical objects really exist’ 

think there h;ven given Redism I 

might well talk of red gemdnt'T^’ in which we 

exist. The main reasoJ fnr ’ Php'^^l objects that do not really 
extemd objects’ is true bv d ‘h^*^ ‘Physical objects are 

by definition, be toutheKtl " " Php.'^ objects can. 
anything that can be tourk A ^ ^ and it is assumed that 
t can be touched, oc mote accurately anydung that U 
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solid, must really exist. But suppose, as may happen, that a man 
has tactual hallucinations to fit his visual ones. Perhaps, despite his 
hallucinations, he can still be made to pass through the area 
where he feels and sees an object. But suppose that when we try 
to push him through this place we find, to our consternation, tliat 
although we feel and see nothing there, and can ourselves pass 
through the spot witliout let or hindrance, he just will not go, that 
his body flattens out as if pushed into something solid and, we 
might add for good measure, is marked with abrasions. Fortunately 
for our conception of the external world such strange things do not 
happen, but they are logically possible, and in so far as there is a 
case here for saying that the man perceives a real, genuine (tangly e 
and solid), physical object which does not really exist— and I think 
there is a case for saying this — so far it is logically possib e or 
there to be a real, genuine, physical object which does ^ 

exist, i.c. so far ‘physical object’ docs not entail external object . 
Dream objects may be another case in point: if in my dream see 
and feel and grasp and stab with a dagger, can it not be sai at 
the dagger was a real, genuine, dagger, although, of course, not one 

that really existed? ^ ^ 

However even if we agree tliat ‘physical object does not entail 
‘external object’ the fact remains tliat Macbeth s dagge^ for one, 
was not a physical object and, therefore, not a agger, J 

could not be touched, was neither sharp nor ^lunt, etc^bs is 
rather surprising, because we still want to say ^ - think 

saw was, in some sense, a dagger, and not somet^ "j-^Inonishint? 
it helps to avoid confusion if we follow White in s ^ 
an idLification of what is perceived fiom 

perceived. ‘Describe’ normaUy means, m a wide and g^neml sense 
something like ‘say something about’, but I thin ' som , | , 

be gained by narrowing its sense and contrasting it with identify 
(in the sense of ‘identify as’ rather than the sense of ident^y 
with’). Roughly speaking to identify something is to ^ 
to Jign it to some class or category, to fit it with a label 
and to describe it is to say what it is like. Saymg ^ 

certain properties, or that it is hke h has certain 

what it is, although it may follow from the fact that it has certain 

properties that it is a thing of a certain sort. _ Macbeth to 

So we might say although it would be a mistake for Macbetn 

1 I, PP. 176 ff- 
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identify what he secs as a dagger, it is not a mistake to describe it 
as one. What he sees is not, for reasons already considered, a 
but it is like a dagger, and so *A dagger* is a perfectly 
accurate description of it. Similarly it is quite legitimate for the 
m^ looking at a picture in a book or on a cinema screen to des- 
cribe what he sees as a horse, even though no such thing can be 
felt, let alone ridden, fed or shod. Even so I am a little unhappy 
about calling these ‘descriptions*, even in White's sense. ‘It is a 
looks more like an identification than a description. If to 
escribe is to say what the thing is like perhaps \vc should rather 
say It is like a dagger’, just as we could also describe it as ‘like a 
breadteife’, on the grounds that daggers are like breadknives. 
u iiccept ‘It is a dagger* and not ‘It is a bread- 

^ Y Macbeth saw \vas (identification) neither but was 

1 ^e (description) both? The answer seems to be that within a 
certain ^^ge or context, i.e. speaking in terms of hallucinations, 
we can 1 entify w’hat Macbeth saw as a dagger, just as, speaking in 
terms o pirtures, we can identify what the man in the cinema sees 
as a orse. These are w^hat we might call ‘context-bound* identifi- 
^tio^, t IS a dagger* w'ould be false if it were a straight-fonvard 
identihcauon, but as a context-bound identification, an identifi- 
hallucination Alacbeth saw^, it is correct. I 
It IS misleading to call ‘It is a dagger’ a description, for it 

seems imdemably to say what what is seen is, and not merely 
■what It IS hke. 


So far we have been concerned with ‘real’ as applied to objects, 
u equ^ y important is the usage wEere it is applied to qualities or 
prop emes. hen we say of something that, in the sense which is of 
peaal mterest to philosophers, it is reaUy red, or loud, or heavy, 
^ mem is that it is red, loud or heavy, as opposed to merely 
Rearing re , loud or heavy. The qualities we perceive when w*e 
perceive a thing, and the Qualities wbiVfi 


T^nc ^ quahties which the object actuall} 

whhf* 1 ^ ascribe to the object. A thing which is 

a thing which is round may look elliptical: 

what r! r • sound soft; and so on. The question is: 

^^^^ties is the real quality, the 
item itself?°^ ^ ^ opposed to appearing to belong, to the 


w on t help to say that the real qualities are those w^hich the 
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object has independently of our perception of it, for we would 
still have to discover what qualities it has when we are not per- 
ceiving it. Nor will it do to say that the real quality is the quality 
that everyone, or most people, perceives when they perceive the 
object. We have seen (6.1) that an object can appear e.g. red to 
everj'one, because of the presence of a red light, without really 
being red. This is why I distinguish calling something really red, 
from calling it 'objectively red’. Nevertheless it seems that what 
counts as the real quality of the object will have to be explained in 
terms of what is perceived under certain conditions. The appear- 
ance of a thing and the qualities we perceive can vary according 
to the conditions under which that thing is perceived, and these 
conditions are of two kinds: those that would affect any perceiver 
and those that affect only the individual. So we may expect the 
real qualities of the thing to be defined in terms of what wdl be 
perceived given certain environmental conditions and a certain 
state of the perceiver. This can be done by reference to standar 
conditions’ and ‘normal perceivers’, the real colour of an object, for 
example, being defined as the colour seen by a normal percipient 
under standard conditions, i.e. in broad daylight. ^ 

This is sometimes described as a ‘conventionalist’ account, the 
suggestion being that it is just a matter of convention which of 
the various colours we see we pick on as the real co our o an o jec , 
and this might suggest in turn that it is just a matter of convention, 
rather than of objective fact, that we talk of things as really col- 
oured at all. But it is hardly a matter of convention that the 

It has often been argued (e.g. Price I, p. 20; 
definition is circular because ‘standard conditior^ “"n: " nTtWncs Butlis is 
themselves defined in terms of pcrccivmg the rea nd 'ird conditions would 

certainly not the natural tvay to define these Ho IYI of ou^^rerring 

most naturally be thought of as those under whi t Question are almost 

(or, perhaps, those which obtain where objects o e c ^ /tt 6 cj which is 

inv^^iably to be found. This would mean ‘hat Austin s fish (II, p. 65) 

vividly multi-coloured at a depth of a thousan ee white because 

in sunlight is really multi-coloured, rather than ^“1 y g^ah 'vh.te, bec^se 

that is Lw it appears when P--ived in Us ^“te SrcepSl 

perceiver would most naturally be thoug ipnct nntsosimificantly 

apparatus is, if not precisely the sarne ^ c most other 

u to 0.0.0 «cS“f . UOM condition, .nd notmiJ 

sso^n or ..-tuiisrics?- 

under standard conditions things appear to norm P soecified without 

But since standard conditions and normid 

reference to real qualities thU does not involve any circulanty. 
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Standard conditions for the observation of colours, for example, 
are that it be daylight, that there be no interfering sources of light, 
no coloured objects between the perceiver and the thing to which 
t e colour is ascribed, and so on. If we ordinarily saw things 
er ten fathoms of salt water then no doubt we would think of 
them as being different colours from what we now think of them 
as eing, but it is not a matter of convention that we do most of 

our perceiving under daylight, rather than under ten fathoms of 
salt water. 

Even so the fact remains that it is a sort of an accident that we 
norma ly see things^ in daylight, without interfering sources of 
ight, etc., and so it is a sort of an accident that we say that roses 
are red rather than some other colour which they might appear to 
have under other conditions of observations. ^ If we all lived in a 
cave lit only by sodium lights we would naturally ascribe 
erent co ours to objects from those we ascribe now. Then if we 
came oi^ mto the daylight we would be faced with the choice of 
saying at these red and orange objects appeared many new and 
vivi CO ours under these new, special, conditions of observation, 
o saying that the objects were really these vivid colours and 
n y appeare red and orange under our old, special, conditions 
nAi?ri significantly, which we would say would de- 

a mn ^ tumed out to be but one small part of 

illnm^n world which did not have this special (sodium light) 
to hf- whether the illumination by daylight tumed out 

tvne of m rather than the rule. In other words which 

their as showing things in 

e colours, depends on which type of illumination is the 

the observation ^of ^colm ^^^t what constitutes standard conditions for 

matter. He suggests that limited sense, a conventional 

those that are the best for are not the most common but 

be so. Stamp collectnr<i clifferent colours. But this can hardly 

the colours of stamos On v ^ light to bring out slight differences in 

conditions for the r ^bis should mean that the standard 

which means, in turn th^^ i?*' colours should include ultra-violet light, 
rather that the use of ultra-v* r really shades of violet I The truth is 

are indistinguishable in ^bat two objects which 

or any other device, can doth; ^ m fact different colours or shades, but it, 

of what is seen under davli^ht n ? ^ conflict with the account 

we will say that the ultra-vi*ni^«- if the two objects are green in daylight 

green, even though the colm, shows that they are different shades of 

shades of violet. seen under the ultra-violet light are different 
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most common. But this ‘relativity’ of real colours should not 
tempt us to doubt whether objects are really coloured at all. Is it 
really red?’ is quite a different question from ‘Is it really coloured? 

This definition of real qualities by reference to standard con- 
ditions and normal perceivers can be given for temperature, taste, 
smell, sound, and texture as well as for colour. That is, it can be 
given for those qualities which are ‘appearance-determined 
(cf 5.1). What colour a colour is is determined by how it appears, 
and similarly what colour an object is is determned by how it 
appears under certain conditions. But shape, size, etc., are no 
appearance-determined qualities, and what shape or size an 
object really is is not determined by how it appears. Rather 1 is 
determined by the use of measuring instruments, such as rulers 
and protractors. In fact the account we have given, in terms ot 
how things appear under standard conditions to normal perceivers, 

cannot apply to non-appearance-determined quahties if only for 

the reason that with such qualities it is possible for the object to 
appear to have two different, incompatible, qualities at “e same 
tirJe. The moon looks the size of a sixpence, but also looks the 
size of a half-crown; the tilted penny looks elliptical, but a so 
looks circular. It is tempting to suggest that all we "f fd do here 
specify further the conditions under which the object ^ to 
perceived, e.g. to include the condition ^^at the objec must be 
held at right-angles to the line of vision, in w ic scarcelv 

appear elliptical at all. One objection is that this ^ 

counts as a ‘standard condition’ in the sense of one " 
when most people do most of their perceiving, and «« 
that this addition is purely arbitrary, 

circular a conventional matter in the stronges , obiection 

simply a matter of what we prefer to say.^ But the “^jectmn 

is that this condition works for only a small 5^° 
things of the kind philosophers tend to res ic p Qfgggoj. Ayer 

Suppose I am set to discover the real shape Ptofe jor Ayer 

Is it really suggested that I hold him at t^ght-^^nil^ to the line ot 
vision and so by noticing what shape he 

conditions, ascertain his real shape? Unlike the penny Professor 
Ayer is not a flat object, so it is not even obvious what counts 
holding him at right-angles to the line of vision. 

The obvious trutli of the matter is that the real shape of an object 
1 Zeidins I, § 2-3 shows this to be a mistake. 
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—and even more obviously its real size, for under what conditions 
oes an object look its real size? — is established not by how it 
looks, but by measurement. Of course perception will be involved 
m trying to^ discover the results of such measurement, so in a 
sense in which anytliing dfecovered via perception involves dis- 
co\enng how things appear, discovering the real shape of an object 
mvo ves ^scovering how it appears. But its real shape is not a 

matter of how it appears under certain conditions in the way that 
Its real colour is. 

As well as the question of what colour, shape, etc., an object is 
mere is also the question of whether it is really coloured, really 
poss^ses a shape, etc. It would seem that just as to say that a 
sound IS real is to say that it can exist without being heard, so to 
are really coloured, in the sense that interests 
p osop ^ ers, IS to say that those objects possess colours whether 
we perceive em or not, i.e. that their being coloured is a matter 

perception of them. Nevertheless the 
a e colours we see and ascribe to objects depend, in 
1 upon conditions of observation, may suggest that 

jects are not really coloured in this sense. There seem to be 
insisting that they are. First, so long as we 
nerrpiv^ * perception according to which what wc 

tn <;pm object itself it seems unwarrantably strange to try 
If we our from that \vhich is, or appears to be, coloured, 

•to whiVK ^1? 4- ^ ockean percept theory of perception according 

object but a percept, a sort 
that tVip could say, with reasonable comfort, 

rtSired ••>= “tjsa as 

is perceiverl tV, ^ But once it is agreed that what 

about saying\S^whirV^^^^ there is something very strange 
reallv there f, t ri, ^ ^ coloured surface the surface is 

Ae coW w the surface I see 

second reason^ ^ ® ^ J^ot see it. The 

dependine on ^th ^|^pugh the colours one sees may vary 
colours are conn^r^ conditions of observation, these diiferent 
the obiect Alth ^ the colour that is actually ascribed to 

determined by what colnnr the k- ^ ?, thmgs, 

of the object helnq Hpt object really is. So since the colour 

Object helps determine what colour we see when we look 
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at it, it is natural to say that the object is that colour even when 
that is not the colour we see ; and so to say that that colour really 
exists, is a feature of the world independent of our perception 
of it. 


6.3 APPEARANCE 

The topic of appearance, and through it the topic of sense data, 
can be made very confusing by a failure to distinguish two possible 
senses of the verbs ‘appear*, ‘look*, ‘sound , etc.^ I shall call the 
first the ‘resemblance* sense. To say that something appears, 
looks, etc., y in this sense is, roughly, to say that, as it is perceived 
to be, it resembles a y thing, something which is y. When we say 
of the famous tilted penny that it appears, or more idiomatical y 
looks, elliptical we mean, roughly, that it resembles such things as 
are elliptical. We can also say that the tilted penny looks circular 
because, of course, it resembles a circular object, one hel 
angle to the line of vision. But this would not be the natural thing 
to say. The natural thing to say is not that it reseinbles a circular 
thing but that it is a circular thing. It is worth poinUng out t a 
‘It appears elliptical*, ‘It looks red*, etc., mean, in t is sense, 
resembles such things as are elliptical’. It resembles sue t mgs 
as are red*. ‘It looks red* does not mean It resembles tomames an 
phone boxes* for it is not a necessary fact that tomatoes and ptone 
boxes are red. Indeed to say ‘It looks red is not to say t at any ^ ng 
is red, for it does not follow from this that there ^ 

All that is meant is that this is like what a re mg wou 


I shall call the second sense of ‘appears’, etc., the ‘judgement 
sense. To say that something appears, looks, etc., y ^ 
is, roughly, to say that the speaker thinks, or is me me^ ^ o ] * 

that it is y. If I say ‘It appears hea^ 7 * or ‘It looks ram I mg t 
mean that it resembles a heavy object (or perhaps a e \ J 
are struggling with it resembles the way you wou s ugg 
a heavy object) or that the marks on the win ow 
made by rain. JSut it is more likely ritat I mean that I « 
turn out to be hea\7 or I think it will rain. It appears , > 

etc,, characteristically have this sense when t e 1 is 


1 1 am here concerned with ‘appear* m apT^r^ m the 

perception. ‘Appear* is not always used m this ^ >* 

newspaper*, ‘He appeared before the Magistrates o 
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noun, does not refer to any particular object. ‘It appears that I 
am mistaken’, ‘It looks as if they’ve won’, ‘It sounds as if they’re 
out can har^y be met with the question ‘What does?’ 

do have both these 

senses. Whisky loolcs like water’, ‘The soprano saxophone sounds 
like an oboe The penny looks elliptical’ (when I know quite well 
that It IS not) He looks like my father’ (when I can see quite well 
that he IS not) use ‘looks’ and ‘sounds’ in their resemblance, and 
ot their judgement, sense as clearly as ‘It loolcs as if they’ve won’ 

not judgement, and 

not their resemblance, sense. ^ 

to keep these senses distinct but it may be 

S not always 

two vvav, i' interpreted in either of the 
there is^n’o ^ nn difference which way we interpret it, 

Never^hewf-i m than the other. 

sometime.Thl"'' often be worth our while to draw a strict, if 

shift from n ^ the two senses, and so avoid the 

he iurirmr/'"^' ‘t is only when 

IteSoTof statements about the look or 

ap^rance of something are incorrigible. 

a thint that statements about how 

sayine^It essentially non-committal. The point of 

oneself to a iud^*'^ ^°o*“ ’^od’ is to avoid committing 

thTnk that “i'° to 

doubt as to what th ^ judgements when we are in 

as it appears to he i T +l!^ we know that it is not 

is Aherthere f '^^t if one knows that W 

oneself to the weakerddm^that restricting 

is something odd and mk H appears y, just as there 

members of the Houses of ptr® ^ statement like ‘Some 

oddness and misleadin<me= speak English’. But this 

mistaken or illegitimate- it the statement is 

appearsy naturally meaningful and true. ‘X 

in fact not v \Z,u “ . speaker isn’t sure, or that X is, 
doesn’t mean tWs AfteTall^^ appears’ is non-committal, but it 
sive and it loolSh’^'t”! things as ‘It’s expen- 

1 ‘ ^ niusician, he even looks like 

Gnce I argues in detail against this. 
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one*. The two senses are also related in that if a thing appears 
(resemblance sense) y then a perceiver who does not know any 
better, who does not have any other information to go on, will 
naturally be inclined to judge that it is to say that it appears 
(judgement sense) 

‘Seems*, on the other hand, is used only in the judgement sense. 
It may be because a thing looks (resemblance sense) elliptical that 
I say that it seems elliptical, but what I mean by the latter is not 
that it resembles elliptical things but that I am inclined to judge 
that it is elliptical. If I know or can see clearly that it is not elliptical 
then I should not say that it seems elliptical, but only that it looks 
elliptical. We do not say ‘Whisky seems like water* or ‘He seems 
like my father’ (unless we mean that we think the whisky is like 
water, that he is like my father) as we do say ‘Whisky looks like 
water* or ‘He looks like my father’, and we do not talk about 
‘seemings* as we do talk about ‘appearances*. 

The noun ‘appearance*, then, naturally goes with ‘appears* in 
the resemblance sense. There might be cases where ‘appearance* 
has a sense connected mth the judgement sense (‘keeping up 
appearances’, perhaps, or ‘He gave the appearance of being 
satisfied’) but on tlie whole it naturally goes with talk about the 
look, sound, taste, smell or feel of tilings, where we have in mind 
not so much what we thinlc those things are like as what they 
actually are like, i.e. what they resemble. Notice that this is not to 
say that a thing’s appearance is what it looks, sounds, etc., like. 
The white object that looks blue through blue glass is blue in 
appearance, not white in appearance, even though it looks like a 
white object (as seen through blue glass). If I say of a cloud that 
it looks like a whale I do not mean that it is a whale in appearance 
or that it has a whale appearance, I mean that it is like a whale in 
appearance, that it has a whale-like appearance. 

Finally the sense of ‘appears’ which we used in explaining what 
it is for a quality to be ‘appearance-determined’ was, of course, the 
resemblance sense. 


6.4 ILLUSION 

Appearance, hallucination, illusion, delusion, non-veridical per- 
ception — philosophers have often tended to use these terms inter- 
changeably. It is perhaps the chief merit of Austin’s Sense and 
Sefjsibilia to point out that these things are not equivalent and that 
D* 
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u IS only if «e do not distinguish them that certain arguments— 
he argument from ■illusion'-will seem plausible. We have, then, 
to distinguish these things. 

One feature of sensorj^ illusion^ is that the thing perceived 
appears oAer than it really is, but this cannot be the whole story 

win 'Without us 

thatlllS ^ illusion is 

whLtI ^ "°t look 

In I"" ® ‘headless woman’ constitutes 

buSlI 'to head. 

black bal TT f her head in a 

black bag standing m front of a black screen. Nevertheless a 

whiSi tn? blue glass looks blue and does not look 

we^Ie^d aITh ‘^hher. Perhaps 

Li Bu?th^ il™ he misled by appear- 

lieTuw^f ° "he ‘headless woman’ and the MuUer- 

tlds isn’t a Elusions even when we know full well that 

ihei Ll^r hne is not longer than the 

blue I don’t thTv ^ ^ msled into thinking that the object is 
bL ht l ^"^hig the white object Lough 

thing like that erhaps the third condition should be some- 

from present perception. 
aI w^L as It appears to be. After all when I look a; 

is one wav of tellin everytliing looks blue and this 

not blue as it an if coming to think, that the object is 

is THs wolwi^'""' '"hat colour the object really 

of thisLktn .f I f hesitancy about L example 

K^suilstell °°hs bent. Is this an illusion or ni? 

on wheSf then the answer depends 

to how the stick^Wk °k ''’ihch makes other differences 

that the stick is nni- k’ thought of as providing a way of telling 
not L tL tf -IW J ^ he. Perhaps whether or 

with the particular pheienon”'" individual is 

from what it^redlyi^L^*^ ^ thing’s appearing different 

constitute an illusfon Nor ?PP^“g ellipitical does not 

an musion. Nor does aU dlusion involve non-veridical 

has nothing to do with^p'^^p^jon f°f *?.*® °t being mistaken where 
thtsQ senses are closely connected^ ^ under an illusion*) although 
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perception; the Muller-Lyer illusion involves non-veridical per- 
ception only if I am actually misled by appearances into tliinking 
that one line is longer than the other. Nor, for that matter, arc all 
cases of a thing’s appearing other tlian it is cases of non-veridical 
perception; my perception of the white object through blue glass 
is only non-veridical if, once again, I am actually misled by 
appearances into thinking that it is ellipticaL And, of course, 
illusion is quite different from hallucination. Alacbeth did not 
suffer an illusion nor does the man who sees the headless woman 
suffer a hallucination. 

Delusion, too, is different from all these tilings. The penny s 
appearing elliptical, or the illusion of the headless woman, do not 
constitute delusion. Unlike illusion delusion necessarily involves 
mistake, and, as Austin says,*^ it is restricted not just to cases where 
we are mistaken but to cases where something has gone radically 
wrong. I would myself be inclined to speak of delusion only in 
those cases where a man mistakenly thinks he is perceiving some- 
thing, not just in tlie mild sense of perceiving something which he 
thinks is something else, but in tlie much more extreme sense^ of 
thinking he perceives something when he perceives no such thing 
at all. 

Why have philosophers always tended to run these different 
things toge tiler? The main source of confusion is, I think, the fact 
that ‘appears’ has those two different senses. The fact that some- 
thing appears (resemblance sense) to be other tlian it is is taken to 
mean that it appears (judgement sense) other dian it is, which 
means that the perceiver takes it to be what it is not. Thus the 
fact that something appears other than it is is thought of as 
involving delusion and illusion (in the sense of making a rnist 
and as making the perception non-veridical. And once we idenU y 
non-veridical perception with having hallucinations the confusion 

is complete. , , 

One final comment: this discussion of reality, appearance and 
iUusion has, throughout, been carried on with Realist assumpuons. 
If the Idealist, in particular, wants to make use of these notioi^ he 
may have to give them a rather different sense from that lave 
claimed for them. My justification for restricting myself to the 
Realist interpretation is that ordinary language, from^ wluch these 
terms are borrowed and in which their philosophica uses are 

‘ 11, p. 23- 
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grounded, is inescapably Realist, If Realism is rejected then these 
ordinary notions will have to be altered. 

6.5 THREE ARGUMENTS 

We come, at last, to the argument from ‘illusion’, the argument 
most commonly invoked in the attempt to show that what wc 
perceive are not, as the Realist claims, external objects but sense- 
dependent percepts. In view of the confusions between halluci- 
nation and illusion and appearance and delusion and non- veridical 
perception it is not surprising that this heading ‘The Argument 
from Illusion’ should cover more than one argument. I want to 
discuss three lines of argument which I will call ‘The Argument 
from Hallucination’, ‘The Argument from Appearance’ and ‘The 
Argument from Qualitative Similarity’. 

The argument from hallucination is quite simple. It appeals to 
the fact that people sometimes perceive things which do not really 
exist and concludes that ‘Naive’ Realism must, therefore, be false. 
Though some sense data may be parts of the surfaces of objects, 
some certainly are not. So Naive Realism is, after all, still false’.^ 
If Naive Realism is supposed to maintain that all perception is 
perception of external objects then not only is it obviously false, 
but also it is much more naive than any common sense theory of 
perception. Common sense Realism (‘Direct’ Realism, if you prefer) 
IS the theory that not all perception is perception of percepts, that 
most perception (including all veridical perception) is perception 
of external objects. 

^S^Hient from hallucination may be linked to the argument 
from appearanc^ via the troublesome case of double-vision. What 
does a n^n with double-vision see two of? Obviously not the 
eternal object, for there is only one of them, so it must be some- 
’ g else that he sees, a percept existing only in so far as he per- 
mves it. But this question is ‘a trick question, committing the 
acy o Many Questions. It assumes that he sees two of some- 
t^g when he does not— he sees one thing looking double’.^ The 
snnp e act is that, under certain conditions, things can and do 
look double— or,^ if you like, we can and do see the same thing 
twice. even if we want to say that one, or both, of the images 
exists o y m our perception of it this does nothing to prove that 
everything we perceive is sense- dependent. 

' Price I, p. 63. 


* Hirst I, p. 49. 
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This leads us to the much more common phenomenon that 
things can, and in a way usually do, look different from what they 
really are. It is on this fact that the argument from appearance 
relies. We have seen that a white object can look blue and a cir- 
cular penny elliptical, although two points need to be remembered, 
first that if a thing looks or appears different from what it really is 
this does not necessarily mean, except where appearance-deter- 
mined qualities are concerned, that it cannot at the same time 
look or appear as it really is (the penny may look both ellipUcal 
and circular) ; and second that a thing looks or appears such and 
such does not necessarily mean that the perceiver notices that it 
looks or appears such and such — most of the coins I see 00 , in 
the appropriate sense, elliptical, but it is seldom that I notice this. 

The argument from appearance can be stated. 

(1) This penny is circular. 

(2) What I perceive is elliptical. 

(3) Therefore what I perceive cannot be the penny and must be 


something else. 4 • 

The argument is also, perhaps more frequently, stated in the 
form that since what different people perceive is different (tn 
penny is elliptical for one, circular for another) ey canno e 
perceiving the same thing. In each case the argument is va 1 
the second premiss is obviously false or else egs t e ques ion. 
For the Realist it is simply incorrect to say that w ^ 
elliptical. The truth is that it looks or appears ellipUcal, and 
contradiction is involved in saying that sometlung looks 
but is circular. Indeed if it didn’t look elliptical in this way it could 


^iffs^'quhrinishing how often reputable philosophers from 
Berkeley to Ayer have confused ‘looks’ with is J'. , 

factors explaii this simple and obvious The 

tendency to reify appearances, to take d for pao e oonear- 

perceived is not the thing, which looks el ipuca , u 
ance, which is elliptical. Of course to assume this ^^at we see no^ 
the circular penny but an elliptical something e se, 
beg the question. The second factor is t e use o . 

‘what is perceived’ which may refer ei^o e o 
perceived or the quality that is perceive . ^ en 

object through blue glass the object I perceive what 

colour I perceive is blue. It is easy to slip from saying that what 
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I perceive (the colour) is blue to saying tliat what I perceive (the 
object) is blue. But the object is not blue; it merely looks blue. 

It is worth adding that the fact that the colour I see is not the 
colour of the object docs not mean that I cannot be seeing the 
object. Using the distinction between identification and description 
(6.2) we can say that although ‘A blue wall* is a perfectly accurate 
description of what is perceived it would be incorrect as an identi- 
fication. We can even say ‘This red wall is a white wall* without 
contradiction, so long as the former phrase is a description and the 
latter an identification of what we perceive. Or we might point 
out that in the sense in which T perceive a red wall* is true it is 
quite compatible with ‘I perceive a white wall’, in the sense in 
wmeh It is true. This very e.\amplc brings out that there is notliing 
odd m the fact of a thing’s being perceived as different from wliat it 
re^dly is, and that there is no contradiction between ‘The external 
object which is perceived by me is white’ and T perceive the 
external object as being red’. 

Our rather ca\ alier habit of joining identifications and descrip- 
tions together can be a major source of confusion. ‘The sheep 
w^ no g but a white dot on the hillside’ or ‘The boat became 
a black speck on the horizon* can seem absurd. Of course the 
s eep was more than a white dot; obviously the boat was not 
tra^formed into a black speck, mat ^Ye mean is that from the 
p^cidar point of view the sheep appeared to be, looked like, a 
^ came to look like a black speck, and there 
A ^ these remarks. Again when we say 

That dot on the Wlside is a sheep’ or ‘That speck on the horizon 

\ the dot or speck as {not with) a sheep 

ficationt ’ p ^ speck’ are descriptions, not identi- 

nerrpiv ^ve perceive, they are descriptions of what we 

perceive from this point of view. 

thf^ have the argument which contains the basic truth in 

live ^gument from illusion, the argument from qualita- 

the aren f ^ argument often depends in a confusing way on 

and onlv til ^ ^ ^ "^^hat I see changes continuously in shape 
the tahlp u shape I perceive the real shape of 

it must L ^ be the table; 

change in ^ percept. Since there is no dramatic 

g at I perceive as I move around the table it seems im- 
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plausible to suggest that what I perceive on one occasion really 
exists, while what I perceive on all other occasions is a sense- 
dependent percept. In this common formulation the argument is 
easily avoided by pointing out that it is false to say that I perceive 
different things from these different points of view. The truth is 
that I perceive one thing which happens to look different, depend- 
ing on my position. 

If this argument is to be given a decent run for its money it must 
be stated not with reference to the fact that things can and do look 
different from moment to moment and place to place, but by 
reference to hallucinations and the like; 

(1) All the things we perceive via a particular sense-modality 
are qualitatively alike. 

(2) So it seems natural and preferable to say that all the things 
we perceive are of the same ontological type. 

(3) But some of the things we perceive, e.g. hallucinations or 
after-images, are sense-dependent percepts. 

(4) So it seems natural and preferable to say that all the things 
we perceive are sense-dependent percepts. 

One way of attacking this argument might be to point out that 
when what is perceived does not really exist it usually is noticeably 
different from what we perceive when it does really exist. Hallu- 
cinations and after-images are not exactly like ordinary tables and 
chairs. However all that the argument needs is the logical possi- 
bility that things with perceived existence can be qualitatively in- 
distinguishable from that which really exists. That is, there is no 
essential qualitative difference, so far as our perception on any 
particular occasion goes, between the external objects and tlie 
percepts we perceive. This raises the epistemological problem of 
how we know whether what we perceive really exists, but it does 
nothing to show that we cannot know this, let alone prove that what 
we perceive does not really exist. Perhaps one source of error here 
is the common assumption that perceiving is a form of knowing 
(cf. 11,5). Given this it is easy to say that since we can perceive 
something without knowing whether it really exists, it follows 
that what is perceived does not really exist. 

However the main point of the argument from qualitative 
similarity is that it presents us with an alternative. We can either 
allow that things that are, or at any rate could be, qualitatively 
alike are nevertheless ontologically distinct, or agree that we never 
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perceive external objects, that wc always perceive percepts* There 
seems no special reason for adopting the second alternative, 
which is made attractive mainly by exaggerating the number 
of occasions when we would naturally say tliat what we perceive 
exists only in so far as it is perceived, i.c. by suggesting that 
whenever what we perceive looks different from what it really is 
we must be perceiving something which exists only in so far as it 
is perceived. The argument from qualitative similarity is not con- 
clusive, but it may be an influencing factor when we come to 
choose between the theories. In so far as we want to agree that 
things that are qualitatively alike will also be ontologically alike so 
far we will be inclined — although not forced — towards a percept 
theory of perception. 



CHAPTER 7 

THE ARGUMENTS FROM SCIENCE 


7.1 THE CAUSAL ARGUMENT 

The Causal theory has always derived most of its support from the 
facts of physics and physiology. These facts give rise to two rather 
different arguments which I will distinguish as The Causal 
Argument’ and ‘The Argument^ from Physics’. I begin with the 
formS. 

Investigation has shown that when we perceive things com- 
plicated and often quite lengthy chains of causally connected 
events are involved. Seeing an external object involves light-waves 
of various frequencies being reflected by the object and impinging 
on the retina, changes occurring in the rods and cones of the retina, 
an electrical impulse being passed along the optic nerve Jo the 
optic centres of the brain, and the consequent stimulation of those 
centres. It is tempting to think of the seeing as a fur er o^osa 
consequence of these goings-on, as, perhaps, something pro uce 
in the mind by the stimulation of the optic centres, of the brain. 
And this, in turn, is taken to show that what we perceive is not, 
as w e mi ght think, the object itself, but rather an e ect o varmus 
processes involving the object. ItJ^npLalways.he t at is e ec 
is a^picture resembling or reproducing the externa o ject, m ee 
tKe^BomTof the argument from physics is that it 0 ^ not. ^ ^ 
thi s cla im distinguishes Representative from non-; epresen a ve 

i versions of the Causal theory. . , . ^ 

'^Several objections have been raised against this arpiment, th ( 
interpretation of the physical and physiological facts, but although 
some count against the theory I doubt whether any show it to be 
mistaken. The standard objection is that the argument is, m ettect 
self-refuting, in that it makes the very facts on whicli tbe^ar^m 
and the theory are base d u nkimwable. For the cone usion^ uvrtc 
always perceive percepts and never percew p ysica ° ^ * 

m-5.„s tot t.e ci. have no knowledge of those va™.^ 
processes to which the argument refers. In act we c ^ ^ 

kn6w“^bf the existence of external jpbjects in the rs p ^ 
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short, if there were external bodies, it is impossible that we should 
e\er come to know it; and if there were not, we might have the 
very same reasons to think that there were that we have now*.^ 

I It seems that if we are to adopt a causal theory we must insist, 

{ with Kant, that the causes of our percepts are completely unknow- 
able. But then how can \ve appeal to facts about these causes in 

establish that \vhat we perceive is not the object but some 
effect of it? 

The Causal theorist can avoid this difficulty only by treating 
{external objects as theoredcal entities whose existence is to be 
inferred from, and as an explanation of, what we perceive. Our 
ordinary talk about external objects has to be regarded as an 
explanatory hypothesis invoked to explain how and why we per- 
cewe ffie percepts we do. This makes the causal argument more 
cu t to state we have to begin with facts about our percepts 
ra er t an with scientific facts about external objects and our 
sense organs— but I do not see that it makes the argument, or the 
theory, incoherent. The argument is oddly circular, in that. we i 
estab ish the scientific facts by reference to our percepts, and then ^ 
estabhsh ffiat we perceive percepts by reference to the scientific 
tacts, but I don’t see that the circle is vicious. 

\ . It has been argued that the causal argument is not just 

circular but s^cqntradi(^ry, in that it begins by citing facts that 
are involved in perceiving external objects and ends by denying 
1 external objects at all.- I think the objection can 

avoi e , e Causal argument does not need to assunfe that 
we perceive external objects. We might distinguish ‘direct’ from 
indirect perception, saying that to perceive something ‘indirectly’ 
is to perceive not that thing but some effect of it. Thus to hear a 
wa er a is to perceive the waterfall not directly but indirectly. 

I do not hear the water itself but only the sound it makes, i.e. I 
ear the water offiy m so far as I perceive its effect. The Causal 

dirpSl K never perceive external objects 

I indirectly, i.e. we perceive them only in the sense 

hear n that we see cars just as we 

It I'a 1-n perceive their effects. 

rLher th °tir ordinary perceptual statements, 

rather than m a rejection of them, that the Causal theorist departs 
Berkeley I, § 30. , „ 

* Cf. Hirst I, p. 172. 
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from common sense. This move also enables the Causal theorist 
to avoid the chargei that his account is nqns^ensipaL in that it 
denies that an object like an orange is visible, tangible, etc. The 
Causal theorist allows that such objects are perceivable, although 
they arc not perceivable in the sense or way wc might normally 
think they are. 

Another argument, directed in particular against Representative 5 
theories, is the Bcrkelean one“ tliat the theory makes it impossible 
for percepts to resemble external objects, as the theory itself- 
claims they do, since percepts are perceptible and external objects, 
according to the theory are not. Is tliis more than a re-iteration of 
the point that the theory makes it impossible to tell whether our 
percepts do, as it claims, resemble external objects? Some have 
thought so; ‘The characteristic X. which is a characteristic of a 
certain sense-impression . . . must be an immediately perceivable 
characteristic, because sense-impressions are immediately per- 
ceivable. Now, by hypothesis, no characteristic of ph}sical 
objects are immediately perceivable, therefore no physical object 
can have the characteristic This argument rests on a confusion 
between qualities, as universals, and particular instances or , 
examples of those qualities. We might as well argue that since the 
coal in the blast-furnace cannot be perceived it cannot possess 
perceptible qualities, such as colour. Perhaps a particular expanse 
of, say, red, must be immediately perceivable because it belongs to 
a ‘sense-impression*, but that doesn’t mean that all expanses o re , 
all instances of red, must be immediately perceivable. 

There is also the argument that since ‘immediate and mediate 
perception are correlative terms . . . we can understan ta ' ng o 
the one only if it makes sense to talk about the other. Now it 
physical objects are mediately perceived, as the Representatne 
theory asserts, then we can only understand this 
makes sense to talk of their being immediately per<^ive . e 
might as well argue that since ‘divisible and indivisi e are cor 
relative terms we can understand talking of the one on y 1 1 
makes sense to talk about the other, and hence, since a geome rica 
point cannot be said to be divisible it cannot be sai^ to e in ^ ^ns 
ible either. But, of course, we can call a geometrica pom m 
visible, and the point is that it cannot, logically cannot, e vi e . 


^ Cf. Wamock I, p. 178. 
’ Armstrong I, p. 31. 


= Cf. I, § 8. * 

* Armstrong I, p. 34 « 
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This is legidmate so long as both sides of the divisible-indivisible 
distinction have some application somewhere, but not necessarily 
both in this particular case. 

For my own part the main fault in the causal argument, and 
coi^equently in the Causal Theory itself, is that it involves a 
serious misinterpretation of the scientific facts on which it relies. 
To say thzt perception involves causal processes, and even that it 
is caused by or is causally dependent upon the existence and pre- 
sence of the external object we say ^\e perceive, is not to say that 
fcliat is perceived is caused by or causally dependent upon the exter- 
nal object. This is, in fact, the famihar mistake of confusing per- 
ception with what is perceived, a confusion which has been par- 
ncularly ob\ious in the wTitings of Bertrand RusselL For example, 
RusseU confesses himself ‘surprised to find the causal theorj' of 

perception treated as something that could be questioned 

gun i:> fired, let us say, and people are ranged at various points 
metres, 200 metres, 300 metres and so on, distant from it. 
ey ear the noise successively. This evidence would be consid- 
ere ampl^ sufficient, but for philosophic prejudice, for the estab- 
hshment of a causal law’ making the hearing of the noise an effect 
ot a disturbance travelling outw’ard from the gun’.^ But, obviously, 
undemable fact that hearing the noise is the effect of this 
, does nothing to show' that what is heard is such an 

» e ect. ^ c argument . . . confuses the mechaiiism on which the 
p^l^n ^depen^ent^vith the o^e^ that "are perceived V It 
''o gives rise to mmy oddities; perceiving these objects requires 
nei er ej es nor brain these are causally responsible for w’hat w’e 
perceive but are not used to perceive, according to the theory’! 
baence has showm that various causal processes are responsible 
^ K conditions of, our perception. The mistake has 

^ ^ these causal processes involved in perception 

\ causal conditions of, what we perceive, 

c eory is t stimulation of the retina, etc,, prollucesli visual 
per^pt in our mmds, but quite obviously w’hat these processes 
produce IS not what we see hut the perception itself. The end 
^ ^ processes is perception — ^w’hat we perceive 

' thaf comes at the beginning,‘^the thing 

oiff reTina. This point holds good 
er the theory is that we perceive something produced ‘in 

> P 702* 5 Mundle I, pp. 70-1. 
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our mind^' by the causal processes, or whether the theory is that 
we perceive something produced in our brains. RusseU^jm^I^r 
have identified the activity in the optic centres of the brain not 
with the cause of what we see, but with what we see itself. But 
clearly if mental states are to be identified with brain states, the 
obvious thing to identify the activity in the optic centres with is 
the mental process of perceiving. If we were to identify this brain 
"activity with that is perceived^ we would then be unable to find 
brain activity to identify with the process of perceiving! There 
are good reasons for identifying the brain activity with t e per 
ceiving (e.g, that perceiving is impossible without that brain 
activity) but none at all, that I can see, for identifying it with what 
is perceived. The fact that the brain state may vary as what is 
perceived varies provides no reason for saying that the ram state 
is what is perceived, for if we think of the brain state as the regis- 
tering of what we perceive the brain state will be expected to vary 
as what is registered varies. But this doesnt meari t at w 
registered is identical with the registering, for then ere wou 

""In So^Ts^faTfrom resting on the physical and physiological 
facts the causal theory seems to me to rest on a gross, an im. 


» ?'aJhough I’am rather hesitant about ascribing theoty^tojtet, ^asj 
find it difficult to understand what precisely his ’ 1 • which what 

incoherent mixture of Realism and the Causal eoty, 

we perceive is objective, independent of the perceiv , oomethinji produced 
merely an ‘adverbial aspect of the perceiver^s 

in us by the action of external objects on our differs from those who 

against the traditional Causal theory, and ins^ nerceive but fails to 

say that the brain activity causes a percept TaSve Sve is identified 

see that his own vepion of the theory, m rbiections (e.g. those on 

with the brain activity, is subject to precisely npoiism unsatisfactory. He 

pp. r 7=-3 of his book). Nor can I see ^ . . . 

says (pp. 319-20) ‘As soon as one tries orocessesLd the physiological 

one is forced by the scientific evidence of cau p theory or some 

evidence of modificatory processes, into ^e . experience caused 

theory like mine on which we perceive an object J^irius't s'uch a 

by its acting on our sense organs*. But common oUigct by having some 
theory, a theory according to which we qc course a failure to 

experience caused by its acting on our ° ^ ‘ „ lead us to misinter- 

diistinguish what is perceived from tlie P^^^^P tha/what is required is a 

pret that troublesome word ‘experience , . oerceiving an ‘experience*, 

theory according to which perceiving an o j - ]jdt that would be 

a pTrLpt, caused by the object’s acting on our sense organs, liut 

a mistake. 
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plausible, misinterpretation of those facts, a misinterpretation due, 
in the end, to a failure to distinguish between perception and what 
is perceived. It is the former which is causally produced in the 
brain or mind; not the latter. There remains one point in favour of 
the causal theory that has still to be considered; tins is the Time 
Lag argument. Light from a star may take many years to reach the 
earth. In the meantime tire star may have exploded, so that when 
we look into tlie night sky the star tliat we would say we saw no 
longer exists. Surely this shows that we cannot be seeing tlic star, 
but only some effect of it? As Russell puts it^ to see the light from 
the star is no more to see the star than to see a New Zealander in 
London is to see New Zealand. It is obvious that such examples 
show that our naive common sense beliefs about what we perceive 
will have to be altered in some %Yay, We might, without too much 
trouble, say that in fact we do not see stars at all, except in so far 
as we see the light from them, and saying this would not tempt us 
to say that we never see tables or chairs either, but only the light 
from them. There is a sense in which we do not see the star but 
only its light, but do see the table and not its light. Or we could 
even say that, as this example shows, we can see ‘into the past\ 
i.e. see what no longer exists. This is certainly contrary to naive 
common sense, but once we understand the facts about the finite 
velocity of light we can say this quite happily without forcing 
ourselves to the conclusion that we never see things themselves 
but only their effects. 

7.2 THE ARGUMENT FROM PHYSICS 
We now turn to the second argument from science, the argiunent 
from physics. This relies on the alleged fact that science has 
^ shown that the external world is not at all as we perceive it to be, 
j and therefore that what we perceive cannot be parts of the external 
world. It is worth noting that this argument is incompatible with 
any Representative theory, as its whole point is to show that what 
really exists is not at all like what we perceive. The argument is 
that I perceive a solid, coloured, stationary table but what is really 
^ere is a discontinuous mass of rapidly moving non-coloured 
items, so what I perceive cannot be what is really there. Similarly 
I perceive a sound but what is really there is a certain motion in 
the air. As Russell has put it:- ‘Naive Realism leads to physics, 
‘ V>p. 144^ * VI,p. 15. 
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and physics, if true, shows that Naive Realism is false. Therefore 
Naive Realism, if true, is false ; therefore it is false*. This argument ’ 
can be turned, with equal force, against physics; if Naive Realism 
is false then physics is derived from false assumptions. Admittedly 
this does not show that physics is false, but it does seem to destroy 
all reason for regarding it as true. This in itself is sufficient to < 
suggest tliat something is wrong with the argument from physics. 

What is wrong is the suggestion that when the physicist tells us 
that this is a collection of atoms, neutrons, molecules or whatever, 
he is denying that this is a table. For the collection of atoms, or 
whatever, just is a table. I do not mean tliat ‘table* means collec- 
tion of atoms*, but it is a matter of scientific fact that the table has 
this constitution, is, among other things, a collection of atoms. 
Similarly it is a matter of scientific fact that the sounds we hear, 
or at any rate the real non-hallucinatory sounds, are constituted 
by sound-waves, motions in the air. This is why the suggestion 
that physics is inconsistent with Naive Realism counts as much 
against physics as it does against Realism. The physicist s aim is 
toTiiscover what, at a microscopic or sub -microscopic, and there- 
fore sub-perceptual, level, the table, the macroscopic perceptual 
object, consists of, to discover what, physically speaking, it is ma e 
up of. To turn round and deny that there is a table there \yould 


be to make nonsense of the whole programme. • u ^ 
"^Even so, it may be said, the physicist can avoid this a sur ity 
by insisting that there is a table theie, but adding that t le ta e is 
nothing like what we think it is ; it is discontinuous not ^ ^ 

of moving parts not stable, colourless not coloured, an ^ 

say this is^ in part, to confuse the table wth the atoms of w ic it is 
said to be constructed. What I mean by calling the ta ^ ^ 

that if I try to walk through the place where it is I w ee some 
thing preventing my motion, and that no matter how c ose y 
examine it with eyes or fingers I will not notice any r^ or gaps 
in it; what I mean by calling it stable is that no matter ow c ose y 
I examine it witli eyes or fingers I will not discover ^y moving 
parts; and so on. To point out that the table consists o 
tible elements which do move around and which are f , 

gaps is not to deny any of this. If by calling t e ta e spj. 
mean that no matter how closely and by whatever me 
examine it we wUl never discover any pam separated by g p , 
then physics has shown that the table is not solid, ut 1 is r 
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^^^gg^rated to suggest that this is what is meant by calling the 
table solid ; all that we mean is that so far as ordinary perception 
and observation goes no gaps will be found, and physics has not 
shown that to be false. Or perhaps we might rather say that origin- 
aily, when we called things solid, w^^d not dis tinguish the claim 
Perceptible gaps from the claim that there arejjo 
gaps at any level. The discoveries of physics have shown that we 
ave to distinguish these two. And it is only when we mean the 
the latter Aat it is true that the Jabl^s sohd. 
e inv&tigation of the physicists have not changed the nature or 
construction of the wpild, so we accept the modification, 7estric- 
ton, or more accurately clarification of our original ways of talking. 
Physics has not shown that this way of talking is false, but it has 
shown more clearly the precise ^ym which it is true! 


7*3 the nature of external reality 
These considerations raise an important point which lies behind 
u ^ ® ^scussion of the last four chapters, and which needs 
o e ^°^g ^ out into the open if we are to understand fully the 
nature of a Realistjhepry_of perception. This point can be put by 
saying that our conception of the external world is fundamentally 
n essenta y That is, it is because we have the 

sens^ we o, because we perceive the world in the way that we 
do, ^at we conceive and know of the external world in the way we 
^ obvious, but a closer examinatibn 

• provides the sour ce o f both Phenomenalist and 
the distinction between primary and 
and the eventual Idealist assertion that all 
these thmgs exist only in being perceived. 

physics has shown that ultimately, in the last 
^ it to be. It is important to 

iwe perceive it to h world is not really as 

discover tVi K • It does mean is that when we seek to 

we discnvp ^ 't ^°tnponents of wUch the world is made up, 
which' we Ho ^ neutrons, mokculps'aSd the %, 

the thintr<! Pftceive and which are in some ways very unlike 

water- nxygen is not to say that it is not really 

ceive 'the worlH mean ‘unreal’. Next, what we per- 

ceive, the world as we perceive it to b“5r is, in effect, a result of 
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relationships, interactIo_ns and so on between the vanous enuties 
of which, ultimately, the world is made up and our vanous sense 
organs. It is not at all difficult to imagine a being equipped with 
different senses, or whose senses are affected by ffifferent pheno- 
mena from those that affect ours, and what such a being wou 
perceive, the world as he would perceive it to be, would be very 
different from what we perceive. All of this seenis to me m is- 
putable; it is only because we have the senses we do that we per- 
ceive such things as tables and chairs, sounds and smells, in the 

wfmust not let this mislead us. We may be told that since that 
there is a table here is just a matter of what we 
Phenomenalism is, in spite of all, true; or that the ^ 

perceive depends on what senses we have suppor s ^ 

from illusion in one or other of its forms , nnnear to 

colours and sounds are just the way various p eimme 

our senses shows that they are are sense- epen 

fact that what is perceived depends on our senses Jo 

atoms, light- waves and whatnot cause what we P® „ 'ncists of 

presented with a picture something like this: ^ 

various physical phenomena, atoms, hg „„ phenomena ’ 

such, wc do uot perceive. Whet happens .s Ura. th e pl 
affect our sense organs in various ways and as a result p 
tables and chairs, "shapes and colours, “/XttreSK 

The suggestion is that these phystcal ' IrT, * arrCt 

there, Shile the tables and chairs, sountb and ^ “ 

nSltal ennti^, a result of the 'T' ““ "“STorld. 

appafafus m relation to the real constitution o - ^ 

iTuppose if someone « J bamboozled into 

cannot prove him wrong, but we mu i„;i;7 :'n view of our 

thinking this the only “terpretaU^p. J 

discussion of the argument from phys nhenomena and 

reject this radical distinction between e p . physical 

the objects we perceive, and to speak gf pS we 

phenomena as somehow constituting or m g . 
perceive. This is, in effect, to identify what « P^sJ^^ 
physical phenomena, to think of what we per perceived 

Lna as they appear to the relevent senses, sounds' 

to be. There need be no numerical distinc sounds 

we hear and the sound waves the physicist investigates , the sou 
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we hear are, simply, those sound waves as they are perceived via 
the sense of hearing, as they are heard to be. Similarly there need 
be no rigid distinction between the table we see and feel and the 
atoms the physicist investigates. The table we see and feel is those 
atoms^ as they are perceived via the senses of sight and touch, as 
they are seen and felt to be. Our senses are not sharp enough to 
individual atoms, but they are sharp enough to p^ceive 
various collections of atoms, and to perceive a table is to perceive 
one such collection. 


A being with different sense organs w'ould perceive these same 
phenomena in different ways, i.e. he would perceive a very differ- 
ent, qualitatively, world. Yet ultimately he would be perceiving the 
same things as us ; in the sense in which we might be said to perceive 
atoms, light- wav^, etc., he would perceive the same atoms, light- 
waves, etc. But since what he perceives appears so different, the 
(^estion arises whether we are to say that he perceives the same 
^ ^ven stronger sense, whether he perceives the tables 
an c airs, shapes and colours, sounds and smells that we do (^.v 
hypothesi he does not perceive them as we do). With sounds 
tor example, I do not think we would say that he does. We feel 
me e to insist that sounds as such can be perceived only via the 
sense of hearing, our sense of hearing, and that although the 
p ysica^ p enomena, the sound waves, that are heard as sounds 
^n e mvestigated and even perceived via other senses (we feel 
e VI rations of the radio ; we see the waves plotted on an oscil- 
ogr^ ) w at IS investigated and perceived in these cases is not so 
much sound as sound waves. That is, by ‘sound’ we mean not 
re y ^im^ waves but rather ‘sound waves as perceived via the 
^ Aat, for example, had its visual appara- 
qminH sound waves, would not be said to perceive 

sounds alfljongh „ could, i„ the appropriate sense, be said 

11™* I think, for all the 
‘aoneara^ It is a consequence of the fact that they are 

appearance-determined’ qualities. ^ 

DosseL^WTi^^ primapr qualities, and physical objects which 
who ic; Qn f secondary qualities? Imagine a being 

‘hears’ if sensitive to light-waves so that he 
table tfip h ^ perceives the 

does ;Sf We may say that he 

p ive e table but because of his strange sense organs it 
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does not appear to liim as it appears to us; or we may say that 
although, in the appropriate sense, he perceives the same collecUon 
of atoms as wc do, he does not perceive the same table because he 
does not perceive a table at all. The question is whether or not a 
word like ‘table’ is essentially linked to certain human senses, in 
particular vision and touch, in the way that sound is essentia y 
linked to hearing. I doubt whether tliere is a clear answer to this 
question. Our coming across this strange being would force us 
to refine our linguistic habits, but it is not obvious in advance how 
we would refine them. I myself am inclined to t e view t a we 
would not say that he perceived the table, on the groun s ^ 
can know what tables are without knowing anything about their 
ultimate physical construction, so that what we mean Y a ^ 
is the sort of thing I now perceive as I now perceive it 
not what is there and may be perceived to be 0 a very 

if >ve do decide to sey diet the table “f = 
mena as they appear to us, with our senses, an ere ore 
strange being does not perceive the table, a t oug ^ 
ceives consists, ultimately, of the same e emen , reallv 

tantamount to distinguishing what we perceive^ Hktinction 

there. Or rather a distinction is made, but it is 
between numerically different and separate items. . 

ceive, the table, is still an external object, ur ^ . t j ' 
what we think of that external object as being, is, nerceive 

sense-relative: it is because we have the senses ^ ^ 
as we do that we think of the external object £ 

thing, a table with these qualities. And since this is the ort^ot 

thing we perceive when we perceive the j nronerties 

correct in describing that object as a table wi object 

meaning that this is the sort of thing we perceive the ^ 

to be. In external object as it 
have, a physical object as we perceive it > 

“•5 » .0 d.c co^on suggedoo .bat - 
are ‘dispositional’ properties, properUes w m -gjults given 

dency, liability or power to produce certain ^ • j property 

certain conditions. A paradigm example o a . example, 

is the property of being dazzling which is ascri , though 
to the beam of a searchlight. The beam is dazzling, even thoug 
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no one is actually being dazzled by it, and what we mean by 
calling it dazzling is that anyone who was caught in it would be 
dazzled. Similarly, it is suggested, the property of being red is a 
dispositional property, in that to say that a thing is red is to say Uiat 
anyone who looks at it, under the appropriate conditions, will see 
the colour red, even if no one is at this moment looking at it under 
those conditions. But it is not so often realized that all tliis can 


equally well be said about physical objects. To say that there is a 
rug in the next room is as much to say that if someone looked at it 
they would sec a rug, as to say that it is red is to say that that is the 
colour that will be seen if we look at the rug. What w*e think of as 
the external w’orld, the world of tables and chairs, shapes and 
colours, sounds and smells, is the world as tee perceive it to and 
not the world as some other being with quite different senses 
nught perceive it to be, nor even the world as it is independent of 
these different ways of perceiving it. 

All this may look like Phenomenalism, even a pure Idealism ; it is 
neither. The Idealist maintains that the things we perceive do not 
exist independently of our perception of them. I am saying that 
the things we perceive do exist independently of our perception of 
them. But in thinking of those things as tables and chairs, shapes 
and colours, sounds and smells, we are thinking of them as they 
are, or would be, perceived to be. It is also possible to think of 
t em in other ways — as collections of atoms, for example— even 
to some extent, to think of them as they might be perceived by 
some other being. There is an enormous difference between saying 
at w en we talk of a table existing unperceived w’e are thinking 
object as we w'ould perceive it to be, and saying 
mat the table exists only in so far as we perceive it. This is the 
mtterence between the present position and Idealism. Again, the 
I'henomenahst maintains that to say tliat the table exists unper- 
ceive^ IS just to talk about what can or could be perceived under 
certain con I am saying that in calling what exists un- 

p rceived a table we are thinking of it as we would perceive it to 
ere is an enormous difference betw^een saying that when we 
say a table exists unperceived we mean that what is unperceived 
s somet ng w ch if perceived would be perceived to be such and 
, an saymg that when we say a table exists unperceived we 
mean that it can or could be perceived. This is the difference 
e ween t e present position and Phenomenalism. Even so it is 
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easy to see how this fundamental fact that our conception of the 
external world is sense-relative could be misinterpreted, and so 
mislead us into adopting Phenomenalism or Idealism. 



CHAPTER 8 

THE DEFENCE OF REALISM 


8.1 THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL ARGUMENTS 
Our choice between the theories of perception will, to some extent, 
be guided by epistemological considerations, that is by the extent 
to which they raise or solve various epistemological problems. In 
fact the problem of how we can know about what we do not per- 
ceive is one of the mainsprings of the Idealist theory that what is 
perceived exists only in so far as we perceive it. But, in the last 
analysis, I doubt whether these considerations are wholly on the 
side of the Idealist. 

We have already (7*1) encountered the epistemological argu- 
ment against the Causal theory, that it seems to make it impossible 
t^t we should ever know anything about the existence or nature 
of the external objects which are supposed to lie behind our per- 
cepts. The Causal Theorist has to treat talk about external objects 
as talk about theoretical entities, whose existence is inferred from 
e percepts we perceive, and which are invoked in order to ex- 
p ain t ^ e order,^ coherence, etc., of our percepts. But since these 
eoretical entities can never be known some might think it prefer- 
abieto postulate some other explanation, to adopt Berkeley’s God 
rather than Locke’s external objects, or even to suggest that no 
explanation is possible or necessary.^ 

suggested- that Realism suffers from much the same 
, . ^ ^ e Causal theory. The Realist claims to know that 

what they are like, independently of our perception 
know this if all knowledge comes, and 
l-nri I perception? How can perception give us 

hypothesis is not perceived? Like the Causal 
that rann f 1 ^ conumtted to a belief in facts and existences 
assertin fh ^ while the Idealist avoids the difficulty by 

perceived. The posi- 

one hand A Is harder to evaluate. On the 

and whiVL tL ^sert various things about what is not perceived 
But on thp according to the argument, cannot be known. 

But on the other hand he tries to cash these assertions in terms of 

I PP- 146 so. - Perhaps the best example is Stace I. 
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what can be perceived, and therefore can be known. Even so, 
in so far as he claims knowledge about what is not perceived (even 
though it can be perceived) it seems that the argument will count 

against him also. ^ • 

This does not mean that the epistemological considerations are 
unambiguously on the side of the strict Idealist. The claim that we 
perceive and therefore can know nothing but percepts involves us 
in what is called the Egocentric Predicament. If I can know only 
what I perceive, and if I perceive nothing but my own private, 
mental, sense-dependent percepts, then I can know nothing about 
anything e.vcept these private, mental, sense-dependent percept, 
these contents of my own consciousness. So a ^ 

inevitably to Solipsism. It is not for nothing that ea ists uma 
pin their hopes to Phenomenalism. No doubt a sufficiently 
headed Idealist will welcome his fate with open arms, saying 
‘This is just what I have always maintained, this is all 
really know’, but this conclusion hardly makes Ideahsm attracUv 
or acceptable. Idealism only avoids the Rea 1st s epis , 

problem by changing ‘How can we know?* to ‘We can t possibly 
know*. The medicine seems more fatal than Ae ise^e. 

Nor is this all. I do not think that the Idealist ^ 1 J ,ve 
argument is successful in the first place. T ^ ^ (xoa) 

cannot know about what we do not perceive. . what is 

that the important conditions for knowledge are (i) , 

said to be known be true, and (2) that the person sai ^ 
the right to be sure that it is true. For the I ea is g . 
succeed one or both of these conditions must ai o 
Naturally the Idealist will say that when I claim to , .g. 
this table continues to exist even when I do no pc , 
first of these conditions is not satisfied, i.e. taw rienvine 
know is false. But although this will be a reason for lus deifying 

that I know it, he cannot use it in an 

or suggest that the table does not exist unperceiv , succeed 

be begging the question. If the is false. 

it cannot rest simply on the claim that what is m 

It must rest ou the claim ffiat we do not have the ngh^o be sme 

that it is true. And this claim, I think, abuses ou the 

cept of Knowledge. There are 

right to be sure that have to be satisfie e ore 

rectly be said to know something. hat 
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the case of our ordinary concept of Knowledge, will be determined 
bv the circumstances in which we are ordmarily prepared to assert 
of someone that he knows something, assuming that that some- 
thing is true. The question is whether these accepted condiUo , 
the conditions encapsulated in our ordina^ tW 

word ‘know’, are satisfied in the case of our alleged ^oiyledge that 
things continue to exist unperceived. There can be htde doubt 
that they are. We all ordinarily say and believe that objects do 
exist unperceived, and even if this is a mistake on our part the tact 
remains that we do accept that we have the right to be sure ot it 
(we shall see, 10.3, that the fact that a man is mistaken abou 
something does not mean that he cannot have the right to be sure 
of it). We undeniably do allow the evidence of our senses to be 
sufficient to assure us that the things we perceive continue to exist 
unperceived, so any claim that we do not have the right to be sure 
must involve some implicit interference with those condiUons lor 
having the right to be sure that are contained in our ordmarj' 
concept of Knowledge. The only thing that could show that 
we do not know that objects exist unperceived would be tha 
this is, in fact, false, and we have already seen that although e 
Ideahst will insist that it is false, he cannot base his argument on 


that without begging the question. 

It is important not to make too much of this point. The ordmary 
language argument that of course we know that objects exist un 
perceived, and that anyone who denies this is pla3dng f^ist an 
loose with the ordinary word ‘know*, establishes only Aat, given 
the conditions for having the right to be sure that are involve tn 
our ordinary application of the word ‘know*, we have the right to 
be sure that objects exist unperceived. There is a temptation to 
argue that since we, undeniably, do know that objects exist unper- 
ceived, and since a thing cannot be known unless it is true, it must 
be the case that objects exist unperceived. This counter-argument 
to the Idealist is in the odd position of making what we say 
determine the facts — a similar argument could, at the appropri^e 
times, have been used to prove anything from the flatness of the 
earth to the existence of Gods in the trees. The fact that we al 
ordinarily say that objects exist imperceived does not prove that 
they do. WTiat it does prove is that the ordinary standards^ of 
having the right to be sure are satisfied in this case. The conclusion 
is that neither the Idealist’s argument that since we cannot know 
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that external objects exist we should not assume their existence, 
nor the Realist’s counter-argument that our ordinary use of 
language shows that we undeniably do know that they exist, are 
successful. There remains the question of what does give us the 
right to be sure that external objects exist. This is the question 
that we will be discussing in the second part of this book. 

Despite all this I think that the argument against the Causal 
theorist still holds good. The point was that the Causal theory 
denies that we ever perceive external physical objects, such as 
tables and chairs. But although we all ordinarily agree that such 
external objects do exist, I do not think we would allow that we 
had the right to be sure that they do if we thought that we never 
perceived them. It is because we perceive tables and chairs as we 
do, that we agree that we know there are external objects. If it 
were agreed that, as the Causal theorist argues, we do not perceive 
such things after all, then I think we would say that this under- 
mined any claim to know that they existed. 

A final point: although the Idealist would be wrong to argue that 
even if external objects do exist we cannot know that they do, he 
might well argue that we cannot know this, given some special, 
stringent, perhaps philosophically useful, concept of Knowledge. 
Given this revised concept of Knowledge, he might say, we do 
not know, have the right to be sure of, something unless we 
actually perceive it, and this concept of Knowledge, though 
perhaps tiresome in practice, is philosophically preferable in that 
it allows us to take nothing for granted. But the question is whether 
its adoption is philosophically desirable if it commits us to Solip- 
sism. 


8.2 Moore’s proof of an external world 
This brings us to other attempts to prove Realism by reference to 
common sense or ordinary language. The classic statement of this 
appeal to what we all orinarily think and say is to be found in 
Moore’s Proof of an External World. The argument here is much 
more than the simple-minded ‘We say it so it must be right , It 
runs something like this : 

(1) I am holding up a human hand. 

(2) Human hands are physical objects. 

(3) Physical objects are external objects. 

(4) Therefore I am holding up an external object. 

B 
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(5) Therefore an external object exists. 

This argument is directed against the Idealist but it can be re- 
formulated as an argument against the Causal theory (i becomes 
‘I am perceiving a human hand’ and the conclusion is that we can 
perceive external objects). 

The natural line to take seems to be that (a) and (3) are analytic, 
and that (i) is, in some sense we shall have to consider, obvious 
and unquestionable. Now I have already suggested (6.2) that (3) 
is not true by definition,^ but whether or not the suggestion is 
accepted the fact remains that (3) is analytic only if ‘physical 
object’ has its ordinary, Realist, sense. It is quite open to the 
Idealist to give ‘physical object’ some other, if related, sense in 
which it is not even true, let alone necessarily true, that physical 
objects are external objects. Berkeley, for example, was quite pre- 
pared to talk about physical objects, but not to talk about external 
objects, from which it follows that what he meant by a physical 
object was not precisely what we ordinarily mean by that expres- 
sion. So the argument succeeds only if the first step establishes that 
what is being held up is a hand which is a physical object in the 
ordinary, Realist, sense. 

This first step might be supported in either of two ways.- One 
is by means of a paradigm case argument, to the effect that this is a 
paradigm example of a human hand, such that to deny that it is a 
human hand is to cut this expression off from the very cases from 
which it gets its meaning. If this isn’t a human hand what can be? 
Now the paradigm case argument works only where the word in 
question can be defined solely in terms of the observable and 
ostensively indicable features of the object by reference to which 
that word is defined. In one way ‘hand’ is such a word, for to be a 
hand is just to possess certain observable and ostensively indicable 
features, but if the argument is to follow it must be shown that it is 
a hand in a stronger sense than this. It must be shown that it is a 
hand in a sense in which it follows that it exists even when not 
perceived. And since that this is so is something that goes beyond 

^ Moore*s argument (VII, p. 144) that (3) is true by definition rather misses 
the pouiT. He sa>s that it is part of the meaning of e.g. ‘real soapbubble* that the 
it^ be cap;^Ie of existing unperceived. Certainly this is part of the meaning 
of reo/ soapbubble*, but the question is t\hether it is part of the meaning of 
soapbubble’ tout court. 

^ ‘ It docs not matter for our purposes which of these methods Moore himself 
intended to use. 
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die observable and ostensively indicable features of the object, Ae 
paradigm case argument cannot establish that it is a hand m this 

stronger sense. . . 

The second way of supporting theHrst premiss is to argue that we 

cannot show it to be false, because it is so obviously true as ahyays 
to be more certain that the premisses of any argument designed 0 
show that it is false. When faced widi a choice betwen This is a 
hand’ and the premisses of any argument designed to show t . 
this is not a hand we will always choose the 

no philosopher has ever been so rash as to deny that this sort of 
thing is a Lnd, but, as Moore himself allovys. they 
about what human hands are. The question is not so much 
whether it is undeniable that this is a hand as whether it ^ 
deniable that this, a hand, is a physical object m the ^nary 
Realist sense. This, clearly, is not undemable, 

is is really nothing more than a refusal to ^^0 Hpni-ible that 
beuveen Realist and Idealist. So =^hhough it is undeniable ^^h^ 

this is, in some sense, a hand, it is not undeniable in 
which it follows that this object exists 
dispute is not whether human hands exist u w e 
exist, whether they are objects that continue 0 J’jm 

In short the Idealist has Moore, and those ^vho ^ 
in a dUemma. Either the first premiss is not strong enough fo^he 
third premiss to follow or, if it is strong enough its ^th cai^ 
be established in the way Moore tries to ^^ta^h^ 
extent Moore is' aware of this when he ows 
‘This is a hand» can admit of different 

seem to see that it is only for one of these ana y correct 

m»t holds. And, of counie, syhether this snslj^is is the cottea 

one is precisely what is at issue in the first p ace. 

8.3 THE ARGUMENT FROM THE CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 

Ordinary language is inescapably Reahst^TWs^fart nu^ _t 

to give a more substantial support to .p-vervone agrees that 

so’ argument. For it can be argued that Ev^^y^^J^'^that the 
there are external objects’ differs from of external 

world is flat* in that the assumption o f tVimkinff and talk- 

objscts is absolutely ctueial to our enure way 

ing, and is Uietefore not open to "leS” “al objTi 

that the belief that the world is flat is. In biti g 
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the Idealist finds himself chewing our entire conceptual system, 
and this is altogether too much to swallow. Certainly the denial of 
external objects has a far more tvidespread effect on our ordinary 
opinions than some philosophers, Berkeley for example, may have 
noticed, but it is not clear Aat this raises any new or insuperable 
difficulties for the Idealist. Nor is it clear whether a similar argu- 
ment can be brought against the Causal theory. The Causal theory 
might well be regarded not as in opposition to our fundamental 
ways of thinking about the world, but rather as an extension and 
explanation of them. 

The suggestion is, then, that the assertion of the existence of 
external objects is absolutely fundamental to our conceptual 
scheme,^ such that to deny this is to reject our conceptual scheme. 
The argument seems to be first that some method of identification 
and reidentification is necessary for language, truth and falsity, 
any conceptual scheme, in the first place, and second that our 
method of identification and reidentification presupposes the 
existence of external, and in particular physical, objects. Given 
this it follows that it is only through the assumption of the exis- 
tence of external objects that our conceptual scheme gets going in 
the way that it does. But this does not show that this assumption 
is an essential presupposition of our present conceptual scheme, 
so long as it is possible for this same conceptual scheme to get 
going in some other way. The question is: how different could our 
methods of identification and reidentification be before the con- 
ceptual scheme would cease to count as this, our present conceptual 
scheme. Or: what individuates conceptual schemes, distinguishes 
one from another? The answer may well be that it is essential 
to this conceptual scheme that we identify and reidentify in terms 
of external physical objects located in a spatio-temporal frame- 
work, and that any conceptual scheme which did not base its 
identification and reidentification of particulars upon this frame- 
work and the external physical objects located in it could not 
count as this conceptual scheme. But I am not sure how this can 
be proved. 

So far, then, let us say that Idealism involves not only the rejec- 
tion of certain fundamental beliefs about the nature of the world 
we perceive, but even the rejection of the conceptual scheme in 
terms of which we think and talk about that world. This makes the 
^ Cf. Strawson I and Hampshire III. 
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choice bcnvcco Reolism and Idealism mo,c than a ^eme^ 

any less acceptable, unless we can also arg mieht for 

perhaps, be settled without going to 

Idealist conceptual scheme, but pnma external objects, for 

The mere fact that he demes the thi concept 

example, does not mean that t e ea is ^ ^ 

of External Object, any more than concept of 

ence of unicorns means that we . -vve could not deny 

Unicorn. The truth must be quite e course if it 

their existence if we did not possess th P ^ Object 

can be shown that we cannot have the then be 

unless we assume the existence o sue be inadequate. 

showu that an Idealist conceptual setoe mmtb. 

But once again I do not “ i c„ idealist conceptual 

It seems to me that tliose w ^ , jjp fj-om the claim that 

scheme is impossible or incoheren ^j-y presupposition of 

the existence of external objects P- 

our conceptual scheme to THentification and reidentifi- 

position of any conceptual scheme. , but it is far from 
cation are necessary for any .-^rjon are possible only 

obvious that identification an rei doubt, as Strawson 

given the existence of «e,nal objects^ No do^A .y 

argues, when with our presen P . . — perhaps this is 

something as ‘one and the ag (doubtful — that the item 

even an entailment, although ^ vvhen we did not 

in question has existed even ‘1“^ tbs. this implica- 

perceive it. But I see no reason for maintaining 

‘ Cf. Hampshire HI. p. 17. P- 36, ^ Thi^ of “ 

ments that are supposed to show tha Strawson’s P°®‘“°", • .g 

consisting of persisting things . over the existence of externa j 

this. He does say (I. p. 35) that "^f.ve ynay regard this as a sketA of 

is incoherent, but m the saine j^o accounts of the sceptic s p 

an alternative conceptual sch^e. Strawson accepts th 

seem to me to be incompauble, bjit m _ scheme as incoherent, 

account ho cannot be rejecting an Idealist cone p 
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^on — or entailment — ^must hold for all possible conceptual 
schemes. Cer tainl y Strawson tends to talk as though he has shown 
that reidentification is impossible without assuming that items 
continue to exist unperceived, but I have argued elsewhere^ 
that the most that Strawson can legitimately claim to have shown 
is that this is an essential presupposition of our present conceptual 
scheme. 

WTiat may be the case is that the only conceptual scheme which 
we mere humans could, as a matter of empirical psychological 
fact, develop, ab initio^ is a Realist one, one that presupposes the 
existence of external objects. It is a familiar point that our con- 
ceptual scheme is established and communicated by our language, 
and that our language is, and can only be, taught and learnt and 
carried on via reference to external objects. This means that with- 
out the assumption of external objects we would not, and could 
not, acquire any language or conceptual scheme at all. To this 
might be added the suggestion that the Realist interpretation of 
our experience is, somehow, instinctive, perhaps for Darwiman, 
sur\4val-of-the-fittest, reasons. Yet all tins is a long way from show- 
ing that a Realist conceptual scheme is the only possible, or even 
the philosophically preferable conceptual scheme. Quite apart 
from the fact that all this is at best a matter of empirical fact, and 
the fact that the Idealist may well agree that the assumption of 
external objects is necessary in this w^ay while adding that, neces- 
sary as it is, it is a mistake all the same, there is the fact that noth- 
ing has yet been said to show that it is impossible to develop a 
different conceptual scheme, one which does not assume external 
objects, after we have first acquired this Realist one. 

The conclusion is, I think, that the choice between Realism and 
Idealism is, in the end, a choice bet^veen radically different inter- 
pretations of our experience, and hence between different con- 
ceptual schemes in terms of which we describe and account for 
that experience. This is much the same point as that made by A^yer 
when he talked of the different theories as ‘alternative languages\ 
And to the problem of the final choice between these rival inter- 
pretations of our experience we must now turn. 

1 1 
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THE CHOICE BETWEEN THE THEORIES 

g.I THE THEORIES CONSIDERED 

We Ime no«- discussed the various '“/iXonlu 

brought forward iu »PP« “ ““ “ °*",l„dui that none of 
theories of perception, and I thuik w fV,pnrv is at^ainst the 

these arguments succeeds m proving any on homological or 

others. The choice must be made on 
heuristic grounds; if tve cannot prove that 

is the correct theory then we must decide, y correct The 

city, convenience and the like, whrch one to regard as corr«t. 1^ ^ 

choice between Realism and '‘'aahsrn, m par . d ^ 
perfectly familiar sense, to be a matter of „f 

r. involL a decision about milT^lfeci- 

empirical proof or disproof, an i ^ interpreting 

sion between rival conceptual schemes, Y 

and describing our experiencc^ consider them 

In deciding beUveen the theories wc n^^f nd cor^mon sense, 
from the point of view of ordinary angu g for both 

Clearly Realism is the preferable theory on 

common sense and ordinary ^^"^?®hlve a certain amount of 
Adoption of a Causal theory wou . ^ Idealism runs 

tampering with our on and talk about the world, 

directly counter to our accepted V ‘ making Idealism 

Phenomenalism hopes to provide 

conform to common sense, an interp * Idealism but we have 
language that will make it gtrict form the Idealist 

seen that Phenomenalism, _ parUcular y the theory to 

needs, fails. From this point of vi^ , _ ’thing sacrosanct about 

adept. Someone will insi,. dia. might be 

commoa sense and ordinary lang g based on incorrect 

mistaken and ordinary language mig 

assumptions. And so they might. po»* “ be 

accordance with common sense an or common sense and 

correct, but that if it is in accor anc ^ already know and 

ordinary lan^age it must be famih^J^_^^^.^^^^ ^ purely 

understand its terminology an P 
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heuristic point of view the familiar is, ipso facto, preferable to the 
unfamiliar. There is the additional suggestion that if the Realist 
interpretation of our experience were not the simplest and best for 
any number of reasons it would not have become that of ordinary 
language and common sense in the first place. It can be no 
accident that ordinary language is Realist — this may even be a 
consequence of the nature of language itself — and it seems almost 
a psychological impossibility to convince oneself of tlie truth of 
Idealism. Perhaps, as suggested earlier, the assumption of the 
existence of external objects is inevitable for Darwinian, survival- 
of-the-fittest, reasons. The argument is, in effect, that if Realism 
has been the universally accepted theory to date there will have 
to be very good reasons indeed for dropping It now. 

The second consideration is that of Occam^s razor, and this 
seems to favour Idealism as much as the first consideration favours 
Realism. The reduction of all existence to two types of things — 
‘spirits’ and ‘ideas’ — is one of the most striking features of Berke- 
ley’s philosophy, and Neutral Monism provides the greatest 
simplicity possible when it tries to reduce both minds and bodies 
to percepts. However Occam’s principle is that entities must not 
be multiplied beyond necessity, and it might be held that it is prefer- 
able, in a way necessary, to postulate more than the fewest possible 
kinds of entities. As a reduction to a minimum Idealism, and 
Neutral Monism even more, are striking, but their success is 
achieved at a price — Solipsism — which we may prefer not to pay. 
The Causal Theory, on the other hand, seems, from the point of 
view of Occam s razor, to be in an even worse position than Real- 
ism. Both postulate two kinds of entity — external objects and 
percepts- where Idealism postulates only one, but the Causal 
theorist is, in addition, committed to a thorough-going duplication 
of percepts and external objects. The Realist may prefer external 
objecte ^to Sohpsism, but this can hardly justify the Causal 
theorist s massive duplication of external objects and percepts. 

Next, epistemological considerations. At first sight these too 
seem to favour the Idealist, but we have seen that the Idealist’s 
scruples about what can be known commit him, in the end, to 
some form of Solipsism. Even so the Idealist does make use of 
stneter standards of knowledge than does the Realist and this, for 
a philosopher, might count as an advantage. The question is 
whether we prefer the difficulties to the strictness. Epistemological 
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coasiderauoas count strongly cgnius. dte Csusnl W* >>»« 

seen that for him external ob ects must have the status of theotea 
Sl emities whose existence is inferred in order to accoun for and 
SpCwhat we perceive. This unverifiab le 
only way in which we can know about CaXtern j ' ^ 

tacafi.e. the correlation of Ao brain “™ty mvoiv d n percepaon 

roo^tt^S^ 

thatifl^ngsarequditauve^^ike eyar^^^_^^ vvhether this 

cally different ontological of the theories 

principle is sufficient to outweig _ e hallucination is 

it comnaits us to, particularly common, than those put- 

less often like veridical percepuon, appeal to halluci- 

ting forward the argument usually sugg • support from the 

nation, as we have seen, has game mu ^ other types 

failure to distinguish hallucination from illusion and yp 

of non-veridical perception. _ pvnlanation of what we 

There is one last point, concerning the explanaUon^^ 

perceive. The fact that what different peop the 

different senses and at different hme to time, 

most part, from person to person, s explain, our 

is always cited in the attempt to jus y, consistency, 

behef in the existence of an I^f'f.Svrtrbe explained? 

this constancy and coherence in w ^ent ways, explain it 

Realist and Causal theorist both, m the rdiW 

by reference to external objects, bu God, has no 

pared to follow Berkeley heley’s^objection^ against 

explanation to offer. We might u external bodies 

Locke on its head, and protest tha 

our experience would have to be as i ^5 jt jg. 

it would be inexplicable how expert appeal to common 

To sum up: Realism is supported . and simplicity 

sense and orLary language, i.e. to the preferability 
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of sticldng to accepted and understood ways of thinking and 
speaking, and by the point about explanation. Idealism is supported 
by the appeal to Occam’s razor and, to a limited extent, the point 
about hallucination. But on the oAer hand it conflicts directly 
with common sense and ordinary language and seems unable, 
except by some appeal to a deus ex inachina to explain why what 
we perceive is as it is. Above all it commits us to Solipsism, for 
wliich its use of a specially strict concept of Knowledge seems poor 
recompense. Finally, the Causal Theory seems to have little to 
support it except the point about hallucination and a dubious 
interpretation of the facts of physics and physiology, and is at a 
considerable disadvantage from the epistemological point of view 
and as regards Occam’s razor, as well as, to a certain extent, 
running counter to common sense. 


The conclusion seems to be that the preferable theory is the 
Realism^ which we all ordinarily and unquestioningly assume. 
Indeed it is for this very reason that it is the preferable theory. 
Not because it must be true if we all say it but because if we all 
say It, and no proof that it is false is forthcoming, it is best to 
accept it as true, rather than adopt some unfamiliar and difficult 
a ternatiye. Better the devil you know, and can handle, than the devil 
you on t know. So my choice is for Realism and in the second 
part of this book when I consider our knowledge of the external 
world, I shall take this Realism for granted. That is I shall take it 
or grante that there are external objects, objects existing in- 
epen of our perception of them and that we can and do 
perceive t em. But I do not claim to have refuted either Idealism 

1 ^ f ^ remains possible, though 

neither plausible nor tempting, to interpret our perception as 

by the action of external objects, or 
o eny t e existence of such external objects altogether. 


9*2 THE SENSIBILIA THEORY 

combin^aHn^^V^^ii theory of perception, a rather strange 

theorv T h theories which I will call the ‘SensibDia’ 

’^"""'tse it seems to me by far the 

of the three othj thiorie? difficulties faced by each 

percentiM'fs between sensibilia and percept theories of 

a ough the former, like the latter, hold that we 
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perceive private entities which are not at all like the “tyects we 

normally think of ourselves as perceiving, 

continues to regard these private entities as physical 

physical space, and external, non-sense-dependent. This theo y 

haJ been adopted by Russell, in particular, ^ ^ho^^^^ 

theory of sensa seems a close relative and some otlier 

haveLt clearly distinguished sensibiUa theories from percept, or 

LiLv marprefer to cdl them ‘sense data’, theories of perception 

tS-S bee. 4e o^y 

sensibilia theory it is his formulation that I shall ^ 

The fundamental notion in Russdl’s ^eory ^ ^ 

pective’, which is what we might ordmari y no^ dear 

ance the world presents from a certain 

whether these perspectives are priv . £j.ojn the same 

they must be because rtvo people f ^ne person’s 

place® but he does not consider the possibi ty , ^ 

taking another’s place before the P^^^pgj.j,eived--for not 

since he allows that P^rspecuves can e^ if should be possible 

all points of view are occupied— it seem ^ different 

for different people to perceive i.e. of 

times. A perspective includes, etc., which can be 

the appearance of the various objec , ^ perceived sensibile 

p=J,edfro»ftepol„tof«^ 
is called a sense datum, and Russe 

altered in the act of being perceive . appears three- , 

A perspective is .h,ee-d.m—l>r 

dimensional, and it is also locate „*:vp<; as six- dimensional, 

Rus^ll speaks of thejvvorld of P'^^P^ ^ , located in three- 

consisting of tl^e-dimehsional Items _ ® j tjiat the three- 

dimensional space, the point being, pre pgg’jcpt dimensions 

di&M-pSspecdves are erf 

from, those they are located in. these perspectives, 

reai world, conste of an in^.e number^of^to 

and physical objects, ® sensibiUa which figure in 

spectives, or more accurately fro nonearances, the sum 

perspectives. The object is the ^ ° j-ceived from, all the 

total of all the sensibilia / biect can be perceived, 

different points of view from w^c external but apparently 

When fully worked out all this talk about exter ^ 

1 Cf. Price I, Hirst I, ch. 3- 
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private appearances of objects might be construed as merely an 
alternative reformulation, a re-statement, of the ordinarily accepted 
Realist interpretation of perception and the external world. But 
for Russell it is more than that. Physical objects are, for him, 
logical constructions from sensibilia, and as such they are meta- 
physical fictions to be eliminated in favour of sensibilia. In short, 
sensibilia and the perspectives they make up are the only external 
objects. 

Now if this construction, and elimination, is to work we should 
begin with sensibilia and work up to physical objects and the 
ordinary Realist description of the world. This Russell fails to do; 
his definition of the material thing as the class of its appearances is 
obviously circular, and any attempt to specify the appearances 
without referring to the object will run into the same difficulties as 
ose faced by the Phenomenalist.^ The main chargCLUussellmust 
l_^5^^^-??lfey}S.?PP^3rances. Sensibilia are defined as the 
appearances things present, and are the assigned a location, or at 
any rate one locadon, quite separate from that of which the are 
appearances, as if appearance and object were, or could be, 
separate items. One apparent souce of this mistake is the familiar 
appea to e fact that things can appear to have different qualities 
rom different points of view. Russell insists^ that the object 
cannot be both square and oblong, and avoids this ‘difficulty’ by 
suggesting that these different qualities are not in the same but in 
? ^ces. Viz, the different places from which those shapes 

the alleged difficulty, 
different qualities from the same 
ari'.. that these different appear- 
ing “ P'^^^'^te worlds, private places, and so are still not 

the nerqnpr^ Would conflict with his other claim that 

public snarp appearances make up are located in 

» aing in its own right, and 
square and nhln although a thing cannot be both 

people or fm both square and oblong to different 

fusion’between ^ ^ ^^^-mple con- 

ZTcLncrZ r behind the reification of 

p ^ ea s, in the end, to a theory such as Russell’s. 

and so cannot rMn^^o^sensl’ account ^presuppo^ses. 
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Even apart from these difficulties I doubt whether the sensibiha 
theory is to be preferred to tlie others we have discussed. Like 
IdeaUsm the theory runs counter to common 
and the Causal theory it asserts the existence f 
ccived-something which cannot be known J 

standards of knowledge-and yet at tlie same tm e he msi^ence 
on the privacy of ‘sense data’ (perceived sensibiha) seems t 
clt. L .0 Solipsism. Like the Causal T^'y ‘t 3es he 
existence and nature of sensibiha from -^0 

objects (‘the appearance of a thing in a gi , . ^ gening 

function of the matter composing the Uting and ^ 

mattef.) when, <,ui.e 

are fictions, the argument should run ^ PP . ontological 
And although the sensibilia theory may entity where 

simplicity of Idealism, postulating but one yi . ^ 

Realism Ld the Causal tlieory postulate ^ f^^j^Xen “ties, 
existence of an enormous, in fact infimte. numb« of sudi 
for tlaere is at least one sensibile at eac po 

» Presumably there will be difTercnt h^lucinatory 

direction wc look from that place, an . seem to be committed 

sensibilia too arc located in the places v.cp .. ... . jj possible hallucinations) 
to the existence of an infinite number of sensibilia lai p 

at every point in space I 
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CHAPTER 10 

PERCEPTION AND KNOWLEDGE 

lO.I THE PROBLEM 

There are many questions about our knowledge 
LS, how do weVow what external objects are 
do we know what physical objects, for example, are? how do we 
Sow aborohjects'^w^ are ,rotW™g! kow ™ "" 
obiects we never perceive? how do we know about objects we 
cannot perceive? how do we know laws and ions 

hold true of sets of external objects, etc., etc. There i^ also the 
question of how we acquire the concepts in terms of which we think 
rSoaSahout tUsLcroal world. But the b-;- “I— * 
problem of our knowledge of the external 
of how we know that there exists 
place, how we know that there are objecB 

dently of our perception. And, given a Realist the y P P . 

this problem becomes : how do we know tha *e oh ee ts „e per 

ceive continue to exist when we are not Question is that of 

The most obvious and natural answer to th q 

the Empiricist, that it is although this answer is 

alone that we can and do know th . nroblem in any 

very plausible it is not particularly clear. “ption 

philosophical d iscussimi of “hingg we'perceiye are 

^vide urwitK this T™wlg4g£„,. "c-f j think absolutely 

It is w_ith this very simple, ,but_lJWDK a ..... 

bismrqJestion that we arejnqw concerne_d. 

-IfTSikihg tHE-queslion lam, of ^ts^^ 4 do 

granted: that we do of these facts in the first 

know that we do. I have argued fo more about 

part of this book, although I now want to y precisely 

the second. And the best place to begin is by ask g . P 

is knowledge? 

10.2 KNOWING AND SAYING ‘l KNOW’ ^ 

There U lUlle poln. m repealing J" 

view that knowledge is some for accepted con- 

Instead let us begin with what seems to be the P 

H5 
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temporary view. The details of the analysis differ from philosopher 
to philosopher, but is it usually something of this pattern: 

Knowing that 5 is P involves: 

(1) its being the case that S is P; 

(2) being sure that 5 is P; 

(3) having good evidence (or something of the sort) that S is P. 
Disagreement usually concerns the precise formulation of the 
third condition, but it seems to me that the second is equally 

Perhaps the best way of indicating my suspicions is 
through a discussion of what might be called the ‘quasi-perfor- 
mative’ theory of knowledge. 

This derives from Austin’s paper on ‘Other Minds’ where, 
among other things, he compares the phrase ‘I know’ with the 
phrase ‘I promise’, the latter being an example of what he else- 
where calls a performative. It seems that a performative is any 
phrase where to utter the phrase is not to describe what you are 
doing but to do it,^ as to say T promise’ is to promise and to say 
I do during a wedding ceremony is to accept the person beside 
you as your lawful wedded spouse. Now it is obvious that ‘I know* 
is not a performative, at least not in this sense, for to say ‘I know’ 
is no more to know than to know is to say ‘I know’. The most we 
might say, as Austin does, is that to say ‘I know’ is, in some sense, 
to give one s backing for the truth of the statement in question.^ 
However people are sometimes misled into speaking of knowing 
or knowledge as performative, or at least quasi-performative. This 
I mistaken^ and Austin himself would have been the first 

jto^nsist that knowing is not in any sense a performance. It^is 
^ Imow’ which is the performance, and that, as we have 
different from knowing. This simple confusion 
between knowing and saying know^ is in fact quite common. We 
often hear, for example, the question ‘When is knowledge justi- 

e . , a question which hardly makes sense unless we are, per- 

aps, worried by people with information they should not have 


suggestion is that a performative is any phrase where one does 
necessanly the thing mentioned in the phrase, in uttering that 

vaciiniKi ^ of performative* seems to be so all-embracing as to be 

vacuous as Austin’s o^vn later work suggests. 

knowlpHo^f It ^ see that it tells us anything about what 

‘I know»^ solves any problems about what it is to say 

savins Tn anything to distinguish saying ‘I know p* from 

° ° this point has been thought so important- 
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had access to. We do not ask ‘When is truth justified?*; the 
relevant questions are ‘When is a statement true?* and ‘When are we 
justified in saying that something is true?*. Similarly we should ask 
not ‘When is knowledge justified?* but ‘When do we Icnow some- 
thing?* and ‘When are we justified in saying that we know some- 
thing?* 

This latter is an interesting question, for the fact is that I can 
be justified in saying ‘I know’ even when I am mistaken in saying 
this, even when I do not know. When I last looked around I saw 
a painting on die wall behind me, and I am sure that I would have 
noticed if anyone had come in and taken it away. So I am quite 
justified in saying ‘I know there is a painting on the wall beliind 
me*. And I would still be justified in saying this even if it had been 
removed in some ingenious way without my noticing. I would be 
mistaken in what I said, but I would still be justified in saying it. 
P must be true if I am to know that^, but it need not be true for 
me to be justified in saying that I know it. What, then, is necessary 
for my being justified in saying that I know j>? It seems that I must 
be sure that p is true and have evidence that it is. In other words 
the last two conditions generally accepted for knowlFdge"se'em to 
be conditibns~for being justified in claiming to know.^ 

" Now if I can be Justified in saying ‘I know* even where, as it 
turns out, I do not Icnow, can I know sometliing ivithout being 
justified in saying ‘I know*? Suppose that a contestant in a quiz, is 
asked ‘Who was the President of the United States during the 
Second World War?*, and he answers, slqwly„ and doubtfully, 
ximre as a question Aan an answer, ‘President Roosevelt?*. Unless 
there is some evidence that this is a guess we would naturally 
conclude that the contestant did Icnow the answer, did know that 
Roosevelt was President during the Second World War. But he 
certainly wasn’t sure of it, and he would scarcely have been 
justified in saying that he knew that Roosevelt was the President 
in question. Similarly a candidate may be asked the same question 
and although he beats his brow and maintains that the answer is 

^ There is a sense in which one is justified in saying one knows even when one 
is convinced that the thing in question is false, as when the officer the 
trapped soldiers tliat he knows a way out. But this is a different sort of justifica- 
tion. The man who says ‘I know* when he isn't sure is not just telling a false- 
hood, he is misusing the word. When I say I know there is a picture behind me, 
and it has been secretly removed, I am not nususing the word even though 
what I say is false. 
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on the tip of his tongue be unable to give it. Yet the moment he is 
told he exclaras ‘Of course! Of course! I knew it all the time’. 
Indeed even if he looked quite blank when the question was put 
to him we might still agree that he did know it all the time so long 
as he instantly recognized the answer when he is told. Once again 
e contestant is said to know something which he is not sure of, 
and which he is not justified in claiming to know. 

( . two cases where we say that a man knqws^ something, 

m a per ect y orcfinary and acceptable use of ‘know’, even though 
e IS not sure of it. Being sure cannot be a necessary condition for 
knowledge, in at least one ordinary use of the word. Being sur'e is 
a necessary condition for being justified in claiming to khow,"bm 
n y those who ask such questions as ‘Is knowledge justified?’, and 

that one knows, will make the 
Hitmn f ^ show that being sure is a necessary con- 

fhlrA ^ examples also count against the 

^ knowledge, at least so long as this is 

of S ^ ^ f evidence, or a proof, or something 

too^T h ' There are other counter-examples 

Helena ^^^^dence nor proof that Napoleon died on St 

evidf-nr^^ ^ same. No doubt there must be 

true hilt somewhere, or else we would not accept it as 

true, but that is a different matter. 

10.3 THE RIGHT TO BE SURE 

necessa^^^f ^ third condition does seem to be 

formul^nn^^ the analysis of knowledge, and I think the best 
have the K ^ P^ase 'the right to be sure’.^ One can 

being able tn A A ^ actually being sure, and without 

one has the right for or a proof of whatever it is that 

sure herni ^ ^ ^ because I have the right to be 

thinT Z I it, or some such 

that I can be said to 
kamtS tr ^ ‘ remember where or how I 

knows withlnr V-- Pftson can know without .knowing howjie 
ewn nossiblp what gave him the right to be sure. It is 

without knn\ ' our quiz examples, for a person to know 

to avoM \nZT^ Be knows. In fact this must be so if we are 
avoid infimte regress (Do I have the right to be sure that I have 

‘ Cf. VI, ch. 1. 
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the right to be sure that I have the right to be sure ...?). This 
formulation of the third condition for knowledge also has the 
advantage of enabling us to talk without oddity of cases where it 
would be odd to talk about proof or evidence, I do not have proof 
or evidence that I like strawberries but I do have the right to be 
sure of it, and so I can be said to know that I like strawberries. 


Notice, finally and importantly, that we can have the right to be 
sure of some&ng even though it is false. In our earlier example I 
have the right to be sure that there is a picture on the wall behind 
me, even if someone has been clever enough to remove it without 
my noticing. Or if a normally reliable authority tells me that 
Napoleon died on Corsica I have the right to be sure of this even 
thoughli^the authority is, for once, mistaken, 

Th^e isj however, on^importan^ objection to the use of this 
phrase, ‘the right to be sure’ in the analysis of knowledge.^ It 
seems to be in as much need of explanation as was the original 
term ‘knowledge’. It is, after all, a technical phrase and using it 
will do nothing to eludicate knowledge until it is itself eludicated, 
in particular until we are told just when it is that we have the right 
to be sure of various things. However to do that would be to deal 
with the entire subject matter of epistemology, for the epistemolo- 
gical question ‘How do we know?’ is the question ‘Wl^t is sufficient 
and necessar y to^ give us the right to be sure?’ The phrase ffie 
right to be sure’ is a handy title which enables us to isolate the 
epistemologically important element in knowledge. That it is the 
important element is shown by the fact that in our two quiz 
examples we allow that the contestants know that Roosevelt was 
the President in question only in so far as we allow that, although 
they were not sure, they had the right to be sure and were not 
merely guessing or pretending. Again if we have doubts about 


^ Strawson II objects to the phrase because tt suggests that we ought not be j 
sure unless we have the right to be sure, when *it is not dear that the degree ot, 
one*s convinction is a matter of will* (p. 305). But we might compare the right 
to be surewith, say, the right to lose one’s temper. There are circumstances in 
which one is quite justified in losing one’s temper, even though it is not clear 
that losing one’s temper is a matter of will. And even apart from t s it oes not 
follow from the fact that one does not have the nght to be sure that one ought 
not to be sure. A hitch-hiker may not have a right to the empty seat in e car, 
bu^tEit does not mean he ought not sit there. I would also reject Strawson s 
suggestion that ‘a man must have the right to say he knows, if he know-s . 
Perhaps the ^^ord ‘right’ is misleading— we are not speaking of a legal, moral or 
huinan right. To say ‘He has the right to be sure amounts to saying He ^^ould 
be justified in believing (whether he does or not) . 
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whether something can be known these are usually tantamount to 
doubts as to whether we can have the right to be sure of such things. 

person who forecasted the future correctly time after time by 

exammmg the leaves m a teacup would be said to know what is 

going to appen only in so far as we would be prepared to say that 

his unusual method gave him the right to be sure that those things 

were going to happen. The debate as to whether he knows the 

liim ^ ^ whether his evidence is sufficient t6“give 

mm the right to be.sure. ' 

So in discussing our knowledge of the external world I shall be 

things we are said to 

know. Epistemologically speaking, this is the important thing. 

10.4 AN ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE 
^owledge involves more than truth and the right to be sure. If I 
mZ h fth" ^ 1 ^^ grandfather was an Irish- 

noTtrh^rtl ^ be said to know it, 

be sure nl + Sense in which the right to 

fiirthe ’ ^ sufficient for knowledge. We need some 

havinp tbf^ • ^ knowledge which will clarify the notion of 

gives Ltiowtdge. 

quiz ^ variable one. In our second 

knew the ^<5 there was a sense in wliich the contestant 

Sd^otTnrM° ^ ^ense in which 

pLe Itt nT been given the 

S tie IvTl 1° knowledge here, 

Wrdt if -bich form%f the 

CinL ^f ■kL^' l owest level of knowledge, in 

what is necessarv k T contestant did luiow the answer, 

in question as true even thn ^ ifcogmze the thing •, 
truth until somennf^ * unable to offer it as the 

great Grandfather \ (I do not know that my great 

(this as true if Irishman because I would not recognize 

W Thert T C . “ level , in the sense of 

necessary is that thJ^^ the answer, what is 

to offer the truth P^i^on hav^tjie right to be sure and be able 
.higffleJaSvSl be is not sur'e'of it. ATa 

a#d1 a that it is the truth, 

1) - gker level agmn it involves beinglble to offe r evidence 
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or groof that it is true > And finally we have the highest level where 
Ic nowledge involves being absolutely certa in, in fhe se nse" th at the 
person camig t be mista ken abo_ujLwhat,he.kngm.^ Notice that 
although being sure is not a necessary condition at alf levels of 
knowledge it is at least necessary that we be not convinced that the 
thing in question is false. For if we were we would not even accept 
it as truer 

There is yet another condition for knowledge. Examples have 
recently been given® where a person is sure^ and has the rightjo 
be sure, of something tha t is tr ue, and yet cannot be said to know it. 
The butcher tells me that the price of meat has come down. He is 
an authority on the price of meat so I have the right to be sure, and 
in fact prices have come down. But the butcher thought they had 
gone up, and had lied to me in order to attract me into his shop. 
In som e way my ‘knowledge’ is based on false grounds, and hence | 
doesTiot really count as knowledge, even though I am su re , htwe 
the right to be sure^ and it is true. I think the four^ condiuon 
needed to rule such cases out is something like this:® what gives/ 
me the ri ght to b e sure must be something wh ich would not be ; 
biif the trjrth of whatis^kno^yn (it may even be that which is 
known itself). Thus I know that I have a pain because what gives 
me the right to b ensure is Ae g^n itself. If there were no pain die je 
would be no ^ch thing to give m^the right to be sure. Similarly 
if tKbteacher tells me that Napoleon was born on Corsica this 
gives me the knowledge that Napoleon was born on Corsica only 
in so far as it is true that the teacher^ would not have told me this 

^ Just as some philosophers have insisted that ^ye do not know some^ng 
unless we cannot be mistaken about it, so other philosophers have turned t is 
on its head and claimed that we cannot be said to know something un^ss we 
can be mistaken about it. The reason for this parado^cal view seems to be that 
if there is no possibility of mistake there is no point in saying I know . on t 
see how this shows that we are wrong to say T luiow* in such circumstjmces. 
Nor is it hard to think of circumstances where there is a point to saymg 1 know 
even though there is no possibility of mistalce, e.g. when we are discussing the 
things w’e know and the different ways in which we know them. Sometimes w c 
are' told that we should, in such cases, speak not of Imowing, but oiuy o eing 
able to say 1 But there are many things we can say which are false an even non 
scnsicai, and if this plirase *can say* is to be explained in a sense that ru es ou 
the false and the nonsensical, it seems that it will have been giv en a sense synony- 
mous with ‘know’ after aU. So far as I can see this is a quite gratuitous and point- 
less tenninological innovation. Certainly the ordinary man sees nothing strange 
about the claim that w'e know'^ when we are in pain and when we are not. 

Cf. Gcttier I, Clark I. 

* I believe I owe this suggestion to Ma.x Dcutscher. 
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’^°™ Notice that this is a condition 
or_knowledge, not a condition for having the right to be sure, 
iiven if the teacher had been mistaken, or lying, or Wuld have" 
told me this regardless of where Naploeon w^ born, I would stUl 
ave the right to be sure that he was born on Corsica. But I would 
not that he was. 

I suggest, then, the following analysis of knowledge: 

I know that is P if : ° 

(1) It is true that 5 is P; 

(2) I have the right to be sure that 5 is P; 

^ ^ recognize ‘S is P’ as the truth, or (6) 

e to offer 5 is P as the truth, or (c) sure that S is P, or (d) able 

thnf ^ proof that 5 is P, or (e) absolutely certain 

f ^ be mistaken about it. 

If rigot to be sure depends on the truth of ‘5 is P’, in that 

wniilH ^tever it is that gives me the right to be sure 

would not have occurred. ° 

whiphTh^^^ enables me to satisfy condition (3) is something 

mav ^ needed to rule out possibilities like this: I 

an rriclima ^ great great grandfather was 

induce met" ^cause someone once told me, and a hypnotist may 

“m iSs Tn. ^ nientions it, with- 

it as true k n ^ i^owledge, because what leads me to accept 
not something that would give me the right to be sure. 

„ . ^°-5 SCEPTICISM 

objects e^st '^e do not know whether e.xtemal 

First it rniolir?^ Ways in which this might be argued. 

e.xist because it is ^ r tVi know that e.xternal objects 

to “O tltot they do. To say this would be 

We have decided \ already considered this alternative. 

thanks to a misin*- rtheless it may still seem that it does, 

have said that ‘Exte^Pv^°^ of the analysis of knowledge. We 
that it must be tnie • for 

it seems that if somiv still be false. Now 

lysis of knowledge be ^e^°T ^ according to the ana- 

meant that it cannot be U ^ though it 

cannot be known unless it is necessarily true. So it 
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seems that we cannot know that external objects exist. However, 
what is necessary for knowledge is that the statement in question 
be true, not that it be necessarily true; ‘Only what is true can be 
known*, not ‘Only what must be true can be known*. The mistake is 
to take ‘If something is known it must be true* to mean ‘If some- 
thing is known then it is necessarily true*. What it should mean 
is ‘If something is known then-necessarily it is true*. 

The next sceptical claim is that, whether or not it is true, we do 
not have the right to be sure that external objects exist, and so : 
cannot Tcnow that they do. This scepticism may take two forms. 
Th^ first depends on the fact that we d^not have a conclusive, 
let alone a logically conclus^ive, proof that external objects exist. 
Although we liave decided to accept Realism we might, after all, 
be mistaken in this and, the argument runs, since we might be 
mistaken' we cannot have the right to be sure that external objects 
do exist. The familiar reply is that it is not necessary for our having 
the right to be sure of something that there be no possibility of our 
being 'Tnistaken about it. I might be mistaken in thinking that 
Napoleon died on St Helena, but this does not mean th_at I do not 
have the right to be sure of it. Indeed provided that my source is 
reliable and reputable I have the right to be sure of it even if it is 
false, although then, of course, I cannot be said to know it. e 
sceptic, from a desire to put everything on the level of mathemaUcal 
knowledge, insists that the possibility of mistake mean^that we 
cannot have tfie right to be sure, this^means that he is being 
stricter abo^t^ knpy^e^ge than we ordinarily are, .is r^stri^ing 
knowledge to what I called ^its highest level, and^^O^is, me ec^t^ 
proposing a change in our ordinary concept of Know e ge. js . 
aTeT is i d na rT ^wiffi whom we do hdt wish to qujrrpl, but^whom we| 
(Jd~nbt need to follow*.^ He doesn*t succeed in provmg ^lat we 
don* t know what we ordinarily claim to know, so long as 
berng used in its ordinarily' accepted sense, although he uoes^ 
succeed in showing that we do not know in his own specia ^ sense- 
of that verb. We might draw a distinction^ between desoiptive ' 
and"‘re^ipnary* epistemology, between the discovery an examin 
ation of our accepted standards of having the ri^t to e sure a^ 
what is accepted as meeting them, and the suggestion an examin 

- FoXwing ^Strawson's distinction between descriptive and revisionary 
metaphysics » I, p. 9» 
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ation of different, probably more stringent, standards of hayjng 
e right to be sure and what might be accepted as meeting them, 
the eventual aim being, presumably, to cast light on the nature of 
our knowledge. 

The second argument that \ve do not have the right to.be sure 
^ that external objects exist is that tlie various tilings we appeal to in 
i t^-ing to establish that we know, have the right to be sure, that 
they exist do not establish, logically, that they do exist.^ Suppose, 
or examp e, that wc appeal to the evidence of our senses in trying 
to show that we do haie the right to be sure tliat external objects 
exist. The evidence of our senses could be just as it is and yet it not 
e t t external objects exist. So how* can this e\idencc give 

u ^ ^ exist? The answer to this is 

muc ^ ^ with the previous argument. Our ordinary 

^9Pcept o ^ o\\ ledge, as expressed by the ordinar)" use of the 

5^ * ' ’ encapsulates certain conditions for having the rjght 

these conditions are^ and what counj^^ 
nrr/^!r^ determined by where wc are and where we are 

or ^ arily prepared to say of someone that he knows some- 
^n^,_a3sunung that thing to be true. If in situiriW.v we arclill 
or^anly prepared to say of A that he knows p, it follows that in 
c ^ . 5 in^ conditions for having the right to be sure 

f^m although, obviously enough, it does not follow 

w™^oT are ordinarily prepared to say that p is true. Now 
tinue tn P ^ ^ prepared to say that we know that objects con- 

follow PO’^oeive them. It does not 

that the unperceived, but it does follow 

be sut “e ^he right to 
I arv concent nf ^ ^ '.i ■s— ™pIicMy, revising our orc^- 
' inoTEeT^hTto "b?"' settmg up riew conditibrisTfor hav- 

not main tEariwe 

o?aiSarilycIamtoiow^TL''°*' somedung w%E lyejil 
cKiiff tS knowkd<Te caE be universal 

what we claim trfl ■ ^o be mistaken; by showing that 

nTZfTZ T "" ^ by showing that ive do 

"■hat «e cannOT show is 

not sufficient to give us Ae rigto to"*”'.” 

‘ Cf. Ayer VI, ch. 2, § Lt. 
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So much for the attempt to show that we do not know that 
external objects exist, either by claiming that this is false or by 
claiming that we do not have the right to be sure that it is true. The 
next form of scepticism is the argument that even though we may, 
in lactT^ know that external objects exist we cannot that we 
know it, and tlus, once again, may take two forms : the argument 
that we cannot prove tliat it is true, and the argument that we 
cannot prove that we have the right to be sure of it. Now, just ds 
the argument that w’e do not know tliat external objects exist is 
often based on setting specially stringent conditions for Imowledge 
so the argument that we cannot prove that we know it is often 
based on setting specially stringenf standards for proof. Perhaps 
it is impossible to give a logically conclusive proof that external 
objects exist, but why should we have to give a logically condusiye 
proof? Surely if we have good evidence for and no evidence 
agiunst p, then we have proved p, even though there remains Ae 
possibility of mistake? The^ceptic may reply that although sue a 
‘prima facie’ proof may do for all practical purposes and unUl 
something better comes along, it still isn’t a real proof. But here, as 
sb^often, the adjective ‘real’ gives the game away. Just as we say 
to the sceptic who says that we don’t really know, that us re 
knowledge’ is a special sort of knowledge and that what is true o 
it”need not be true of knowledge in the ordinary sense, so ^e can 
say to the sceptic who says that we can’t really prove it, at s 
‘real^proof’ is a special sort of proof, and that what is true ot i 
n^d not be true of proof in the ordinary sense. 

Moreover, in so far as it is possible to prove thdX we, ^op e 
generally, have the right to be sure of something it ^ possi e o 
prove that that something is true, for to have the rig t to e sure 
of p is to have the right to be sure that p is true, an so to 
that w^e have the right to be sure of p is to proy^ we ave 

r ight to be sure that it isjxue. Of course a person may 
right to be su re of something which is fals^ but vye yan say ^ 
has the right to be sure of p, butris nust^en . 

dehce showing that p is false, evidence which wou > ^ ^ ^ ’ 

SfeHTHis right fd^Klure. That is vi^y I cannot say I the 
right to be sure ofp, but I am mistaken’. So ’ 

have the right to" be sure ofp it follows, logically, ^ a w 
good reason for believing p to be Uue, and no outweig ' 
for believing p fake. To show that we have good reason for beh 
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^ mgp true and no outweighing reason for believing p false is, surely, 
an acceptable proof that/) is true. So if we can show that we, people 
generally, have the right to be sure that external objects exist we 
give an^ ^ logically conclusive (thcTc 

might be convincing evidence against,' of which wc are not aware), 

proof tha/_externaj qb^^^^ ' 

question is, then, whether wc can prove that we have 
the nght to be sure that external objects exist. Clearly "\vV'c^ 
show that the accepted conditions for having the right to be sure 
are saus e m this case for, as we have seen, what the accepted 
on ons are is determined by when we arc and when w'e are 
tnn prepared to say, given that p is true, that someone 

\ ^et that wc are ordinarily prepared to say that wc 
J objects exist shows that the accepted conditions 

r ^^he^sceptic’s argument must be that 

j Hphf ^ mformation we accept as giving us^e 

obiects evkf therefore as providing a proof, that externa! 
grdiinH<i V ' ^ hat is, we have certain evidence or 

we alT nrH°^ ®J^ytug that external objects exist, and the 7act that 
obiect ^ evidence, that we know that external 

is foT ""I ordinary condi- 

do have ^ order to show that we 

this evidenr ^ ^ to show_.that we do have 

! pomF ^ ^ evidence is cornet. Now it is a familiar 

premisses'frn^ concusion can be challenged by questioning the 
Lt? e So if I try to dLpnstrate that 

botlTgivr'us Imow something (that these factors 

acceptable nrnnf consequently, provide an 

possible f6? somwne^rSc” 

fartors hojei?’ ’ - >''e„kno%v, that-tfaese 

external world^ft^q^^ the scegtic about our knowledge of.the 

factors which we accent as we have shotvn that those 

\fact hold good untif \vp us with the knowledge do in 

evidence for the (av:ct “ showi^that what we accept as 

rigTREc suJc 

have the argument- * • * m t n fact the cas e. We 

objects exist- therefn ^iht to be_sure that eirtemal 
exist, therefore we have the righ^t to be sure that, external 
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objects exist. Given our ordinary concept of knowledge the second 
premiss cannot be challenged, but the sceptic is asking to prove 
the first premiss, to prove that p is true. It is obvious that this 
argument can be extended. If we manage to establish the truth o^ 
the sceptic will then ask us to establish the truth of whatever it< 
was, enabled us to establish/). And^obn. This scep^^m ^ 

which for want of a better name I will call ‘regressiyescepticjsn^^ * 
can only be countered if we can come, in the end, to something 
for which no further proof is needed, something which cannot be 
doubted, something which will provide an absolutely certain 
foundation starting from which it can be proved that we do, ter 

all, know that external objects exist. 

This is one of the motives that can lead us into a search for the 
‘foundations of knowledge’, but before we embark on t e searc 
there is another motive to be considered. 


10.6 EMPIRICISM 

We now turn to the question of ^we know Aat external objects 
exist. How does my perception give me the right to e sure at 
this, which I perceive, is an external object, continues to e^st 
even when I am not perceiving it? To consider this is to const er, 
in part, the theory of Empiricism, the theory Aat all our knowledge 
and all our con cepts come, in the last analysis, from 
fro m wh at we perceive. So let us begin by asking w at t e eory 
is, what precisely is meant by saying that perception is t e 
or origin of all our knowledge, in particular our know e ge o 
real existence of what we perceive. 

We might mean that this knowledge is such that 
have it if we did not perceive things. This seen^^ in ^®P^ , j 

Innate knowledge, in the sense of knowledge w c . n 

have whether we ever perceived anything or not may e 
possible, but I doubt whether anyone holds that we o^ a 

knowledge. No doubt it is because we ^ rnnre to 

place that we acquire any knowledge at all, ut ere 1 
Lpiricism that that. Rather Empiricism tries to rehte specific 
pieces of knowledge^ to specific cases of perceiving 1 g • 
might be argued that our knowledge of the external world cornea 

* By a ‘piece of knowledge* I mean nvo^ and so on, are not 

questions of what facts are, of what counts as » 

relevant here. 
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from our perception in that for any piece of such knowledge there 
certam cases of perceiving certain things which are necessary' 
If we ^e to acquire that knowledge, i.e. such that we could not 
have the nght to be sure of the fact in question unless we had 
perceu e e objects in question. This seems obviously false. It 
may be that I have to perceive something if I am to have the right 
to be sure of but there isn’t any particular thing which I 

Si ! ^ to be sure that, e.g. 

pa ra died from a snake bite in many different ways— by 

blna ^ by being told about it, by seeing it in a film, by 

bemg present myself-and no one of these is necessary. 

thesis can be modified to ring very plausibly. 

couldn't 'll • t is necessary in the sense that we 

things; 1 W I, ^ to be sure unless we perceived certain 

necessary in the sense that 
certam tbintrc unless we had perceived 

some other” ' could have been acquired in 

a^Tthe i^PP^ncd, we acquired it in ffiis way, 

the necessary for our acquiring 

Zc'&lX Knowiedie where 

I do unless ^ “ tins sense, where I wouldn’t know what 

calTfenre hnrwnl ^ P^^^ived certain things which I have, I vill 
tionis then ^“^^^^^^^“^"PS'^ception. Thesugges- 

knowledge knntul ri'' ^ perceive is an external object, is sense- 
buritls not, asit seems plausible, 

ology, and a ^ '4. a taut- 

ceivine a flower knowledge that I am per- 

I am perceivino- a fl J^o^Iedge, in that I wouldn’t know that 

if I 

knowledge that the flf statement would not be true. But my 

that it really e.xists that w^'le hej knowledge 

This claim that alltnlil • ‘concerned, 
of Empiricism bm tr» * is sense knowledge is a main part 

-.eaklSIhe “ «°P 

perception is a r t , P^^^^^^^kitainsnotjustthat 

sole source of knowledee°rsha°lll^'^^\-^“^ perception is the 

claim as that all knowledge is d stronger, more debatable, 

^xno^dge IS denve^m perception. This means 
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that jperception is not just necessary, in the sense explained, for 
the acquisition of the knowledge, but Hiat it is sufficient for the 
right to be sure, i.e. that it foUozvs from the fact that someone 
haT perceived certain things, riot necessarily tlie same things in 
every case, that he has the right to be sure of the fact in question. 

Now wo are used to philosophers telling us that this,^ that or the 
next tiring is really, ultimately, or in the last analysis, of some 
particular kind, when what they mean is that they are not prepared 
to accept anything as this, that or the next thing unless it is of this 
particular kind. Is the Empiricist, perhaps, a sort of sceptic who 
refuses to accept anything as knowledge unless it is based on an 
derived from perception? Perhaps we can deal with the Empiricist 
as Ave dealt with the sceptic, saying that he can refuse to call it 
knowledge if he wants to, but this is what we ordinarily mean y 
‘knowledge’, and although he may be right in his own special use 
of the word we can see no reason for changing the meaning just to 
suit him. I am inclined to think that the boot is on the ot er oot, 
for it looks very much as though we will not be able to produce a 
counter-instance to the Empiricist’s thesis, i.e. somet ng w uc 
we all ordinarily accept as knowledge which is not at least based 
on perception, for the very reason that in the ordinary sense of 
‘knowledge’ we do not allow that there can be e ge o e 

external world which is not sense knowledge. ® ^ 

behind the frequent appeal ‘But how else could I know, acquire 
the right to be sure, except from perception. . t , 

things are we wouldn’t allow that someone did ave t e ng 
sure unless we could cite something the perception o w c gav 
him his right to be sure. This means that Empiricism is a ^rip- 
tive epistemology, its truth guaranteed by the Avays in ^ ^ . 
are ordinarily prepared to use the Avord know . e 
‘as things are’ is important ; other ways of knowing may e 
possible but, as things are, perception is tire only Avay of knoAving 
about the external world that we allow that we ave. 

So this ‘How else could we know?’ argument seems to give the 
weaker Empiricist thesis, that knowledge o t e ex ^ 
based on perception, its considerable plausi 1 1 y. knows 

grated that it is a fact, that ave don’t allow to a P«»" 

something about an external object unless ® he accented 

thing (norneccssatily to patticula, thing) 

as providing him with this knowledge, does not show th p p 
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tion is the sole source of knowledge. It shows only that perception 
is necessary for the right to be sure ; it does not show that it is 
sufficient. Indeed it is difiicult to see how, precisely, we could prove 
that perception is the sole source of knowledge. We might show 
how all our knowledge of the external world could come from 
perception alone. This would not show that it does come from 
perception alone. But if no other suggestions are forthcoming, 
shovying that, and how, all our knowledge could come from per- 
ception alone would be as good a proof that it does as we could 
reasonably hope for. 


So the question is whether we can show that knowledge of the 
external world is derived, or at any rate derivable, from perception. 
And our own particular topic is: does perception by itself give us 
the right to be sure that the objects we perceive exist independently 
of us, exist even when we are not perceiving them? Now clearly 
just perceiving an object is not, by itself, sufficient to give us 
toowledge that it exists, or even knowledge of what it is like. To 
o\\ that it exists, or to know what it is like, I would have to 
K perception is veridical, and my present perception, 

y Itself, does not give me the right to be sure of that. I am not 
sa^g that I do not have the right to be sure that this is a table, 
^ exists independently of me. All I am saying is that it is 
e w o e history of my past perception, and the context of my 
pr^ent perception, which gives me the right to be sure of it, 
rather than my present perception by itself. 

t seems that if we are to show that our knowledge of the external 
^\or , m particular our knowledge that the things we perceive are 
h ^ derivable from our perception, we will have to 

^ covering some form of knowledge which is derivable 
perception of the particular moment,^ and then 
siifTCTPct our knowledge can be derived from it. The 

^ proof of Empiricism \vill take the form of starting off 
shn\vin°°vf y basic form of sense-knowledge, and then 


quesrion is ide moment’? Any answer to this 

answer it. PerhaD<5 ^ t think it matters much how we 

is to think of the continno though also the most artificial, ans\vex 

number of non-extended ^ Perception as consisting of an infinite 

continuous line "'ey ^ " 

o tan mfimte number of non-extended. points. 
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10,7 THE FOUNDATIONS OF EMPIRICAL KNOWLEDGE 

Thus the attempt to show that we know that objects exist inde- 
pendently of us, and the attempt to show how we know it, both 
seem to point in the same direction. If we can discover some basic 
form of sense-knowledge which is both absolutely certain and 
derived solely from our perception on the particular occasion, then 
we can provide a final answer to the ‘regressive scepticism* dis- 
cussed in 10.5, and also begin the proof of Empiricism mentioned 
in 10.6, The search for this basic form of sense-knoyd^ge is 
usually known as the search for the foundations of empirical 
knowledge. It is not a search which everyofe ^inksjiecessary or 
advisable. 

‘The pursuit of the incorrigible is one of the most venerable 
bug-bears in the history of philosophy’.^ This pursuit was, in 
large part, motivated by tlie mistake of thinking that only what 
must be true can be known, or of thinking that we cannot have the 
right to be sure of something unless that something is absolutely 
cer^^n. But it may also be 'motivated by the desire to find an 
answer to a regressive scepticism, not through the mistaken belief 
that only what is absolutely certain can be known, but because only 
if,^ the end, we can arrive at something which cannot be ques- 
tioned will we be able to prove an unanswerable proof of hmy, or 
even that, we know what we do. Nevertheless not everyone is 
worried by the regressive sceptic. Some simply accept it as a f^ct^ 
that no absolutely certain founc^tion is possible. Just as it is a^ 
fact that absolute certainty is sel^m, if ever, possi^Ie^iii the^alm ; 
of tKfeinpirical : ‘One seeins^fbrced to choose between the pictine 
of an'' “elephant which rests on a tortoise (What supports e 
tortoise?) and the picture of a great Hegelian s^pent of knoyrie ge 
with its taiHn its mouth (Where does it begin?). NeiAer will do. 
For empirical knowledge, like its sophisticated extension, science, 
is ratiorial, not because it has a but because jt iy se 

correcting enterprise which can put gwy pl^h^ ^ 

not a// at ot once*. ^ 

Now it may be that Aere is no answer to Ae regressive sceptic 
(in fact I think Aere is, but Ais li something we will come ba^to). 
But this does not turn Ae search for the foundations of ernpirica 
knowledge into, a, hunting of Ae sii ark . There is still somet^ g to 

‘Austin II, p. 104. » Sellars I, p. 170. 

F 
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sn^irk or t^^jum. I see a gigj I know that its a pig, 
and I know that it exists independently of me. But the philoso- 
pliically important question is //oa; do I know it, what gives me the 
rig^ to be sure. Austin^ has challenged tlie idea that there is 
something that tells me that what I see is a pig. His argument 
epends mainly on a point about evidence. He insists that seeing 
the pig is not evidence that its a pig; ihdeedif I see it, then I don’t 
nee any evidence. Now it may well be that this involves an un- 
orthodox use of the word ‘evidence*, though I think even that 
cou e disputed. But absolutely nothing turns on the choice of 
t at particular term. The question is whether, when I see the pig, 
ere is anything that tells me that it is a pig. Or to put It in a less 
ms ea ng way. wheAer there is any answer to the question 
, ^ know that its a pig?*. I don’t see that anyone can deny 

mat tins question has an answer, even if we don’t want to describe 
the mfonnation contained in the answer as ‘evidence*. 

e question am interested in is not the question of how I 
1 ^ question of how I know that its an 

sometWng which does not depend on my percep- 
^ believe this question has an answer too^ 
a certainly an answer is worth looking for. This is the philoso- 

Srr r? of the external world, and 

i^or need evidence for tire independent 
face uj^^lt ° not jto solve the problem. It is to refuse to 

the nne for the foundations of empirical knowledge is 

nroSrnf question ‘How does perceptiori 

that fact?’ The.j^r'' V® sure, of this or 

the oere'e t' ound^ons will be pieces of knowledge where 

ftiohs ako hp necessary that theseTfouhda- 

takeh but if ^ knowledge about which we cannot be mis- 

an answer to th 

to theregresmVp How do we know?*; but also an answer 

consist in* sen«?V^T^^* cqnhnonly held that these foundations 

datum knowledge' is kn^TT . 

particular momeL is bwJefr' of the 

“ * ' ^ y Itself, sufficient to give us the right to,be 

^ pp. iis-i6. 
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sure, and secondly, that sense da^m knowledge is knowledge 
where we cannot possibl^ be rnistaken. To see whether either of 
thes^ claims are correct we have first to discover n^hat sense data 
are, and are like. 



CHAPTER II 

SENSE DATA 


II. I THE NEED FOR A SENSE DATUM TERMINOLOGY 

The notion of a sense datum has always been important in the 
philosophy of perception, but it is not alway's clear why. There 
seem to be t^ee possible reasons for the introduction of a sense 
datum terminology. Notice, however, that none of these reasons 
show that a sense datum terminology is 7iecessary^ and although 
critics sometimes suggest it I do not know of anyone who has 
wanted to say that a sense datum terminology is necessary. 
Indeed it is doubtful whether any terminology, as such, can be 
necessary. It may be that certain terms are necessary if we are to 
say or do certain things, but we can still avoid these terms so long 
as we decline to say or do these things. Moreover a sense datum 
terminology would only be necessary, even in the more limited and 
helpful sense of being indispensable for the making of certain 
philosophical points or the stating and solving of various philoso* 
phical problems, if there were no other way of making those points 
or stating and solving those problems. And if that were so there 
would be no way of explaining or introducing the term ‘sense 
datum' in the first place unless, as seems unlikely, there is some 
adequate ostensive method of explaining and defining it. For if 
Ae sense datum terminology can be explained only by translating 
it into terms we already use and understand, then the points and 
problems to be raised in the sense datum terminology can also, if 
less conveniently, be raised, via the same translations, in terms w*e 
already use and understand. So the claim must be not that the 
sense datum terrmnology is necessary or philosophically unavoid- 
able, but that it is more convenient, less cumbersome, than any 
.ordmary language equivalent. It may enable us, for example, to 
avoid the vagueness or, even worse, the continual amplification 
.and qualification of a word like ‘appears’. 

The fct reason for introducing a sense datum terminology is 
tot which seems to have motivated Moore. One way of trying to 
decide between Realist and non-Realist theories of perception 
would be to sort out what, precisely, a percept would be, and then 
to consi er w ether, in fact, w’e ahvays do perceive such things. 
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That is, we might isolate that in what we perceive which would be 
the percept if we were perceiving one, and then ask whether in 
fact it is a percept. So we distinguish, in what we perceive, the 
sense datum and ask, as Moore did, ‘Does it continue to exist 
when we stop perceiving?*, ‘Is it part of the surface of a material 
object?*, etc., i.e. ‘Is it, the sense datum, a percept?*. But unfor- 
tunately this new question ‘Is the sense datum a percept? ^is no 
easier to answer than the original ‘Do I perceive a percept? , 
we may even be misled into treating ‘sense datum as synonyrnous 
wrtir‘p5^^ pt*— whicgldestroys' our ’^original rea^n for talking 
about sense data in fhe first place. The fact is that if Ae only 
of introducing a sense datum terminology, as distinct from talking 
about percepts, were to enable us to discuss percepte without 
assuming their existence and so, as Moore hoped, ^ provide^some 
more or less empirical method of determining whether or not 
we do always perceive percepts, then there would be very littlc 
point in introducing it. For not only does this move ai to 
remove the original difHculties, it raises new ones as ^ 

familiar difficulties of explaining what sens^ data are. 
the introduction of sense (fat a can, fr qni^jJhs ^ 

sauTtodo is provide a the ory-n eural way of referring to e ac^; 
anH so show that tlie facts are theory-neur^>_ b?* ^ escri 

bed witho ut assunaing any ofthe philosophical theories o percep 


Perhaps the most common way of justifying the h^tro uctiono 
a sense datum terminology is by means of a verson o t 
tidiial argument from_i^^sion: things often, 
appear different from what they really^are and we need, for vario 
philosophical purposes, to distinguish the way 
howThey actujffiy are. So, it is argued, we nee e erm 
datum’ as a name for the appeafancej_^as oppose to v ^ ’ 

oPAvhat \ve perceive. But yet remember that we scusse 
^oblems in Chapter 6 without making use^ o e erm 
datum* at all, and without raising the perennial P"°blems of what 
sense data are and what they are like. It seems o , 

simplest course is to use our ordinary expressions oo^ > 

‘seems*, etc., rather thanjntroduce a new and ffifficult ^ermm JY- 
TfiS^ ordiH^rylerms may stand in need of some clanfication 

cxplajiation, but quite apart from the point that it 

have to use them to explain the sense datum termino gy > 
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it does seem that the ordinary terminology \\ill be simpler and less 
obscure than tlie suggested ‘language of sense data\ 

However some have felt diat the ‘language of appearing^ cannot 
do full justice to the facts of hallucination,^ Tlxeir argument is that 
since the answer to the question ‘What appeared to Alacbcth as a 
dagger:’ is ‘Nothing’ we cannot use the ordinary ‘appears’ termin- 
ology to explain or describe what Macbeth saw. This argument is 
a consequence of applying the definitional stop to ‘perceive*, of 
insisting, as a matter of definition, that w^e cannot perceive what 
does not exist. But the fact is tliat Macbeth did see, in a perfectly 
straight-forward and ordinary sense, certain expanses of colour, 
and these expanses looked like a dagger. Of course they did not 
really exist ^that is what we mean by calling it a hallucination — 
but the ‘language of appearing’ can sdll describe whari happened, 
so long as we do not let the stipulative definition tliat only what 
exists can be perceived, mislead us into thinking that when a 
person suffers a hallucination he is not perceptually aware of 
anything at all. 


must conclude, then, that the argument from illusion 
show that the sense datum terminologv" is helpful 
''■}^^pJ^^osophical questions about the nature“^of 
1 i^iqn, ^ucinanon and^e like. But perhaps this conclusion is 
un those, like Ayer, w'ho have based the introduction of a 
sense datum terminology- in the argument from illusion. Rath^ 
.*\yer s argiment seems to be something like this: if we are to do 
jusUce to e fact that things are not always as they are perceived 
use of a sense of ‘perceive’ in which it does 
• ° f^ct that something is perceived that it really 

^te. _or is reaUy as it is perceived to be. In this sense of ‘per- 
sn 11 ~ he true that we always perceive e.xtemal objects, 

is nf^rrp- .^^^.^^tum’ as the generic name for everything that 
per^iv ed m this sense of ‘perceive’. Despite reserv-ations about 

SmS I think, ttrt- 

^ and SensihUia^ In some sense 
the f?rt tKoi-* believe, it does not follow from 

reallv evr j^rceh es an .v, or a thing that is jy, that there 

ledae of whaf something is really y. But if our know- 

logSt must e. 4 ^' •' 

r vve irom wnat we perceive to what is 

^ Cf. Chisholm II, pp. ii6-x7. 
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really there, and in order to do this we need son^ 
to and talking about what we perceive without saying or implying 
anything about what really exists. This is where the sense datum 
terminology comes in. 

So it seems to me that the real value of a sense datum terminology 
lies not in connection with the traditional theories of perception, 
buT in the fact that it enables us to raise tradWonal epistemological | 
and conceptual problems without referring to those tlieories^ of 
p^ ^ptlo n at all. Tfi^introduction of a term which will do the job 
dohe^^^^’ or *sensatio jn^ ii^the past,' wiAout its following by 
deHnitioiTf^t there is some entity which exists only in so far as it 
i^j^rceiyed, allo^ us to restate points made by philosophers in 
the past without committing ourselves to their non-Realist theories 
oTperception. Inste'ad of asking whether all knowledge is know- 
ledge of ideas^we can ask whether all knowledge is knowledp 
of^nse data, or more plausibly whether all Imowledge can e 
derived from knowledge of sense data, and instead of as rng 
whether all our concepts are deriveH from ideas we can ask 
whether all our concepts are derived from the sense data we 


perceive. 1 ^ * 

Moreover there is the suggestion that sense datum knowledge is 
a bsolutely c ertain knowledge, knowledge such Aat it is not even 
possible that we are mistaken. If this is so, and if our now e ge o 
the^xtemal world can be derived from sense datum know 
will have found an answer to the regressive sceptic of 10.5. 

the hope that this certainty of sense datum know e ge ^^8 
be transferred to knowledge derived from 

ing us with a final an*swer to Cartesian scepticism. is as een 
one^fthe main hopes of Phenomenalism, althoug ee it rna 'es 
the 'mistake of trying to meet the sceptic on his own 
his own standards of knowledge. Once it is understoo ^ , 

ordinary empirical statement like ‘There is a table m ron ^ 
is not absolutely certain in the sense explained, there seems s 
thing rather odd about the attempt to show that it is a so u 

certain’after all. , . 1 tVip 

Plo wever th e main pointjl^that it is in epistemo ogy, 
attempt to e.^lain how our perception provides us wit ’ 

that the notion of a sense ckitunuspppprtant. Just o\\ , an , 

extent, it is important will be more ob\dous oi^ce e a\ e exp 
what a sense datum is. 
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1 1. 2 MOORE’S METHODS OF EXPLAINING SENSE DATA 

Moore s six WRys of introducing and explaining the term ^ sensc 
^ seem to include all those commonly used by other philoso- 
phers, except Ayer’s method of defining sense data in whatever 
ways seems convenient (we discussed this in 3,3). Most of Moore’s 
methods implicitly rely on some prior understanding of what is 
meant by sense datum’; they are not sufficient in themselves to 
explain Ae term. Take, first, the *mcth od of se lection*. The famous 
instructions in the Defence of Common Sense run: 

In order to point out to the reader what sorts of things I mean 
^ him to look at his own right hand, 

e does this, he will be able to pick out something (and unless 
e IS seeing double, only one thing) with regard to which he will 
see that It is, at first sight, a natural view to take that that thing is 
1 entica , not, indeed, with his whole right hand, but with that 
part ot Its surface which he is actually seeing, but will also (on a 
ection) be able to see that it is doubtful whether it can be 
1 en ica wi the part of the surface of his hand in question. 

1 hings of the sort (in a certain respect) of which this thing is . . . 
are what I mean by sense data’,- 


nriA^c one perhaps accepts some form of a percept theory 
it ran ^ 1 anything such that it is doubtful whether 

see. ^he hand that one 

S tL be ‘picked out’ other than the surface 

resoect in 'v ''"bat it is, as well as the precise 

something ^ sense data are things of the same sort as this 

examnle P . ^ fterjimages’ consists in trying to give an 

Saees ^0 cases of our seeing after- 

ations of douhLviTol^itl by reference to hallucin- 

the difficiiltv iQ t A' ’ ^ several writers have pointed out 

eyes in the wav th c e.g. moves as we move our 

Senbf on X In fact since the point of 

g n after-images as examples of sense data seems to be 

‘ These six methods are distinguished and named in White I. ch. 8. 

= For the classic attack on this account of sense data cf. Bouwsma I. 
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they do not exist unperceived the natural reply to the question 
, . *iat, in what I now perceive, corresponds to the after-image? 
seems to be ‘Nothing’, on the grounds that the things I at present 
perceive, unlike the after-image, do really exist. 

In the ‘ method of the ultimate subject’ Moore expldns that the 
sense datum is that which is the ultimate, real, principle, subject 
of a sentence like ‘This (which I see) is an inkbottle . Moore agrees 
that the natural thing to say is that the inkbottle is the subject o 
the sentence, but he insists that the ‘This’ also refers to something 
else, a sense datum. But this cannot tell us what a sense datum is. 
We have to know what a sense datum is before we can distm- 
guish the reference to the inkbottle from the reference to 
the sense datum, or even appreciate that the This is ou y 
referential. 

The ‘ method of intentionality ’ is slightly more helpful, it was a 
cardinal point in the Refutation of Idealism that all perception must 
have an object, must be perception of something, and to s oore 
adds that all objects of perception, veridical or non-veri c , mus 
have something in common, this common element consisting m 
some relation with a sense datum. This brings out e poin a 
sense data are involved in all perception, but unti we scover 
what this common element is we still do not know w at sense 

data are. . , . ^ ^ 

The ‘linguistic method’ attempts to explain what is meant by 
sense datum by referring to some commonly ^un erstoo in 
guistic idiom, usually ‘appears’, ‘looks’ or seen^ - n recen y 
discussion of sense datum theory has usually ta "en e orm 
examination of these various ordinary language 1 urns, an 
philosophical variants on them, in an attempt to w c ’ 
if any, provides a translation for a sense datum terminolo^. 

Personally I doubt whether there is any orin^ ter- 

sion which can do the precise job expected of a sei^e^ trnHnce a 
minology — if there were there would be no nee o in 
special terminolog}". The idioms we ordinari Y use, , t 

phe,s’ vopMons Sn U.em, nomally carry one of thr« 
implications: that what is perceived does reiU y e^s > comes 
not really exist, or that there is some special entity ' , ^ 

between us and what we would ordinarily esen e 

perceiving. By far the best course seems but to 

V idiom iplns any of the other tve might happen to need-but to 
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make it quite clear what precisely is being said and implied when 
those idioms are used in sense datum statements. 

^ However let us take a brief look at some of the relevant expres- 
sions, remembering that they can be used in a variety of contexts 
and with a^ variety of implications, such tliat their precise force 
varies considerably from occasion to occasion. All \ve can do here 
is indicate tlie most natural or most common ways in which a 
particular expression might be taken. The simple ‘It is a dagger* 
ordinarily implies, although I have argued that it does not entail, 
really is a dagger there, but once this implication is 
^p citly denied the ‘is* terminology is the best for our purposes. 
On the otlier hand ‘It is “a dagger*’ * (cf, I ‘see’ a dagger; I see ‘a 
p^igger ) naturally unplies that there isn’t a real dagger there, ‘It 
is an apparent dagger , ‘It is a seeming dagger* and ‘It is an appear- 
ance o a ^gger all suggest tliat I am describing some special 
sensory o ject, not to be identified with the real dagger should one 
tiappen to be there. ‘It seems to be a dagger’, ‘It looks like a dagger* 
an t appears to be a dagger’ all suggest either tliat it is not a real 
one or at am not quite sure whether it is a dagger or sometliing 


These last idioms are the most favoured when people trv^ to 
^ se^e ta, and we are often told that the sense datum is 
thfnWv P^i'ceived appears to the perceiver. I do not 

minincr ^ • ^IpfuL First of all there is the difficulty of deter- 

thnt tiff- ^ sense of ‘appears’ involved and ^Ye shall see 

ance nf f is not to be identified either with the appear- 
ceive TK ^ P^i^ceive or with what w’e take ourselves to per- 
‘look’ of tKl^ ^ ^ point that talk about the ‘appearance* or 

distinct sense datum as some thing 

clear from tk? ^ ^ which it is the appearance or look. Nor is it 
datum a senf would count as a description of a sense 

but it also loot ^ * statement. The tilted penny looks elliptical 
00k of •iM mean that the sense diunt, 

“uivLlfns ?',T' And if, as 

&TpeSSd 

aninkbIotthatIoo«ead^ggt-"Al?^^ ^ H 

And the inkblot .so looks iS ilS r/sotS; 
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says to me ‘I don’t want to know what the sense datum is like; I 
want to know what it iV? In describing our sense data we some- 
times want to identify what wc perceive and the ‘looks’ terminology 
makes it pretty well impossible to do this. On the otlier hand we 
may want to say what the sense datum is like, as well as saying 
what features it actually has, and then we will want to use tie 
‘looks’ terminology as well as the ‘is’ terminology. We wll have 

more to say on this subject in 1 1.7. t r 

Recently White^ has suggested a variant on the ImguisUc 
method, taking over Hampshire’s- talk of ‘non-committal des- 
criptions’. The suggestion is that a sense datum statement is one 
which ‘describes’ what is perceived without ‘idenufymg it (ct. 
6.3). But Hampshire’s ‘non-committal’ descriptions are non- 
committal in precisely the wrong way. Hampshire is interested in 
cases where the perceiver is not sure what it is that e perceives, 
whereas what sense datum statements should 1^ non commi a 
about is the real existence of what is perceived. ^ ° 

to say of what figures in a sense datum that it is a t ® 

kind — an expanse of scarlet, a shriek, a pungent sme . a 

White’s suggestion plausible is that identification usua y invo 
naming or referring to a physical object and, it is norm^ y ’ 

sense datum statements cannot name or refer to p ysica J 
But even so we must distinguish identifying w at we - 
saying whether it really exists, and it is the latter, no e > 

that is excluded as such from sense datum statements. 

Finally there is the method I shall Mow, 
rest riction ’. This works by restricting what is perceive 
limited range of perceptual objects, which are en .. . 

‘immediate ly perceive d’ sense data being what we 
perceive when we perceive something. It is impor an 
that this restriction in the sense of the yer perce 
mean that we are referring to some special an _ 

acquaintance, which has to be distinguishe rom 
ception. Philosophers have often spoken as 1 ere \ 

* Cf. I, n. 

^ h ch. 8. , . difference beween these 

^ Hampshire himself does not seem . cttiiation we arc to suppose 

two. For example he says (II, p* 84) ‘In the Mac ohenomenon to which he 
that the speaker is altogether seems obvious that Macbeth 

is referring as a thing of a specific kmd when ^^jure whether it really 
knew what sort of thing it would be, but 
existed. 
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tinct processes, awareness of sense data and perception of physical 
objects, but this duplication is quite unnecessary and grossly im- 
plausible. We would much rather say that we immediately per- 
ceive a red sense datum in perceiving a tomato and, for that 
matter, perceive a tomato in immediately perceiving the red sense 
^ turn. Imrneiate perception is not a special and separate form of 
^ per^ption, it is ordinary perception of a specially restricted range 
o just as lieder singing is not some special and separate 

, torm of smging but ordin^ singmg of a specially restricted range 
10 songs. For this reason it might be preferable not to speak of a 
perceive at all, but on the other hand some things 
w ch true of i^ediate perception could not be true of non- 
mmed^te perception, and vice versa. The point is not that ‘per- 
ceive erent senses, much less that there are different tjmes 

perception, but that ‘immediately perceive’ has a 
sense from perceive tout court. The difference between 

1 in w t ^n correctly be said to be perceived or im- 
mediately perceived. 

11*3 IMMEDIATE PERCEPTION 
seme ^ta, then, we have to explain what can and 
’ be k Perceived. Immediate perception is not to 

data are not to be 

also sense. For when a person perceives a tree he 

* obiect5; \ "v^ereas it is usually insisted that physical 

B ” “'o’ i' would be silly 

we have np ^ ^ what is sensed as opposed to what 

for_ precisely the s^e things are 
ments’ about ^ P^SSEMsSi^at involves making ‘judge- 

Sle 1 “ I"" “ “<1 conclusilely, to- 

‘ percepdjgEat 

• may be some datiTTEeH^ 

nothing- blit Qp ^ strictly speakin^we sense 

speaking we ^rceiTC’ ^ ^ tendency to say that strictly 

describe our sense data there^ttSl ^ 

our perception of them than ^ something more to 

attempt to evni.rn T ■ awareness. And any 

data u-ffl merely rcproduS'oul”diSror“'"H^^ 

of Ure sense in which we perceive “oSX“r'“^”"’ 
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The crucial point about immediate perception is that it does not 
go beyond what is perceived at the particular moment. Or, as we 
might prefer to put it, sense datum statements, statements des- 
cribing what we immediately perceive, do not refer to or describe 
or entail or imply anything about anything which is not being 
perceived, in its entirety, at that particular moment. TMs point as 
sometimes been stated in a rather misleading way. \ arnoc , or 
example, talks^ about statements which involve no ‘inferenc^ or 
assumptions*. Now suppose I were to say that I see a e m w c 
Queen Victoria once slept. This would not describe what 1 im- 
mediately perceive because although I am talking a out w a 
now perceive I am also referring to, and making an assertion a ou , 
something wliich I do not now perceive, viz. Queen 
Even to describe what I perceive as a bed is to go ^ eyon w a 
perceive at this particular moment, for to say ^ ^ 

imply, perhaps entail, that it has a bottom and a ac , nei 
which I now perceive. But this does not mean that am 
or assuming any tiling when I say that this is a be in w c 
Victoria once slept. Despite what sorne philosop ers 

certainly do not infer that this is abed, i.e. look at e pP ^ 

facing me and then conclude, consciously or 

there will be another side, a back and a bottom e in w 

see. The simple truth is that I see it as a bed aiid, in pro ^ 

do not pause to distinguish what I do see of 

Similarly to say that I assume that ^s is a e in w 

Victoria once slept would be misleading, t j 

that I am mistaken in thinking that it is, or at eas ^ 

have the right to be sure, and hence do not mow, ^ - 

do not assume that this is a bed in which knowledge 

slept, I know that it is. Nevertheless, I would insist 

goes beyond what I now perceive, and this is ru 

misleading talk of ‘inferences and assiunptions . datum 

In what ways do statements of immediate perception, 

‘ I, clis. 8 and 9 . He also talks about nothing 

granted* ; this is preferable but not, perhaps, pa K 

* Cf, Ayer on ‘errors of inference*, H, pp* 3 * . , v inferred from what 

^ Walton I argues that anything which c^ e s inference. If it is 

is perceived can also be said to be perceived as s * jg then it is 

possible for one person to infer from what he per matter of training, 

possible for another person to perceive it as .v i 
experience and ‘perceptual dispositions . 
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statements not go beyond the perception of the particular moment? 
We have already mentioned the first point, that statements of what 
IS immediately perceived say or imply nothing about the real 
e.^stence of what is perceived. Nor do they say or imply anything 
about the real nature of what is perceived. We have seen that this 
IS not equivalent to saying that sense datum statements cannot 
Identify what is perceived, in the sense of saying what sort of thing 
It is that IS perceived, although there will be limits to what identi- 
cations can be made in a purely sense datum statement. Nor is 
tms equivalent to saying that sense datum statements are about what 
must exist if it is perceived, although in so far as it is true that 
sense datum statements are about what we perceive it will be true 
mat sense datum statements are about what must have perceived 
(■ Ayer,- a sense datum is something 

r It seems to exist: ‘When I see a tomato there is 

uch that I can doubt. I can doubt whedier it is a tomato that I 

^ P can doubt 

a tnmaT material thing at all. Perhaps what I took for 

somp y a reflection; perhaps I am even the victim of 

exist<5 a 'mmation. One thing however I cannot doubt; that there 
out ^ ^ and somewhat bulgy shape, standing 

certain vio^ I ^ of other colour patches, and having a 

oresent whole field of colour is directly 

are called 

hallucinatinn th niistaken. If I am suffering from a 

somewhat Nut ^*1, more a red patch of a round and 

whether it ;« ^ tomato. And if I can doubt 

can doubt wNptVi°™^^° ^ cleverly painted piece of wax, I 

painted niepp f ^ somewhat bulgy shape and not a cleverly 
meanfbv ^he oLr hand, all that is 

is that I cannr^ u ‘^oubt the e.xistence of the red patch 

exhytothesi T np ^ it has perceived existence (because, 

In so far as sp Precisely the same is true of the tomato. 

reaZ existence. ^ ^ nothing about 

only what is^ercp^iv ®tich that our sense data include 

nly what IS perceived m its entirety at the time in question by the 

® Price I, p. 3. 
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sense in question; sense datum statements say or imply nothing 
about what is not, at that moment, being perceived. If I see a bump 
in a tablecloth caused by a jug hidden underneath it I might be 
said to see the jug, in that I see the bump and know that the jug 
makes it, but I cannot be said to immediately perceive the jug. 
Nor is anything that is perceived ‘indirectly*, in the Causal 
theorist's sense, immediately perceived. To hear a train is to hear 
a sound made by the train, and in the direct-indirect terminology 
my hearing the train is indirect perception in that I hear it only 
in the sense that I hear an effect of, something produced by but 
distinct from, the train itself. The sound, on the other hand, is 
directly perceived. This means that the train is not immediately 
perceived either, at least not via the sense of hearing. The sound 
is what is immediately perceived. Nevertheless immediate percep- 
tion is not to be equated with direct perception. Even if I bring 
the jug out from under the cloth, and see it ‘directly*, I do not 
immediately see the jug, because I do not see all, every part, of it. 
The most that I see is the outside surface facing me ; I do not see 
its other sides, or its inside, let alone the interior of its sides. It 
would be stupid to conclude from this that I do not see the jug, for 
to perceive every part of the jug I would have to break it up into 
pieces so thin as to be transparent I What I now see of it is just what 
counts as seeing the jug.^ But we can and must conclude from this 
that I do not immediately see the jug, for this is part of what is meant 
by ‘immediate perception*, i.e. I immediately perceive a; only if, at 
the time in question, I perceive all, every bit, of x\ If I do not 
see all of a’ then to say that I see a, no matter how correct and 
no matter how justified, is to go beyond what I now see, to 
talk about bits and parts that I do not now perceive, and so to 
go beyond a report of immediate perception, a sense datum 
statement. 

There is also a third point. Not only does hearing a train amount 
to hearing a sound produced by, an effect of, the train, but also we 
hear trains, or other objects, only in so far as we hear sounds 
belonging to them. Similarly with the other senses. We taste 
things, for example, only in so far as we taste tastes, and we 
smell things other than smells, e.g. roses, only in so far as we 
smell smells belonging to them. There is for each sense modality 
a type of object (the ‘sense object* of that sense, as I will call it) 

1 Cf. Wamock 11. 
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which it is the function of that sense to acquaint us with.* Tliis is 
even true of sight and touch, although they differ from the other 
senses m that their ‘sense objects’ are not items distinct from, and 
belonging to, physical objects, in the way tliat sounds or smells 
are distinct from, but belong to, physical objects. The sense 
objects of sight are ‘coloured e.\panses’; it is impossible to see 
someAing unless in seeing it we see a coloured e.xpanse (the sense 
objects are, m e&ct, the ‘tautologous objects’ of the various 
sens^, ct. 5.1) These coloured e.\panses may be two-dimensional 
patches of colour, they may be three-dimensional volumes of 
colour, but most commonly they will be the surfaces of three- 
^ensional objecte. Finally there is the sense of touch, which can 
be divK^d into the temperature sense and the sense of touch 

of hpot ^ i!f ^ temperature sense will be degrees 

heat and cold, which we can refer to as ‘temperatures’. There is 
no obvious name for the tautologous objects of the sense of touch 

evef t r of ‘contacts’. A contact is what we feel when- 
eeri^e feel anything, and includes such features as the tc.xture, the 

se^e" ot-"*"? '^hat we feel. So we have this list of the 

sounds fi - *=°loured e.xpanses (sight), 

sounds (hearing), tastes (taste), smells (smell), heat and cold (t.he 

(I, ch. 7) Wamock ^ . no^ng but smells, etc. In his discussion 

hostages to fortune is ^ sound* holds up fewer 

we perceive which cannor h * PP* ^^4‘”74)» is an account of what 

to me as If T were ‘It seems 

restricted to what I hear, ^ incorrigible not because it is 



were hearing Dean Swift’s coach dri^^K ‘It seems to me as if I 

in precisly the same wav althmt K Johnson* (which are incorrigible 

Berkelean idea) it is about ^ would count as a description of a 

‘It seems to me\ indi^tS VI ^ myself to hear. The 

what I hear, and although what I hea^mav my judgement about 

It is. I cannot be mistakL u different from what I think 

(‘This formula serves to make''it''cIe:^Aar T 

experience** *) the truth nf .. that I am havmg some perceptual 

hearing anything at all. It “ quite compatible-tvith my not 

instructions to him, but in fact he hJl^ as if he were hearing God's 

^ng at aU. The point of sayinn ‘Strirtl-.,’ hallucination, no such 

is not that we might be mistaken in ^ ®P^^^g we hear nothing but sounds’ 
be mistaken in sa>W 4T4^sol^slT"A'' '= "■" still 

thmgs only in so far as we hear sowL'^of Aem' “ 
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temperature sense), and ‘contacts* (touch proper). And notice once 
again that to say that strictly speaking we see nothing but coloured 
expanses, hear nothing but sounds, etc., is not to deny that we 
ever see tables or hear trains. It is only to say that we see and hear 
such things as tables and trains only in so far as we see coloured 
expanses or hear sounds belonging to them. 

So the third important feature of immediate perception is that 
it is restricted to the sense objects of the appropriate sense. I can, 
quite correctly, be said to hear a train or see a table, but what I 
immediately perceive is not the train or the table, but the sound 
made by the train, the coloured expanses which comprise the 
visible surfaces of the table. The point of this restriction is that in 
order to realize that I am perceiving things other than the appro- 
priate sense objects I have to realize certain facts which I do and 
could not learn from my present perception alone, e.g. that this 
noise is made by an object of a certain shape and structure, or that 
other areas and surfaces, which are tangible as well as visible, he 
behind the coloured expanses I do see. Although in a perfect y 
respectable sense I perceive more than the relevant sense objects, 
to say that I perceive this more is to go beyond what I now per 
ceive. 

Finally, the report of what is immediately perceived describes 
the sense objects I perceive as I perceive them to be, not as ^ ^7 
really are. The sound I hear may, in itself, be loud an 
but if, due to the cotton wool in my ears, it sounds so t an ^ 
to me then the correct sense datum description of th^ sense 0 jec 
is ‘Soft and muffled’, not ‘Loud and squealing . vious y my 
perception of the moment by itself can tell nie on y ow w a is 
perceived is perceived as being, and not how it real y is. 

So to sum up, a sense datum statement, a description of wha 
is immediately perceived, is an account of what is perceive 


which: . r 

(1) describes and refers to only a certain range 0 o j 
characteristically perceived by the sense moda ity in ques ion, 
i.e. the sense objects of that sense modality , 

(2) describes and refers to only those sense o jccts w c 

perceived at the time in question via the sense mo a ity in ® ^ ’ 

and to only those parts or aspects of those sense 0 jec w 

then being perceived; . , , t . 

(3) describes those sense objects as they are perceiv y 
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perccivcr to be, saying or implying nothing about what dots or 
does not really exist, nor about what ilte items perceived are or 
arc not really like. 

It has been doubted^ whether there could be siaienients cor- 
responding to this account of a sense datum statement as a state- 
ment which describes what is perceived without going beyond the 
perception of the particular moment. It is hard to know what 
reasons can be given, a priori^ for this scepticism, but I think there 
is one mistake which might tempt us to this conclusion. Hampshire, 
for one, seems to think that any account of wivat \vc learn from the 
senses at a particular moment alone, cannot make use of terms 
which are also used to refer to wliat is not perceived on particular 
occasion (cf. the argument that Phenomenalism cannot work 
because it is impossible to describe sense data without using 
physical object terms). Yet there is no inconsistency in a sense 
datum statement’s including terms which are normally used to 
refer to things other than sense data, even in its including physical 
and external object terms, so long as these terms are modified so 
as explicitly to remove any ph>*sical or external object implica- 
tions, e.g. by talking about ‘lable-Hke’ sense data or sense data 
‘as of’ a table. 

And, of course, terms used in a sense datum statement, to 
describe and refer to what is perceived on this particular moment 
alone, can also have application to things which are not perceived at 
this particular moment. If we could not, in describing what is 
immediately perceived, use terms which can also be applied to 
things which are not immediately perceived on this occasion we 
could not say an^Thing, The terms by which we classify what we 
immediately perceive must have application to otlier things too, 
and this is permissible so long as what we say in those terms, in the 
sense datum statement, does not go beyond what Is immediately 
perceived on that particular occasion. 

11.4 THE NATURE OF SENSE DATA 
What, then, are sense data? For the Idealist and the Causal 
theorist, sense data will in fact (but not by definition) be percepts 
— private, mental, sense-dependent entities, of the same sort as 
after-images and hallucinations. But we have decided to accept 
Realism, and for the Realist sense data will not be entities at all. 

^ E.g. Hampshire 11 , p. 83, Strawson III, p. 97. 
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Sense data are what we immediately perceive. But this does not 
mean that sense data form some special class of objects which are 
perceived in some special way. Sense data are not, on a Realist 
interpretation, objects at all, and to talk about sense data is to 
talk, in a special way, about the things, whatever they may be, 
that we happen to perceive. In particular it is to talk about what 
we perceive without going beyond what we perceive, to describe 
what we perceive only as we perceive it to be, and only in so far as 
we do perceive it. 

Of course we can talk in many different ways about what we 
perceive. We can, for example, talk about the external objects we 
perceive, and in talking about them we will be talking about the 
same things that we talk about when we talk about our sense data. 
But we will be talking about them in a different way. Except for 
such special cases as Macbeth’s dagger, external objects — or at 
any rate parts and aspects of external objects — make up our sense 
data. Thus a large part of the surface of the paper on which I am 
writing is included in my present^ visual sense datum. 

This way of talking can be misleading. When I say that my 
present visual sense datum includes part of the surface of the paper, 
or that the surface of the paper figures in my present visual sense 
datum, I do not mean that the surface of the paper is part of some 
complex object called my present sense datum, in the way that a 
brick may be part of a house or the surface of the paper part of a 
drawing. I mean only that in talking about my present visual sense 
datum we are talking about the surface of the paper, although not 
precisely in those terms. Thus to say ‘This sense datum includes 
.V*, or figures in this sense datum’, is to say ‘The description of 
this sense datum includes a reference to, or a description of, some- 
thing which can also be described, although not in a sense datum 
statement, as x\ 

There is, therefore, no conflict between ‘We always perceive 
sense data’ (i.e. ‘Whenever we perceive we immediately perceive’) 
and the Realist’s ‘We perceive external objects’. Given Realism, 
to perceive an external object is, among other things, to perceive a 
sense datum, a sense datum which might be said to include parts 
or aspects of that external object. And notice that to say that we 

' How long do sense data last? The answer is as in the footnote to p, i6o that 
it is perhaps most convenient to think of sense data as instantaneous, as what we 
perceive at some non- ex tended moment of time. 
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always perceive sense data is not to say that we perceive nothing but 
sense data, any more than to say that we always jump jumps is not 
to say that we can jump nothing but jumps- Rather, we perceive 
things only in so far as we perceive sense data ^of them, just as 
we jump streams, fences and so on only in so far as we jump jumps 
over them- 

This brings out that ‘We perceive sense data’ is an analytic 
truth because ‘sense datum’ is, in effect, an internal accusative 
after ‘perceive’- A failure to appreciate this point, together with a 
confusion between two senses of ‘sensation’, invalidates Ryle’s 
attack on sense datum theories. Ryle argues that the sense datum 
theorist is ‘talking the same sort of nonsense as he vrould if he 
moved from talking of eating biscuits and talking of taking nibbles 
of biscuits to talking of eating nibbles of biscuits. . . . He cannot 
significantly talk of “eating nibbles” for “nibbles” is already a noun 
of eating, andhe cannot talk of “seeing looks” since ‘ ‘look” is already 
a noun of seeing’.^ This argument cannot be valid, for in thi s 
sense ‘jump’ is a noun of jumping and ‘gift’ a noun of giving, and 
yet we talk quite significantly of jumping jumps and giving gifts. 
In so far as ‘sense datum’ is an intemd accusative there is nothing 
illegitimate about T perceive a sense datum’, nor, for that matter, 
about ‘I eat a nibble’. This would only be nonsense if ‘sense 
datum’ referred not to w'hat is perceived but to the perceiving of it, 
for it is absurd to speak about ‘perceiving perceivings’ or about 
‘eating nibblings’, just as it is absurd to speak of ‘jumping jump- 
ings’ or ‘giving givings’. But there is no reason for interpreting ‘I 
perceive a sense datum’ in this peculiar way unless we talk, as 
Ryle unfortunately does, about ‘perceiving sensations’. For ‘sen- 
sation’ might mean either ‘perceptual sensation’ (sense datum) or 
‘sensing’, and only in the former sense is it legitimate to talk of 
percehing sensations. 

Ryle also argues- that if we have to perceive a sense datum in. 
order to perceive something, we will then have to perceive another 
sense datum in order to perceive that first sense datum, and so on 
ad infuiitum^ This also relies on the failure to realize that ‘sense 
datum’ functions as an internal accusative. Percehnng a sense 
datum in perceiving a tree is not like buying a book in order to 
read it, and it no more requires the perceiving of a previous sense 
datum than the jumping of a jump, which is necessary if vre are to 
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jump a fence, requires the Jumping of a previous jump. The inter- 
nal accusative refers to sometliing which is logically tied to 
the occurrence of what is named by the verb, and not to^ some 
condition which must be satisfied before whatever it is can 
occur. 

Thus a failure to appreciate the fact that ‘sense datum functions 
as an internal accusative is partially responsible for the common 
feeling that the notion of a sense datura is somehow illegitimate. 
Obviously an even more important mistake is tlie failure to dis- 
tinguish between sense data and percepts as if the anal^ic truth 
that all perception is perception of sense data could show that 
Realism is false. This error of thinking of sense data as percepts 
is particularly easy to make once we start aslung about the nature 
of sense data, for it is actually possible to argue that sense data 
are— like percepts— mental, private and even sense-dependent! 

For a start, sense data are certainly not physical entities, at 
least not in the sense explained in 1.2. For although we mig 
want to say that the various parts and aspects of external objects 
which figure in our sense data are located in physical space, sense 
data themselves are not. Nevertheless it would be misleading o 
take this to show that sense data are mental entiUes, for that sug- 
gests that they are entities which can be assiped a location ( 
the mind’), albeit a non-physical one. Rather the point is that y 

are not entities at all. . , , i 

As for privacy, it is seldom explained whether the F^^cy of 

sense data, or of percepts for that rnatter, is 

necessary m a contingent matter. The usual suggestion that 

since two people cannot stand in precisely t e sain p ‘ 

cisely the Lme time what they perceive must f '^ays 

different. But this privacy of sense 

matter, and if we allow that two disembodied 

might perceive from the same place, or that some tr 

might enable one person to perceive through another y , 

also allow that it is possible for two Fopl^ ^o perceive the ™ 

sense datum. The point should be, I think, , P j ^ 

sense data is a 

desirable if we want to think of knowledge of 

how, coming before and explaining our knowledge of external 
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objects, what they are sense data of. It would be better to indivi- 
duate sense data by reference to their qualitative features and the 
times at which they are perceived. By itself this would mean that 
if different people perceived qualitatively identical things at the 
same time, as is surely possible, they would perceive the same sense 
datum. So we need to add that sense data are also individuated by 
reference to the people who perceive them, and this does make it 
logically impossible for two people to perceive the same sense 
datum. It now follows from the fact that A and B are different 
people that they are perceiving different sense data; the sense 
datum that A perceives is what A perceives as A perceives it to be 
and in so far as A perceives it, whereas the sense datum that B 
perceives is what B perceives as B perceives it to be and in so far as 
B perceives it. The reason for making the privacy of sense data a 
logical matter is, I take it, that our main interest in sense data is 
epistemological, and since the knowledge I derive from the sense 
data I perceive will be my knowledge and mine alone, there is 
some point in insisting that the sense data too are mine and mine 
alone. My (private) sense data are what give me my own (private) 
knowledge of the objects in question. 

Finally, sense- dependence. Those philosophers, like Moore and 
Broad,- who have been at pains to keep ‘sense datum’ a theory- 
neutral term, have often insisted that sense data must be able to 
exist unperceived, presumably on the grounds that to make this 
impossible would be to make Realism false. But I think that once 
ive distinguish between the sense datum and what may be said to 
figure in or be included in the sense datum, we can retain Realism 
by insisting that the latter may, and usually do, continue to exist 
unperceived, while at the same time saying that the sense datum 
itself exists only in so far as w'e perceive it. Indeed since a sense 
datum statement says or implies nothing about what really exists, 
the only sense in which we could talk of a sense datum as existing 
would be in the sense of perceived, i.e. sense-dependent, existence. 
It would be extremely confusing, indeed illegitimate, to say that 
the sense datum really exists. But to say that sense data exist only 
when perceived will not be to say that the items which figure in the 
sense datum exist only when perceived. Rather it will be to say that 
in so far as we describe what we perceive in sense datum terms, we 
are talking about it only to the extent that it is perceived. Passing 
from the analytic ‘Sense data exist only when perceived’ to ‘sense 
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data are things which go out of existence when we cease perceiv- 
ing' would be like passing from the analytic *No minor is more 
than twenty-one years old' to ‘Minors are people who go out of 
existence when they reach the age of twenty-one'. That is, what 
is meant by ‘Sense data are sense- depen dent' will be merely that 
things can be referred to in sense datum statements only in so far 
as they are perceived — although those same things can continue 
to exist unperceived — just as people can be referred to as minors 
only in so far as they are under twenty-one — although those same 
people can continue to exist past the age of twenty-one. 

We can, then, insist that sense data are private, sense-dependent 
and non-physical without committing ourselves to a percept theory 
of perception, so long as we remember that these sense data are 
not to be thought of as entities in their own right. But there still 
remains a strong suspicion that there must be a radical distinction 
between sense data and external objects, in that certain things 
which are true of the former are not true of the latter, and vice 
versa. In part this suspicion stems from a misunderstanding of 
what sense data are and how they are to be defined, in particular 
from the attempt to explain sense data by reference to how things 
appear. If we are told that the sense datum is the way what we 
perceive appears we may conclude that since the penny looks, in a 
definite sense, elliptical it follows that the sense datum is elliptical, 
and therefore that the sense datum cannot, in any sense, include 
the surface of the penny. The truth is that Tt is elliptical’ would be 
an incorrect sense datum statement, for the sense datum statement 
describes the brown expanse that is perceived, and to say that this 
brown expanse is elliptical is simply false. What we can say of the 
sense datum, as of the penny, is that it looks elliptical. We have 
already seen (i i»2) that the definition of sense data in terms of how 
what is perceived appears is not only misleading, but also deprives 
us of the use of the ‘looks' terminology which we may well, as 
here, want to use in a sense datum statement. 

Again if I look through a piece of blue glass the sense datum I 
perceive will be blue. Yet what I perceive is not blue, so it seems to 
follow that the sense datum does not, in any sense, include parts 
or aspects of the external object I perceive. Once again tallc of 
sense data seems to lead us away from Realism. But even though 
the colour I see may not be the colour of the external object it 
does not follow that I am not perceiving that object, nor im- 
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mediately perceiving parts of it. For it docs not follow from the 
fact that I see part of the surface of an external object that I see the 
colour of that surface — indeed that is just what docs not happen 
in our example — nor docs it follow from the fact that the colour I 
see is not that of the external object, that I am not perceiving the 
external object, nor immediately perceiving parts of it, 

I 1.5 SENSE DATUM KNOWLEDGE 

Sense datum knowledge is knowledge of the truth, or for that 
matter the falsity, of sense datum statements. Just as not all 
statements about sense data qualify as sense datum statements, so 
not all knowledge about sense data qualifies as sense datum 
knowledge. My knowledge tliat my sense datum is a sense datum 
of the house that Jack built is knowledge about a sense datum, but 
it is not sense datum knowledge, for ‘This is a sense datum of the 
house that Jack built* is not a sense datum statement, although it 
is a statement about a sense datum. 

Now the question was whether sense data, or more accurately 
sense datum knowledge, would provide that ‘foundation of em- 
pirical knowledge* for which we were looking. We were looking 
for knowledge which was (i) derivable solely from the perception 
of the particular moment, and (2) absolutely certain, such that we 
could not be mistaken about it. In fact sense datum knowledge 
possesses neither of these features. 

First of all, the special feature of sense datum knowledge is that 
it is knowledge that does not go beyond what is perceived at the 
particular moment. This does not mean that it is Imowledge that I 
would have even if I never perceived anything except Avhat I now 
perceive. It is doubtful whetlier I could know anything at all if I 
perceived at only this one moment — particularly if this moment is a 
non-extended temporal point 1 Nor does it mean that it is know- 
ledge of what what I perceive would be like if I never perceived 
anything except on this occasion. It is quite possible that previous 
perception modifies present perception, so that what I perceive 
now is affected by what I have perceived on other occasions. What 
it does mean is that sense datum knowledge is the 7nost that the 
perception of the particular moment could by itself give us the 
right to be sure of. Of course perception can give us the right to be 
sure of things we do not perceive, as when seeing a dripping 
umbrella in the hall gives me the right to be sure that it is raining, 
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even though I do not see the rain. But I have the right to be sure of 
this only because I already have the right to be sure that when 
there are dripping umbrellas there is also, more often than not, 
rain. And obviously my present perception does not, by itself, 
give me the right to be sure of that. Again, if on a hundred occa- 
sions I see an egg break when it is dropped I have the right to be 
sure that if another egg is dropped in similar circumstances it too 
will break, and so my perception gives me the right to be sure of 
what I do not perceive. But simply perceiving one egg break when 
dropped does not, by itself, give me the right to be sure that the 
next egg will break when dropped. The point is that perception 
on one occasion cannot, by itself, give us the right to be sure of 
what is not perceived on that occasion. Perception on one occasion 
together with other information can give us the right to be sure 
about what is not perceived on tliat occasion, and perception on 
several occasions can give us the right to be sure about what is not 
perceived on any of those occasions, but knowledge which is 
derived solely from the perception of the particular moment cannot 
go beyond what is perceived at that moment. 

So because sense datum knowledge is knowledge which does 
not go beyond what is perceived at a particular time, sense datum 
knowledge will be the most knowledge that that perception can 
provide us with. But this is not to say that it is knowledge which is 
derivable from the perception of the particular moment, knowledge 
such that the perception of the particular moment is sufficient to 
give us the right to be sure. I have the right to be sure that I am 
at present perceiving a red expanse because I know that I never, or 
very seldom, make mistakes over colours like red, but it isn’t my 
present perception, by itself, that gives me the right to be sure that 
I seldom make such mistakes. What my present perception, by 
itself, gives me the right to be sure of is not that I am perceiving 
a red expanse, but that that is what I take myself to be perceiving. 

The point is that if I am to have the right to be sure about what 
I perceive at this particular moment, I have to have the right to be 
sure that I do perceive, and don*t merely ‘perceive’, think I 
perceive, it. And my present perception, by itself, does not give 
me the right to be sure of that. We might put this by saying that 
sense datum knowledge is the knowledge which perception of the 
particular moment does provide us with, given only that we make 
no mistakes of perception-that, i.e. given that I do not take what I 
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perceive to be other than what it And clearly my perception 
of the particular moment is not by itself sufficient to give me the 
right to be sure that I make no sxich mistakes. Sense datum know- 
ledge is knowledge which docs not go beyond the perception of 
the particular moment, but nevertheless it is not knowledge which 
is derivable from that perception. 

One reason for thinking that it is knowledge derivable from the 
perception of the particular moment might be the idea that wc 
cannot be mistaken about our sense data, that it is impossible, 
where sense data are concerned, to make mistakes of perception- 
that, I will come back to this in a moment. Another reason for 
thinking that perception of sense data must be sufficient, by itself, 
to give us knowledge of those sense data, might be the old idea of 
‘knowledge by acquaintance*. The theory is that there is a type of 
knowledge which consists in being ‘acquainted with’ what is 
known. This acquaintance is thought of as some form of perceptual 
acquaintance; in our terms the suggestion would be that im- 
mediate perception constitutes a form of knowledge. 

I have heard it argued that the notion of ‘knowledge by acquain- 
tance’ is misconceived because it makes use of a strange sense of 
‘acqudntance* — on this theory our acquaintances are not friends 
and relations, but coloured expanses, sounds and smells. A less 
trivial objection is that it makes use of a strange sense of ‘know- 
ledge’; ‘There is no common sense of “know** such that from the 
mere fact that I am seeing a person it follows that I am at that 
moment knowing him*.- It just isn’t clear how perceiving, appre- 
hending, being perceptually acquainted with, something could 
possibly count as knowing it. No doubt one source of the theory of 
knowledge by acquaintance is the familiar but mistaken idea that 
knowledge consists in some sort of mental process which involves 


^ This may seem to let in too much. For if I take what I perceive to be a 
typewriter sold to me, as once belonging to Shakespeare, by an antique dealer in 
South Croydon, and if it is given that I make no mistakes of perception-that, 
it might seem to follow’ that my present perception gives me the right to be 
sure that this is a typewriter sold to me, as once belonging to Shakespeare, by 
an antique dealer in South Croydon. And that, clearly, isn't sense datum 
knowledge. However, even if I make no mistakes of perception-that, even if I 
am right in thinking it is such a typewriter, it doesn't follow that my present 
perception, by itself, gives me the right to he sure that it is such a typewriter. 
My present perception gives me the right to be sure only that I am perceiv^g a 
cemin sense datum, which I take to be a sense datum of the tj^pewriter. 

* Moore IV, p. 77 n. 
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grasping or apprehending some subject. Given this we might 
think of perceiving as a kind of knowing, in so far as perception is 
some sort of mental process which involves ‘grasping* or appre- 
hending some object. But knowledge is not a process at all, and 
certainly does not consist in grasping anything, except in a highly 
metaphorical sense. We are often told, these days, that memory is 
not a source of knowledge, as some have suggested, but rather a 
type of knowledge. To this can be added the reversed point that 
perception is not a type of knowledge, as some have suggested, 
but rather a source of knowledge. Perhaps the ambiguity of a please 
like ‘way of knowing’ has led some to think that if something 
provides us with knowledge it must itself be a type of knowledge. 

Even writers who do not talk about knowledge by acquaintance 
are inclined to talk of perception as a type of knowledge. Pre- 
sumably it is his belief that sensing is a type of knowledge that 
leads Price to define the sense datum as that in what we perceive 
about which we cannot be mistaken, and it may be the same mis- 
take2 that leads Hirst to attribute common sense Realism wi^ 
‘immediacy assumption*, which seems to include Ae behef that 
perception is always correct or veridical. It may be that perception 
cannot be incorrect, but this does not mean that it constitutes, or 
even provides us wth, absolutely certain knowledge of what is 
perceived. For, although perception may be veridical or non- 
veridical, it cannot be correct or incorrect-^it simply is as it is. 
To know what we perceive we must be more j'^* 

we must come to some opinion about what It IS, an a op 

must be correct. To say that perception 

because it is as it is and cannot be mistaken is to be Jtke Witgen- 
stein’s man who puts his hand on top of his head and sa>s I know 

“veVan’ie how a misunderstanding of ijat knowledge is 

together with a misconstruction of the point Aat 

us with something perception cannot be 

can lead us to think tliat perception is a form bnoiving, and 

absolutely infallible one at that. This m turn leads « ^ 

Realism must be mistaken, since sonie of things ' “ ^ j 

not really e.xist, or are not really as they are perceived to be. It 

Prich^^'l'grcttcd -the 
without serious consideration, that percept! 
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also leads to the view that sense data ‘must necessarily appear in 
every particular what they are, and be what they appear’.^ 

_ We now turn to the question of whether sense datum knowledge 
IS absolutely certain knowledge. That is: can we be mistaken 
^ nature of our sense data? Can my present sense datum be 

different from what I think it is? The usual answer is that the only 
type of mistake possible is ‘verbal mistake’, this being tacitly 
assimilated to slips of the tongue. Now if I look at a tulip I may 
(I) call It a daffodil meaning to call it a tulip, (3) call it a daffodil 
because I am mistaken about what daffodils are and think flowers 
of this kind are called daffodils, or (3) call it a daffodil because I 
tfu^ It IS a daffodil, even though I know quite well what daffodils, 
and tulips, are and are like. The first mistake is a slip of the tongue ; 
the second is a verbal mistake of a very different kind, and might 
^ r inistake’; the third is a straight-forward 

mistake of fact. The differences between these three do not 
concern us here; the point is that we can make mistakes of all three 
n s a out our sense data. Take the colours we immediately 
perceive. I may see an expanse of green and (i) call it blue when 
I meant to say green, (2) call it blue because I am muddled about 
colour terms and think this colour is called blue, or (3) call it 
b ue because I think it is blue, even though I know quite well that 
CO our of the deep sea and the summer sky and that 
green is the colour of grass and cabbages. Philosophers tend to take 
r . Sprite at we carinot be mistaken about the colours we see® 

mer^tL ° continually confusing green and blue, not to 

khaki rnore subtle colours as buff and stone, fawn and 

magenta and 

one an tk comparatively easy to mistake these colours for 

inattentive, in a hurry, or, as I am, 
euishhinfl^ disunguishing colours, just as I am bad at distin- 
SS I' be said that I only 

S that T because I do not know the difference. But the 

dTfferenl H I do not know the 

erence and, moreover, if I do not know the difference this 

pos^sibl'^To'irchatct?;^ that no mistake is 

Hume, 1:1, iv, 2. ^ V AV d • 

’ Cf. Austin II, p. 1 13. on the tomato, I, p. 3. 
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seems to support the view that I can make mistakes. If I cannot 
learn the difference between, say, fawn and khaki this is, presum- 
ably, because it is easy, and a fortiori possible, to confuse the 
two. And as with colour so with the other sense objects. A man may 
mistake a whistle for a shriek, a pungent smell for a bitter smell, 
an apple-wine-type taste for a champagne-type taste, and so on. 

Now it may be said that these mistakes are possible only be- 
cause we are inattentive or in a hurry, or because the thing in 
question is perceived but flcctingly, or something of the sort; these 
mistakes could not be made if we attended closely to the object in 
question. The truth behind this is that tlie quahtna which con- 
stitute the sense objects are appearance-determined (5.1), 
means tliat what colours, sounds, etc., I perceive is eterrnine y 
how the things I perceive appear. And if tlie colour I see is 
determined by how it looks to me all I have to do to find out what 
colour it is is, so to speak, to look and see. I inay have to do more 
than this to find out what colour the object is, but I am m the best 
possible position to find out what colour it looks to me, what colour 
it is that I see, and so what colour the visual sense object, the 
coloured expanse I immediately perceive, is. 

But the fact Uiat I am in the best position m tell sometlung does 
not mean that I cannot be mistaken about it. I “ 

room and so I am in the best posidon to tell how hot t is m j eru 
But I may have flu coming on and, m fact, be qu 
about it. Nor does the fact that I am in the bast postuou njeau tha 
I am in a perfect position, that no one can 
no one will ever have sufficient 

temperature in this room at tHs — flu offiers 
even empirically, possible, and if I do g „o<snr inrldement 

will have sufficient evidence to conclude t at pt appear 

is mistaken. So too with my judgement about how hin^ appear 
resemblance sense, to me. I am »he best position to telk^ 
evidence of other perceivers, and neurologists, P y ^ 
whathaveyou, might be enough for others to 
after all, mistaken. If there is nothing d^scov^ 
my eyesight, and I say that this paper 00 s pa must be, 

everyone else says it looks pale green to . There is the 

surely, that I have mistaken pale green 

slight possibility that I do ^t prS^to say 

everyone else, but this is so slignt as 
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that I am mistaken. And I can, of course, correct my own judge- 
ments about how things appear. When everyone else says it looks 
pale green to them I may very well look again and see that I was 
mistaken, that it looked, resemblance sense, not pale blue but 
pale green all the time. 

Apart froni this there seem to be two reasons why it has been taken 

or gr^te t at we cannot be mistaken about the colours we per- 

ceive. irst pMlosophers have tended to concentrate on the boldest 

colours. Perhaps anybody could confuse crimson 

with scarlet, even when they know the difference, but who could 

confose red with blue? This is rather like asking: who could 

confuse a piece of chalk with a typewriter? Surely only a slip of the 

ongue, or at best a vocabulary mistake, is possible here? Never- 

^eless the question of whether factual mistake is or is not possible 

cmpmcal one, not to be settled a priori by the philoso- 

'>» right mind 

colm.r ^ P'”™ ritat we canmit misidenUiy 

ri>at no one in his right mind 

writino- ■ typewriters proves that we cannot misidentify 

wnung instruments. ^ 

resem£n“^°'''® ft determined by how they appear in the 
taken abm (^•3)- although we can be mis- 

are we r ^PP^^r in this sense, i.e. what colours they 

thf “rt niistaken about how they appear in the other 

lines * h‘ g^naent sense. Take Ayer’s example:^ I look at two 

looks iti^'^ y ‘Line A 

the lonver’ inspection, ‘Line B looks 

Sscovefe^ -ft to say that I have 

first mLstak ^ f statement was false, that I was, at 
£?d w fir f • f But on the other 

mistaken as “ I wasn’t, and couldn’t have been, 

^e^ onnns? that time. 

If ‘looks^i uspH different senses of ‘looks’, 

ment contradiVt« tR resemblance sense then the second judge- 
that to nut it m m means that I was mistaken in thinking 

then at fine R ^ ^ iin^ A and 

hie ai^i Sef at R ^ ^ ^°°ked first at a long 

ment LnS lat T"- i^ the judge! 

matters is not what the lines are like, but what I 

^ vr, pp. 65-6. 
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make of them, what I take them to be. And if I say that line A 
looks longer in this sense I cannot be mistaken. For although I 
may be mistaken as to which line is the longer, and as to which line 
looks, resemblance sense, the longer, I cannot be mistaken as to 
which line I think is the longer. Nor will my second judgement 
contradict the first; there is no contradiction between I now 
take line A to be the longer’ and, said at a different time, ‘I now 
take line B to be the longer’.^ 

To say that something is e.g. blue is to classify it, to class it 
along with other things that happen to be blue, such as the deep 
sea and the summer sky.- Clearly it must be possible to make mis- 
takes, to classify it along with the wrong things. Hovrever ere is 
one trivial, although it will be important, way in which a man can- 
not be mistaken about what he immediately perceives, or 
cannot, it may be said, be mistalren in thinking at w at per 
ceive is as it is perceived to be. I may make mistakes in my attemp 
to classify what I perceive, even what I immediately perceive, but 
that what I perceive is ‘like this’, that I 
colours, etc., whatever they may be and whatever may ^ 
are, is something I cannot be mistaken about, w pu 
saying that a man cannot be mistaken about the 
appearance’ of what he perceives. Even so I would not say tha 
man knows the immediate appearance of what e 
would reject this not because I think that w a ’ 

what we cannot be mistaken about, caimot be known but b^ 
a statement, description, account of immedia e pp 
compatible with anything. It rules 

nothing about what a person is perceiving. u oonearance 

that what I perceive has such-and-such 

has no content, and cannot count as knowledge after . 

I Quinton I. pp. 34-5, 

where ‘looks* has what I call its judgemen , mistake. The incorrigi- 

as Quinton himself shows tentativeness do about what the perceiver 

bility is due to the fact that the ‘looks* statement is about wn 

himself thinks. . ^bat something is blue is 

» Ayer (V. p. 117: VI, PP- 63-4) anything else exists. But tve 

not to say that anything else is blue, or eve summer sky’, etc. We are 

are not saying that ‘blue’ meatis ‘like t ® ^ And, as it happens 

saying, merely that ‘blue’ means like su ,i,.?urnmer sky are blue. So to call 
(but only as it happens) the aW with the deep sea and the 

something blue is, as it happens, to classity it aio g 

summer sky. 
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be saying something but 1 am not; ‘About the phiJosopher there 
lingers the air of using language, especially if he says “This is 
vinP\ though of course he might just as well say “Wis is thuf“ 
What I say, and know, is merely that wliat I perceive is per- 
cehed to be as it is perceived to be, and this tells nobody, not even 
mjself, anything. 


1 1.6 SENSE DATA AND WHAT WE TAKE OURSELVES 
TO PERCEIVE 

\\ e have already considered why people should have thought that 
sense datum knowledge is knowledge that can be derived from 
e perception of the particular moment. Why have they also 
ought that it is absolutely certain knowledge? No doubt the 
notion of kno\\ ledge by acquaintance* is at work once again, but 
or our purposes the most important mistake has been the failure 
to disunguish the two senses of verbs like ‘looks* (cf. 6.3). It is 
on } lool^ has what I called its judgement sense that we 
c^ot be mistaken about how things look. Moreover, if ‘looks’ is 
gi%en Its judgement sense, then the perception of the particular 
moment is sufEcient to give us the right to be sure about how 
gs ook to us. This suggests that instead of thinking of sense 
aata as what we immediately perceive, we should rather think of 
eni as we take ourselves to perceive. And in actual fact 
muc o at philosophers have wanted to say about sense data 
hts with this interpretation. 

Thus it is sometimes said that attention to, closer observation of, 
vtat wj perceive can alter our sense data. If I notice, first, a piece 
00 WT Wires, and then, on closer inspection, realize that it is 

datum has changed from 
T ijrr? ^ pi^ce o wood with wires to one of a mousetrap. Yet w’hat 
^ cb^ged; what has changed is not what I 

Realism ^ ^ ^ reject 

it TTiM ^ keep sense datum’ the theory-neutral term 

onlv if attention alters the sense datum 

nercpivpH • u ^ sense datum not with what is (immediately) 

ceive to be O jhidge, consider, what we per- 

even then-L *11^ ^dopt a percept theory — and probably not 

occasions ^y what is sensed on the two 

occasions is quahtaUvely different 

^ Wisdom I, p. 164 , 
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A^.iin it Im been argued* that i>cii.ic data must appear to be as 
they are, cannot pasica charactcri itici \'«hich they do not appear 
to have, this bciiv.; taken to niean that tiiey cannot po>.>c«t cliar- 
actcfutica that l!tc pcrcclvcr does not notice. Many have found 
ihb too .strange to be plauaiblc. I can, of course, fail to notice 
what precisely something b like (I see the specitled hen but o 
not notice exactly liow nuny sjKcklca it 1 s.b), but this does not 
mean tlut wlut I perceive is, let alone must be, indelmitc in Uus 
respect (surclv the hen mu.t have some defuutc number of 
speckle.^?), 'i'iicrc may even be limea where I do not notice wliat 
what I perceive b (w.w it a bird or an acroplancr) but this dwa not 
mean tlut what I perceive la indeterminate (it must h.ave been a 
bird or a plane or some, dclinitc, thing). But others have been 
prepared to allow tlut wiiat b perceived may be mdetonmnatc in 
these respect.-,. ’Hib much ii ccitain. If what u perceived does not 
have u definite number of .^pccktci tlicn it c-innot be l le 
we would all ordiiurilv, in our Hcalbt f.uihion, say we .--aw. 
means that so long as ‘sense datum* rcnuitus a theory-neutral 
term we cannot allow that the sense d.itum is indeterminate m 
this w .iy. 'riic Rcalbt will have to say tlut the .‘icnse datum ‘n*- 
a definite number of spccklc-i, for the hen 
number of speckles, and the Realist wants to s.i> t u 
datum includes, in the appropri.itc sense. “I- ‘ . 

hen. Only if we identify the sense datum not wit i w la is P*- 
but with what we take ounclvci to perceive can we a ow . 
sciuc datum might be indclcnninutc in ihii» rcspcc * 
no oddity in s.iying that I uke myself to be ‘ 

hen wiUmut tiing myself to perceive any 
speckles, .as it b odd to say tlut I perceive some ^ m 
speckled but docs not possess any definite num er 

Suppose «c ,vo,c .1, oooop, 0 po.«pt .hoory «f P 
Would we, even tlicn, want to think of our 
in the waya described? It seems not, nerccpis 

vinced that sense data, which we now ^ I'miltl we think 

cannot have unnoticed characteristics* And w y s ^ oositi- 

thb? For there is nothing very strange, except per laps 

‘ E.u* Ayer IV, § 4 , althouRh this claim is 
that ccnac data must be aa they appear to be, tumno . pi 
We will consider this latter claim in the next \vrr III* Annsuong I* 

• E.g. Price 111; Chuholm I. * 

G 
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vist, about ihcsugijcitlon that niy .iftcr-imarjc features \vhich I 
fail to nuiicc* In fact there b ^onicthin^ very .»iran^4c about the 
suggestion that because I do not ru^ucc iu ‘dupe atuund the top it 
hail no shape around the top! It ia signilicant that Ayer* iniphcitly 
idcnlifica ‘Can sct)->e data have characteristic^ ^‘.hich the percipient 
does not notice?* with ‘Can :>cn:>c data have cluractcrutici they do 
not appear to have?’ 'rhb idcntilication h only posable if ‘appears* 
has its judgement sense, for an object may well appear .v, in the 
resemblance sense, without the percipient noticing that it does. 
Most of the coins I see look in thii scn.*e, elliptical, but I seldom 
notice the fact* But if an object appears ,v, in the judgement sense, 
then I must notice, or perhaps "mbnoticck that it does. In so far 
as I judge or am inclined to judge th.at the pennies arc a cenoin 
shape I must notice the pennies and their shape. So it we dehne 
sense data as the way things appear, and gi\c ‘appear’ its judgement 
sense, it follows that sense data cannot lu%c tmnoticed cluaractcris- 
tics. But tills is to identify sense data not with what is perceived, 
immediately or otlicnvisc, but with v\hat we take, judge, consider 
ourselves to be perceiving.^ 

Finally, consider once again the privacy of sense tLua. If sense 
data are thought of as what we immediately perceive then, as we 
saw, their privacy has to be specially stipulated, by laying it down 
that even if what they perceive is qualitatively the same A and 
perceive different sense data, because tlicy arc different pcrccivcrs. 
But if we think of sense dau as what we take ourselves to per- 

^ III, p, QO. 

* Price III makes substaniially the some point in terms of a distinction be- 
tween ‘looking* and ‘seeming*. Ayer’s reply, UI, § 5, shoves even more clearly 
that he b identifying sense data with how things appear, in ilic sense of v^hxt 
the pcrccivcr takes them to be. 'Phe reply ts that Price is claiming, in cifccr, 
that it makes good sense to say *Tltc flower did In fact look sk>-bluc to me, but 
I only noticed that it was bluish*. Now the phrase ‘to me' almost invariably 
goes with ‘appears*, etc., in their judgement semei, (It looks to me I (ant 
inclined to) judge that it U) and this sentence docs not niake sense if ‘look* has 
its judgement sense. But Price’s argument was that sudi a sentence nuikcs sense 
if ‘look* has its resemblance sense, and in fact the statement docs make sense if 
the to me* is eliminated, or giv’en a sense appropriate to the resemblance sense 
(e.g. ‘from my point of view*; ‘from here* might be more idiomatic). .‘\ycr says 
that the simple ‘It did in fact look sky-blue but I only noticed that it was bluish* 
describes how it w’ould look to a ‘standard obscrv’cr*. Pfe completely ignores the 
possibility, envisaged by Price, that it describes how it looks (resemblance 
sense) to this particular observ’cr in his own particular state, cf. *I didn’t notice 
the colour, but it must have looked green (to me) because everything looks 
green (to me) through these spectacles*. 
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ceive their privacy follows automatically. Two people may take 
themselves to perceive tlie same tilings, but the sense datum per- 
ceived by A will be what he takes himself, A, to perceive, whereas 
the sense datum perceived by B will be what he takes himse , , 

w^ think of sense data not as what we imrnediately per- 
ceive, but as what we take ourselves to perceive we will ensure that 
we cannot be mistaken about our sense data, that perception o 
sense datum is sufficient by itself to give us knowledge of tint 

sense datum, that attention can alter the * 

that our sense data cannot have features which do not nouce, that 
our sense data can be indeterminate, and that our sense dam are 
private — and yet still retain ‘sense datum as ^ . . 

term. Thus this interpretation fits with a lot of w a p P 
wanted to say about sense data, and, perhaps without^ rf this inter- 
it, it has in fact been adopted by some philosophers, 
pretation preferable to my interpretauon of sense data as w 
immediately perceive? I tliink not. , 

Fust of oil, sonso data, oa Ais “a 

perceived only in a highly Pickwicluan sense 0 p 

which it follows that their P^^^a^y ^ perceiving 

perceptible by one person alone). If I tak y 

green when in fact I am percdving blue I can 

perceiving green, yet, on this account, the sens 

green. Similarly the man who takes a vine to e 

this account, have a sense datum of a snake, even 

ceives no such thing. Moreover, I think it o o\ xhinos that 

aanse data, Utas iatetp^^-l. ^ L 

percept theorists identify as percepts. For perc p things 

perceive; indeed aecording to the theory 4ey f 

we perceive. So since ‘sense datum is ^ again that 

theory-neutral equivalent for ‘percept , it o o\ as 

sense data, thus interpreted, are differen r interpre- 

traditionally conceived.^ Personally I would reject this interp 

‘ E.g. Ayer III, as I have been arguing “v'^tf^^derat’seMM W me as if I 
I. ch. 7 . His suggested description of a f ' “elve, so much as an 

were hearing a sound’, is not a description of what I parcel , ^ 

account of what 1 malte of what I perceive, what I take 

cfir^nlate that a sense datum just 

» Cf. also Austin’s point, 11, p. “3 something different xt 

is whatever the speaker talces it to be so 
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tation of sense data. If we want to talk about what we take our- 
selves to perceive it is much better to talk about ^perception-that'. 

Nevertheless one important point has emerged from all this. 
Sense datum knowledge is not, as we hoped, knowledge derivable 
from the perception of the particular moment. Nor is it absolutely 
certain knowledge. But knowledge of what we take ourselves to 
perceive — let us call it ‘knowledge of perception-that’ — is both 
of these things. The fact that I take myself to perceive something 
does, by itself, give me the right to be sure that I take myself to 
perceive that thing. And if I think that I perceive something, I 
cannot be mistaken in thinking that that is what I think it is. 
Notice that it is not because I cannot be mistaken that the know- 
ledge is derivable from the perception of that particular moment. 
Rather the fact that a person cannot, logically cannot, take himself 
to be perceiving something without knowing that he does, means 
that if I perceive something in the strong sense (2.3) I must, ipso 
facto, have the right to be sure that I take myself to be perceiving 
whatever I do. Nevertheless the incorrigibility of this knowledge is 
connected with the fact that it is knowledge derivable from the 
perception of the particular moment — it is the same feature as 
makes it incorrigible as also makes it derivable from that per- 
ception. 

So it looks as though it will be knowledge of perception-that, 
and not sense datum knowledge, which will provide a foundation 
for empirical knowledge. The plain fact is that, for various reasons, 
philosophers have confused or failed to distinguish the two, 
thinking that what is true of the former is also true of the latter. 
The most important reasons for this seem to be (i) the failure to 
distinguish between the two senses of ‘appears’, ‘looks’, etc.; (2) 
theory of knowledge by acquaintance; (3) the quest for the 
incorrigible, which tempts us to slide from the fact that we are 
unlikely, particularly if we are careful, to make mistakes over e.g. 
the colours we see, to the conclusion that we cannot make mistakes 
over them; (4) the failure to distinguish between what does not go 
beyond the perception of the particular moment, and what is 
derivable from the perception of the particular moment. 

must be a different sense datum — amounts to making non^mendacious sense 
datum statements true by jiat\ and if so, how could sense data be, as they are 
also m eant to be, non-Unguistic entities of which we are aware, to which we refer, 
that against which the factual truth of all empirical statements is ultimately to 
be tested?* 
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1 1.7 SENSE DATA AND APPEARANCES 
While we are on the topic of the confusions engendered by these 
words ‘appears’, 'looks’, ‘sounds’, etc., we might say something 
more about the interpretation of sense data as the appearances 
which things present to us. We have already (i 1.2) seen that there 
are difficulties and obscurities in defining, e.g. visual sense data as 
‘The way the things we see look to us’. Perhaps these difficulties 
can be overcome, but I think there are other considerations whic 
show that this interpretation is definitely unacceptable. 

But first, some preliminary points. Identifying sense data wit 
the appearances things present to us will not mean t at we canno 

bemistakenaboutoursensedata. If, asislikely. Idono 

the tilted penny looks elliptical I may not realize that it is tilted 
and so, when asked if it looked elliptical, say at it 1 ' 

even if I do realize that it is elliptical in appearance I ^ay a 
mistake about the precise elliptical shape it • ' 

shown a series of ellipses and asked which has 1 ® ® ^P^ , 

appeared to have I might very well pick out the 
we have seen that I 4 be mistaken about f "I 

looks. Absolute certainty is ensured only if ‘looks and its 
associates are given not their resemblance but 
senses. Second, if we identify sense data wi nppFqiiv stiou- 
things present to us their privacy will have to e sp . 

lated. If two people look, one after another, at e those 

objects from the same point of view we won 
objects present the same appearance to ^ will have 

sense data, conceived as appearances, to e . 

to lay i, diwn that it follows logically from *= fact Acy am 
different perceivers that they perceive i er possible 

Finally, with non-appearance-determine quai . 

for an object to appear both x andy^ where x an y elliptical 

ptopertii. The tilted penay looks round and also 
So it wiii have to be specified which of such incompa PP 
qualities of the object is to be " 

datum. Many, over-impressed by the X^^wise to the 

the possibility of perceiving distance, a ^t-rUtics cannot be 

eye, suggest that since or constructed or 

perceived, but have to be inferred or as datum 

taken for granted on the basis of past experience, the sense 
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shape will be the shape what ia seen apprara when it ia cojistrucii 
two-diincnsionally. On Uib account the icxii-c datum of the tiiced 
penny will be elliptical, but othen, in particular Price,* have 
argued, quite correctly to my mind, that what ia jeen can and 
docs exhibit a certain visual depth which is not a cotuiruction 
from p.ut experience or anything of that sort, and that itt so far at 
what 13 seen does exhibit visual depth the sense duutn rdupc will 
be the shape that what is seen appears to have wh.cn construed 
tnrec-duncnsionally. On this account the uciwc datum of the 
tilted penny will possess the shape of a tilted circle, whereas Uic 
sense datum of a distant mountain will be ilat {at that distance the 
phenomenon of vbu.d depth ceases to apply). Si.ac is even more 
difiicult to deal willi. 1 he moon looks as big .ns a sixpence, or a 
threepence, or a penny, or something thousands of miles acro:c;, 
depending, so to spe-ilc, on how you look at it. We will need to 
supu ate, arbitrarily, some criterion such that if. on this criterion, 
.X looks as big as y. then the sense datum of .v is to be 3 .iid to be 
y-si 2 ed. An appropnatc criterion might he how big things look 
icn 1 C at arm s length: if tljc moon loolcs a3 big ;ia a sixpence 
held at arm s length, the sense datum of Uie moon will be s.iid to 
DC as big as a sixpence. 

However, none of these considerations rule out die idcniincation 

0 sense data widi the appearances things present to us. I iliink 

it t . 11 ° idcntificition is unacceptable. First, 

n.W considered an essential feature of sense data that we 
^ 'Whenever we perceive. But aldvough it may be 
that appearances are involved in all perception, in that when- 
nresenr merely sense something it can be said to 

1° po^iblc for a person to 

in anv without noticing, and hence witliout perceiving 

1 mavsS th n =>PP“*^nce it present to him. 

I Zl see?'' noiicms that it looks elliptical; 

loSrovvi "“dicing that 

bv mo fas^ ^ inattentive, or because it went 

mu t W Sn ° idea that if one perceives .v one 

distintniishthpn ^ ^^PP^ts ^ dt*c, once again, to the failure to 
,?d3nt tf ‘appears- is used in its 

it aonearf whnt T Perccive something without knowinghow 

xt appears, what I take u or am inclined to take it to be. 

* E.g. rv. 
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Secondly, this interpretation of sense data prevents sense 
datum’ from being a theory-neutral term. When I look at the ^s- 
tant mountain it looks flat. The phenomenon of visual depth is 
missing so even those who follow Price in allowing visual sense 
data to have three-dimensional characteristics will want to say 
that the appearance is flat. And if the appearance is the sense datum 
it foUows that the sense datum if flat. But in that case the coloured 
expanse I immediately see cannot be the surface of the mountain, 
as the Realist wants to say it is, for the surface of the mountain is 
certainly not flat. If ‘sense datum’ is to be a theory-neutral term 
we cannot accept the identification of sense data with the appear- 
ances things present to us as we perceive them, e c aim 
sense data are what the objects appear to be. or we 
the sense datum is as what is perceived appears to e, w , 

in so far as what is perceived appears from w at 1 r^ ^ ^ 

reject the Realist^s claim that sense data inclu e pa P 

—ns be.ws.„ « 

what is immediately perceived, the sense datum, and g 

the appearances things present to us. No doubt it is th^e con 
tions which hide the fact that ‘appearances and *2- 

related, are different. Another, less direct, source o .pj^yse 
cation of sense data with appearances is e ten e ^ ^ 

what is immediately perceived with what “^te^s 

perceive, together with the failure to distinguis how things 
of ‘appe;r^ so that what we take ourselves to 
appear to us in one sense, is identified with how y PP 

in the other sense. related 

This failure to distinguish the two sense of ^PP^^ ’ ^ 

verbs, has been seen to bp the source of many mistakes and con 

fusions. It may help to list them here. sense 

The failure to distinguish how things ^ ^r to us, 

of the appearances they present to us, ° H iiq- 

m the sense of what we take t^em to rabout how things 

(1) to think that since we cannot be ^bout how 

appear to us in the second sense we canno 

they appear to us in the first sense; nresent to us 

(2) ^d even to identify the appearances things present 

with what we take ourselves to perceive , -..^mhlance sense, 

( 3 ) and to think that if the thing appears, resemblance 
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other than it is we must take it to be other than it is, this in turn 
tending to make us identify appearance and illusion with mistake, 
delusion and non- veridical perception generally; 

(4) and eventually, via (2) and various other factors which lead 
us to identify what we take ourselves to perceiv^e with what we 
immediately perceive (cf. 11.6), to identify the appearances things 
present with what is immediately perceived. 

We must distinguish these three things — what we immediately 
perceive, the appearance things present to us, and what we take 
what we perceive to be— and it seems that it is with the first of the 
that sense data are, most happily, to be identified. 

Nevertheless, even if sense data are not to be identified with the 
appearances things present to perceivers there will be definite con- 
nections between the sense datum I immediately perceive and the 
appearance of what I perceive. First, so far as the appearance- 
etenmned qualities go, the quality which an object appears, 
resemblance sense, to have will also be the quality ascribed to the 
sense atum. If what I see looks red then the sense datum I im- 
mediately see will be red. Nor is it an accident that it was just these 
appearan(^- determined qualities which we fastened on in our 
account of the various sense objects. For it is because what quaUty 
we perceive is, in these cases, determined by how things appear, 
resem ance sense, t^t the statement that we are perceiving an 
instance o s quality does not go beyond the perception of the 
particular moment. 

As for non-appearance-determined qualities: We have seen that 
we cannot, without rejecting Realism, say that when I see the 
e penny immediately perceive an elliptical expanse of bro\vn. 
or according to the Realist the brown e.xpanse I immediately 

rnnrir% the surface of the penny 

Nor, for that matter, can we say that the visual 

acrnrH! ^though tilted in the third dimension, as 

about ^ nf T to say something 

about how It would look from other angles, to go beyond the 

damrn stet ^ moment, and so go beyond a sense 

^I^t ifnotT • hi a sense datum state- 

that it °hject is circular but tilted, but 

that It looks circular but tilted Rn f-jr oo +v. 

determined qualities are CMcet.H ^ non-appearance- 

o * -l ^ concemcd, sense datum statements are 

estncted to saying what they appear to be, and cannot say what 
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they are. In this respect too the sense datum statement resembles 
an account of the appearance of what is perceived. But there is 
this difference; the sense datum statement tvill be that the sense 
datum looks, e.g. elliptical, whereas the description of Re appear- 
ance of what is perceived will be that the appearance u • 

The two accounts must be different; it would hardly make sense 
to say that the appearance of what is perceived appears e ip 
A consequence of this is that the on y ‘identificanon (cf 6^) 
legitimate in a sense datum statement is an idenuficauon of the 
appearance-determined qualities that happen to be P^r^- ^ 
mentioned (11.2) White’s suggestion that a sense d^^u^a 
is a description, as opposed to an identificaUon, of ‘s pe^ 
ceived, and I argued that what is out of -S” 

Statement is not so much the identification o w a p 
any assertion that what is perceived real y exis . sense 

cohd be made out for allowing White’s ‘‘Iff^Scomtrued 
datum statements, for if Macbeth were to say gg ^apej-jng 
as description rather than an identificaUon) or A long ^p^ 
shining object’ these descriptions of what is 

taken as not going beyond what is . assert that 

moment. This would be tantamount to tabng 
what is perceived is like a dagger, or like a ong (.jahn about 

ing object, mthout committing the spealier to ai^y c abou 

what, if anything, is really there or what f “ 
equivalent to the explicit sense datum stateme . _ 

plceived is a bright coloured expanse of such ^d ij^terpJSed, 
ent shape. But although White’s own account, 

are equivalent to sense datum ‘d JcripUons’ can, 

on the grounds’ that it is more precise , would not be 

after all, be interpreted in other ways clearly how 

equivalent to se e^ 


1 1.8 THE IMPORTANCE OF SENSE DATA 

Sense dg ja.and.seDge_dammJerminQlgg?^^ ttirp.elfiings: 

o7i:;highica.l^ ^y- This seem o 

the failure to distinguish sense data ^ j the claim for in- 
the notion of knowledge by acquaintance (and the claim 

G* 
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SoufSi^f* '"I? “f tiJk 

about inferring from sense data, aa if we spent our days carefully 

“nS a'mT“"l? “““ ' 

on?) ^ notjon of a sense datum 

ScL^tUTSeVS.';' “ ^ 

The firet important point about sense data is that they are what 

flSm e^tsTf T' “ PWI“»PW“Uy mportL 

but norLferE ^ -f 'bbtse, tautologies, 

peVciSon rf s^ ® ? points-saying that all perception involves 
seSfenliLTv- .t ™‘°‘' involves 
top half of the visuil'field perception of the 

thitaUnerceniiorn, i ™ “np»nance of the analytic truth 
out W SSderi^r r P'=f.‘=‘P“°” of “nse data can be brought 
S,tSStdfe®f h"?“ ’“‘f* of perception frL 

rather cuts across tbai^ not conflict with, but 

in the S i™ ?f “ "'0 “n P=rcepdon, 

a SSVsrdaSSSI 

perception of a sense Lnm ^ and 

expressed by the ‘of’ls^dT^ P^ocise relationship 

ception Lt fn7. ? r theories of per- 

mean that r includer^!^ ^ ^ ^tum of .v will 

illuminating? SuddoIt or aspects o£ x. How is this analysis 

thing I SayTev Jr Zo T 

part of the house that T ti house. Nor is there one particular 

perceive the house. It may hTtSt^therT^ ^ 
perception of them is nm suffiplrs^t 7 

house, but nevertheless there are se^veral Sfff ‘I jhe 

perception of them qnffi,.- 4 . different parts such that 

To pEt it pLrdoSiv S 

things (different parts Z the house^^^^rf perceive different 
thing (the same hZS. And on tt. ^ 'he same 

ceive can be qualitativelv thp.’ f^or hand, what people per- 

perceive the same thing^as wheTtir^^°“^^-i’^^^ 
same terrace. Our perceotion nf ^ ^ different houses in the 
or perception of the house can be divided into 
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(d) our awareness of whatever it is, and (b) the fact that it is 
(part of) a house. This is brought out by our analysis of perception 
in terms of the perception of sense data. 

The analysis shows, in a way which for perfectly good reasons 
our ordinary way of describing what we perceive do^ not, how 
our perception of things is limited. There are many things we can 
and do say about what we perceive, but most of these go beyon 
what we perceive. If I am to restrict myself to an account of what I 
an aware of through my senses, without relying on ^y “the 
knowledge or beUefs about what I perceive, then I must resmct 
myself to a sense datum statement. It isn’t just that all 
involves perception of sense data. It is that we , . , 

only insofar as we perceive sense data of them. Stric ^^P ^ 

perceive nothing but sense data. The noUon of a sense datu^us 
brings out more clearly what precisely it is to perceive 
tL notion of a sense datum might also be of 
menological examination of what it is to that this 

of thini we perceive via the various senses. Not, I ^ 

would be very important use for the notion 0 r by 

Perhaps the sLe job could be done more straight-forvvardly by 

means of the notion of appearance. of what we 

Finally, since the ™ ^^0™ things only 

rnTLrr:e‘’;"n^'data of “ 

data which, in the last analysis, explain our perceive 

ception of the world around us. That is, it is conception 

the sense data we do that we have the knowledge and. 
of the world we do. Our sense data are, m ™P external 

basis and evidence for those facts and e le know- 

world which we hold to be true (which is not ® ^ ^be 

ledge and conception of the inevitable that sense 

sense data we perceive). Because of any theoretical, 

datum knowledge should have an imp P r per- 

as opposed to historical or f If 

ception can provide us with knowledge come from 

perception does provide us with this^ ow eg discover 

what we perceive on particular occasions, a knowledge 

wh,, ,ve perceive 

this can provide us with, we will have to 
sense datum knowledge. 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 

external existence 

12. 1 THE STRUCTURE OF SENSE KNOWLEDGE 

woulTbVboS'k ^ of empirical knowledge which 

nn.^- I ° ^ ^owledge denvable from the perception of the 

«ns« datum knowledge 

^ t * interestiner thins is that 


nerrpivp^ ’ ourselves to 

take ourselves to perceiTC*^!^^ H ^ knowledge of what we 
derivable from the perclotio^ nf tL of Perception-that*. is both 
that we cannot he mf.f u ^ particular moment, and such 

ledge ofTZX^Z 

W C ?i^kTnf^^ f ' r f --t 

ceive what I thiidc I ^ P^*" 

exist. So we might sav that T L perceived does really 

of what I take mvself to np • knowledge 

do perceiv^reZm kn? knowledge of what I actuaUy 

knowledge, and then fronTk^ S® o perception-that to sense datum 
knowledge that Zt soZ^' ^ something to 

datum lioSgf; Xt efis, i.e. from sete 

thiswaywecancometXL f ‘knowledge of reality’. In 
knowledge, where each ° structure or hierarchy of sense- 
and fhnimenXX theXr^ of as more basic 

l=vd b Wtt^Fm^Thrnt'Srw"'’"'’ 

WIedgn of Rooli^, 

peSvS"” '“»»WS= that various dungs ana 

‘““"S' •k« I bd-= myselt .0 
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TWs picture of our empirical knowledge is old-fashioned, and no 
doubt misleading, but don’t let’s worry about that. The question 
is whether it reveals any important truths about the nature and 
source of our knowledge of the external world. I think that it does, 
but first the list calls for three comments. 

First, it may seem strange that knowledge of perception-Aat 
should rank lower than sense datum knowledge, for more o 
than not my judgements as to what I perceive, ‘ 

that, go muL'fufther than a mere account of -hat I immediatdy 

perceive. I may, for example, take 

portrait of the Duke of Wellington, and to think this ^ > obvio^ 

to go beyond what I immediately perceive tP^nerSon 

is not whether perception-that goes beyon imine ^ j ^ ’ 

but whether knowledge of perception-that goes beyond ^owle^g 

of immediate perception, sense datum know e ge. of 

that I am. in fact, perceiving Goya’s f °t\ot 

Wellington does go beyond sense datum now e g , 

knowledge of perception-that. _ it is know edge f y^j^ 

knowledge of perception-that is the , wrongly I 

what I am perceiving but that this is what, rig y 

take myself to be perceiving. And we can see 

required for sense datum knowledge, or any other knowledge 

about what I perceive, although '^“‘^‘^y^^regory of knowledge 
Next, there may seem to be a need for a categ ^ 

which stands between knowledge of reality an really exists 

Mg=, vb. knowledge - 

or not, which is not restricted to know g knowledge? We 

perceiye. But what would be a rose, where this 

might say that my knowledge that I p ^ 

does not include any suggestion or ™P ^ ‘knowledge of 

does or does not really exist, is an ex p Lg„Qjrd knowledge 
perception’, as it might be called, w c g ^ perceive is a 

of immediate perception. However so is to say 

rose, is to ‘identify’ (6.2) what I perceiv nhvs'ical objects and 
that it is an external object, for roses ^-^^PSie that what I 
physical objects are external objecte. ° ^y^- , exclude this 

peL™ is’a rose is “fe a rose, i,.. 

implication I must say only that wh p . gy^h a ‘de- 
‘describe’ it as a rose. And we have see (. • perceived is 
scription’, as opposed to an ‘identificaUon , of what pe 
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SSTif’ “f ">= datum that Is immediately 

perceived— if the description of what I perceive as ‘rose-likc’ 

it^ is equSenT implications about what is really there 

vai^^us^coburcd . ''"'r ^^at I perceive 

mold is thT etc. The 

SSe any cMrahT"J 't " P““i™ does not 

sense datum state teally exists will be equivalent to a 

mcnE triel ' " of sense datum state- 

at different tim^lvlt^^ t° escribe what several people perceive 

perceivXrrrt:::^;"^;^”^ “ *■ 

knoS5;lXVirmtr,t H-““ “ ?“ P‘““™ “four 

fact we do com! 1 distorts the way in which, in actual 

Se wall ihTZl , as that there is a spider on 

reasoning such suggwt that I go through some chain of 

wall, so I am imj,?? “ 5" PO'eeiving a spider on the 
sense datum so there'V a a spider-on-the-wall-Iike 

However n^’eSm is hi 

perception-that or sense datum Lo imowledge of 

day acquisition of knn i ^ ^ ™owledge in our ordinary day-to- 
EpLrClnot cof^^^^^^^ whichle live, 

various things nor wirh xlc what goes on when we learn 
with knowledge of somp J* ’ 7 ^ r Particular case, provides us 

theory of knowIeSL^ .^^^^ ‘=°"<=«tned ivith the 

knowledge, what tv^e^ knowledge is, what is acceptable as 

kinds o/thing 7 lr Lnl r other types, what 

be sure, and so on. acceptable as providing the right to 

knowledge is, thlreticafl^^*^ picture of a hierarchy of sense 
least from an Empiricist noml^^’ informative, at 

each type of sense knowledge is° ‘en'T’ ^7’ Empiricism, 
type Usted above it and ‘hn<F!i epistemologically prior’ to the 
mean is this: ’ ^ the type listed below. What I 


•iece of ^ knowledge if for any 

which was necessary for the hn ^ knowledge 

the sense that the X knowleda • knowledge, not in 

ledge, but in the slSt 1 ?' '^thout the F know- 

the X knowledge if he did nni- . P^’^'^ular person would not have 
g n ne did not have, or had not had, the F know- 
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ledge. Thus my knowledge that Brutus killed Caesar 
my knowledge that my history teacher told me Jo. A 
wouldn’t know that Brutus killed Caesar unless I or had 

known, that my history teacher had told me ^^^4ow- 

knowledge of what the teacher said is not sufficient ^ . 

ledge that Brutus killed Caesar; rather it ^^^^ds 

second that it is necessary not m the sense that I coK n 

unless I knew what the teacher saiffi but in 
v^ouldn't know it unless I knew what the teacher s^d ^t^nS 
third that to prove the general thesis ffiat // 

is based on another kind more is required than ciUng 

in which it is. . , . ,, , Y 

I ivill say that X knowledge is f J!‘°;ece of) 
knowledge if Y knowledge is impossible without (som P 
Z knowledge. Thus knowledge of things I do P^roeiv P 

logically prior to knowledge of things I do not P^f: 
case, as it seems to be, that I couldn’t know 
1 haW not perceived if I did not know !^ffrom tSk- 

have perceived. This differs in two irnporton ^“P . g ^ gjg 
ing about one sort of knowledge as b-d on^^^^- 
claim is not that there is some specific pie 

is necessary for each specific piece of T knowledge but^nly m 
there musl be some Z knowledge-wffich 

person to person — if there is to be any Y ow y jy^j^vledge, 
the claim is that the X knowledgels necessary t j w the Y 
not just in the sense that a particular person that 

knowledge unless he had some X know e ge, epistemo- 

he couldn'tr^ Nevertheless the two are related m that p 

'■ Cf. the account of knowledge ‘based on’ perception, sense know 

10,6. , . , geejn to be trespassing into 

* Is this *can* logical or empirical? If empin within human cap- 

psychology and trying to establish a pnort w . epistemology to 

abilities. But if the *can* is logical we se^ knowledge would be logi- 

since» presumably, the only way in whi<^ the one entails the other, 

cally impossible without another would b® ^ t^nwledce entailing knowledge 
apart from reservations about the notion of seems to let in such possi* 

(cf. p. 210 n) there is the point that to by a beneficent God 1 1 1 ^ 

bilities as innate knowledge implanted in ou emoirical qualification, 

we have to say that the ‘can* is logical, but wi , between talk about ow, 
r.«nritv somewhere oeiwc . , connec- 
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lo^cal priority involves being the basis of— if X knowledge is 

leCmusfbet^ -T' it follows that Y ^ow- 

ingthat Flcnnw^ri “'I So the easiest way of show- 
mifbe r v knowledge is to show that it 

ledge. ’ ^ knowledge is epistemologically prior to Y know- 

senTfdaSTrJr/!; Empiricist at any rate, 

reality and knowlprf ‘epistemologically prior to knowledge of 
Sorbr to ^ P^-^ception-that is, in turn, epistemolo- 

md tZ ° A ‘T or, to put it the other way 

of perci Z knowledge 

basKCnse^n .rt ^^st be 

first whether a rmn i suggestion we ask, 

exist without knowinZat he “Zof P'ei'ieeives does really 

It may seem thnr perceiving a certam sense datum. 

w= ampere I P-fWc, for we seldom if ever reelire that 

■nisundeLaoding Fora%e““dn w w 

necessary that he evnliViM ^ know a certain fact it is not 

or consider whedrt^ (!. I ’’ "* "“'“o *»' 

■hot my na« Don LoT “.T «» '« "'?''■ ' hn.W 

fotd.er’^C my ttonah “ ^ »“ 

to know about i » P““" 

sense that he doesn’t Imn +1, ^ know what xs are, in the 

03 he k„o™ MT„' am *= “ '»”S 

things which are as it- Via ®onse that he is familiar with the 
expanses of colour and if its- We are all familiar with 

Jy inf K -“d so we 

that we ^have dy knowledge, in the sense thatg»«n 

nght to be sure about, and hence couM°"^ so others we could never have the 
J*^.ess we already knew someS STe “1^5 in the K range 

gica y pnor to Y knowledge then the .™8e. If AT knowledge is epistemo- 
a piece of ^ knowledge but nf JVkn ®^Jf-«>ntradiction wiU be not ‘A has 

no ^knowledge,® nd yerh^^^;t4‘'?r,'=“‘ “ Piece of Fknowledge 

l^^ings’. This definlrin o*er than those possessed 

towards the crucial quLtio„ of wW wnf p?" 

M accepted concept of knowledge! The m “re, in fact, allowed by 

is without knowinnn^ I could come to know 

eoist ^ P®y“iroIogical question about h about what I have perceived 

epistomological question of whether fr T “‘‘“h facts, but the 

aomeone had the right to be surS ^3"™!!^ Prepared to aUow that 

r “'ylhing about what 

answer to ‘0?es”hl W what'^"„i^o\“"S 

at S.30 last night, was ‘Yes'. 
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arc all familiar with visual sense data, and know when we perceive 
them, even though we may not know how to use. much less explain, 

this term ‘sense datum’. , 

So our question is: can a person have the right to e siKC a 
what he perceives really exists, without having the rig t to e sure 
that he perceives certain sense data, i.e. secs various expanses 
which are coloured, hears various sounds, smells various sme s, 
etc,, where these expanses, sounds, smells, etc., he wit m t e 
range of what he immediately perceives. And, given mpiricism, 
the answer must be that he cannot, I know that I am ^ 

typewriter, and one that really exists, but surely I cou not now 
this, at least not from my perception, if I did not know a a 
perceiving various expanses of colour, which are, in act, pa 
the surface of the typewriter? This is not, to repeat, to say a 
explicitly realize that I am perceiving those expanses, et a one 
I first note that I perceive them and then infer, ^ ^ or com 
to the opinion that there is a real typewriter there, or is it o sa 
that I notice or know the precise nature of those ’ 

as it happens, make up my visual sense datum, or is i 
that I realize or know that those expanses comprise a sense 
datum, or that ‘sense datum’ is a term which can be use o 

to those expanses in so far as I perceive them. All it is | 

just as a person cannot perceive a really existing item vn o 
ceiving a sense datum, so he cannot know that ^ 

existing item, know that what he perceives re^y exis , , 

knowing that he perceives certain features of ^ ^ . * jg- 

features which figure in his sense datum of that item, or i 
for his perception to inform turn that the item rea y exis 
knowingly to perceive something, and in order to ow 
perceives that something he has to know that 
parts or aspects of that thing, parts or aspects w c gu 

sense datum. . , . it ^ «r?nr to 

Next, is knowledge of perception-that epistemo 
sense datum knowldge? Can a person know some^ng about 
what he perceives, or for that matter anything nerceive? 

around him, unless he knows he takes 
It seems not, for a person cannot take himself p ^nd, 

things without knowing that he takes himself to perce j.gjveg 

surely, a person cannot know anything about what he perceiv 
unless he takes himself to perceive something. 
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We see, then, that for the Empiricist there is this much truth in 
our hierarchy of sense knowledge, that each type of knowledge 
listed is epistemologically prior to, and hence the basis of, know- 
ledge of the type listed above it. Indeed this seems to be a conse- 
quence of the Empiricist thesis itself — what we have done is bring 
out how the Empiricist might think of one sort of knowledge as 
built on, and out of, another. We must now look more closely at 
the nature of this building. 

12.2 REDUCTIONISM AND CONSTRUCTIVISM 

The most common way in which philosophers try to build up one 
type of knowledge from another is by means of what I will call 
logical construction or, looked at from the other end, logical 
reduction. The claim that one type of knowledge is constructible 
out of or reducible to another involves, I think, two things : first 
that knowledge at the higher level is entailed by, logically deducible 
from, knowledge at the lower level,^ and second that the knowledge 
at the lower level is in some sense simpler and more basic than 
the knowledge it entails. Presumably this simplicity consists in 
the fact that it takes more than one ‘piece of knowledge^ knowledge 
of more than one fact, to entail the knowledge at the higher level. 
Thus an example of a reductionist analysis might be the reduction 
of the knowledge that it has rained on the last three days into the 
separate pieces of knowledge that it rained on such and such an 
occasion, that it rained on such and such another occasion, and 
that it rained on such and such a third occasion, that these 

* There is a difficulty in talk of knowledge entailing knowledge. For that A 
entails B does not mean that knowledge of A entails knowledge of B, ‘Father* 
may entail ‘male*, but it is possible to know that is a father without knowing 
that he is male — an a-sexual Martian may know many facts about fathers (that 
they are heads of households, parents, opposites of mothers, etc.) without 
knowing that they are male, perhaps even without knowing what males are. 
For knowledge of A to entail knowledge of B it is necessary not only that A 
entail B but that the person know that it does ; it is only together with the know- 
ledge that being a father involves being male that the knowledge that ^ is a 
father entails the knowledge that he is male. However reductionists are usually 
interested in the relationships between the facts as much as the relationships 
between the knowledge of the facts, so let us, for convenience, ignore this point 
and say that knowledge of A is reducible to knowledge of B where B entails At 
even though it may still be possible to know B without knowing A, When we 
talk about logical constructions and reductions we are concerned with the con- 
nections between what is knowni rather than with the connections between the 
knowing of it. 
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occasions occurred on consecutive days, and that the last occasion 

occurred yesterday. , , ■ * 

The reductionist/constructivist motive has played an unportant 
part in Empiricism and traditional epistemology genera y, ^ 
though there is less interest now in that old topic ‘the co^UucUon 
of an external world’ than there once was. Perhaps this is because 
the considerations which underlie such constructions are some- 
what discredited, in particular that pious philosophical belief toat 
there are always basic, ultimate, simple elements out of whic 
everything of a certain sort is constructed and to which evej^^g 
of that sort can, in the last analysis, be reduced. Tlus usu y g 
with the hope, in matters epistemological, that it is y 8 ^ 

down to these basic, simple, ultimate elements a ^ • 

absolute certainty and so exorcize, at last, the ogey o , 

which has, consciously or unconsciously, haunted 

since Descartes. But, discredited or not, ^ 

struction of the external world, i.e. a lo^cal ^onstrucuon o^r 

knowledge of the external world, would yield thr p 

"fS;, if wo begin wiU. wha. pereoprion by f “ 

give us the right to be sure of, and then care u y external 

step until we have covered all our knowledge 
world, we will have provided just the proo o p , ^ qJ 

looking for. That is, we will have shown ho\y all ou g 

the external world is derivable from perception , , j j 
offored a substanUal reason for thinking that aU uch J 

is derived from perception alone, that percep o fundamental 
of such knowledge. We trill thus have wg™? d.e 

epistemological qu^tionofhow, ” sh„,vn what 

external world, we know what we know. 

gives us the right to be sure, and how j^Q^^iedge is con- 

Second, if the basic atoms from wluch this knji g ^ 

structed are such that we cannot be mist en sceptic, 

be provided not only with a final answer o .gp^dsm. For a 
we will also have an answer to a dogma . premises 

logical construction of knowledge ^ do know, 

^vill not only provide an unquesUonable P^oot ^ unquestion- 
it will also show that all the constructed knowl g ^ 
able too, is such that we cannot be mistaken ^bou t d 
even th; sceptic’s specially high standards for knowledge 
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Third, if we think of these basic atoms as not just epistemolo- 
gical units but also as some sort of physical or metaphysical entity, 
e.g, percepts, the epistemological construction of our knowledge 
can be duplicated by a metaphysical construction of the world 
itself. Once it is accepted that all our perception is perception of 
percepts, and that all our knowledge of the world is built up out 
of knowledge of such percepts, it will be natural to conclude that 
the world itself is built up out of percepts in just the way that the 
knowledge is built up out of knowledge of percepts. However a 
demonstration that our knowledge of the world can be constructed 
from sense datum knowledge would not be a proof that the world 
itself is constructed of sense datum entities. That follows only if 
we adopt the extreme positivistic thesis that things exist and are 
constituted only in relation to our knowledge of them, in the sense 
that if our knowledge of x is built up out of knowledge of and z, 
then X itself must be built up from y and z. 

Can this construction/reduction be carried out? Can we arrive 
at our knowledge of the real existence of what we perceive via a 
series of entailments commencing from knowledge which is 
absolutely certain and derived from the perception of the particular 
moment? Given our hierarchy of sense knowledge this becomes 
two questions : can we reduce knowledge of reality to sense datum 
knowledge? and can we reduce sense datum knowledge to know- 
ledge of perception-that? 

To begin with the former: my knowledge that there is a type- 
wnter here in front of me is knowledge of reality, but it is not 
entailed, by my knowledge that I am now perceiving certain type- 
wnter-lie expanses of colour, not even together with the know- 
e ge that I have perceived various similar sense data in this place 
on so many occasions in the past, plus the knowledge that I have, 
on so many occasions, perceived sense data as of people acting and 
^ g as if they, too, perceived typewriter-like sense data. For it 
> perhaps even empirically, possible for a person to 
s er a pervasive hallucination such that although he perceives 
just sense data as I have of this tjrpewriter no such object 
^ even more obvious if we take my knowledge that 
this ^a\^g, which I have just drawn, really exists. For it may 
well be that no one else ever sees this drawing, and that I never 
see It again, and alAough it would be sUly to say that I do not 
ow at it exists it certainly doesn’t follow from the fact that I 
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perceive these sense data that it does exist. It is not at all uncom- 
mon for people to perceive just such sense data and yet not per- 
ceive something that really exists. Of course if a large number o 
people perceive sense data of the appropriate sort it cannot be 
said that what they perceive is a hallucination; the fact that so 
many people have over so many centuries and in so nwny different 
ways perceived sense data as of this island we call Great Bnt 
does entail that such an island exists. But two points nee ® 
noticed about this case. First, this reduction of the .kn°'vledge of 
reaUty that Britain exists to sense datum knowledge is a reduction 
to the sense datum knowledge of different peop e, i 
reduction of my knowledge of reality to my sense datum knowledge 
It is not usually clear whether such a reducUon is a'rpP 
to the knowledge of the individual perceiver or no , 
as the aim is to provide an answer to the sceptic neoole’s 

to be. For if the reduction brings in reference to othe p P 
knowledge the sceptic will want to know what gives 
to be sure that other people have this kn^^^ge. 
sense datum knowledge which I do or cou av , 
follows logically that other people perceive ose s 
that sense datum knowledge. And second, a o g sense 

possible in some cases to reduce knowledge o ^ 
datum knowledge of different perceivers is i - jj. jg not 
reductionist so long as there is other know ® § ,, know- 

possible .0 reduce in Uns rvay. Fo';, pl^of 
ledge of the external world is so reducible, » mistaken, 
the typewriter and the drawing show, reduc- 

At this point we may be told that we nee 0 1 t • that all 
tion in a different way. It may be said that 

our knowledge of the external world can e re ^vhich people 

knowledge, and so to knowledge of percepuon , Uj^owledge of 
actually possess. For that would mean ^ 
the external world is, like the knowledge o p cannot be 

which it can be deduced, absolutely at is maintained, 

mistaken about it. And that, clearly is “ain know- 

the suggestion is. is not that we do have 

ledge from which follows, logically ourselves with abso- 

for any piece of knowledge we ^ ^ knowledge would 

lutely certain knowledge from qut knowledge is 

follow. The answer to the sceptic is no 
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absolutely certain but that, if it is knowledge, we could, by taking 
the appropriate steps, make it so. I may not perceive sufHcient 
sense data for it to follow logically that there really is a type- 
writer or a drawing here, but I, or at any rate people generally, 
could perceive sufficient sense data for this to follow. With this 
suggestion reductionism joins hands with Phenomenalism. Just as 
the Phenomenalist claims not that facts about e.xtcrnal objects are 
equivalent to facts about sense data which have been perceived, 
but that they are equivalent to facts about sense data that could be 
perceived, so the present suggestion is that knowledge about 
external objects is reducible to and entailed not by knowledge of 
sense data that have actually been perceived, but by knowledge of 
sense data that could be perceived. The answer is much the same 
in both cases. This ‘potential reduction’, as we might call it, of 
now e ge of reality to sense datum knowledge can only be achiev- 
ed if we refer to the sense data, and the sense datum knowledge, of 
more than one perceiver. And even though this potential reduction 
to the sense datum knowledge of various perceivers can be carried 
out, to say that it can, i.e. to say that the sense datum knowledge in 
question could be obtained, presupposes that the object in question 
does reaUy exist, just as the Phenomenalist’s notion of a possible 
sense datum presupposes the notion of real existence. And this 
eprives us of our reply to the sceptic, for if we say that sense data, 
and sei^e datum knowledge, could be obtained from wHch it 
owe , ogically, that there is a drawing here, the sceptic will 
want to know how we know that they could be obtained. The 
honest answer is that in saying that they could be obtained we are 
presupposing that the drawing does really exist. 
anr.A^ see, then, that a reduction of a sort, although not, it 
° ^ ^ hoped for, can be provided from knowledge of 

reality to sense datum knowledge. Even so the reduction of our 
knowledge of the external world to absolutely-certain, derived- 
^ knowledge of per- 

sten^^n succeed, for it fails completely at the next 

IpHrr' f ^ ^ cropt to reduce sense datum knowledge to know- 
exnan<!f> ^ myself to be perceiving an 

mistaken I follow that I am, for I might be 

strange ne^ ^ colour is. I may be the victim of some 

anTthis that whenever I see purple I think it is red, 

y even extend to my thinking I hear people talking 
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about red when in fact they arc talking about purple. It is even 
possible that everyone should make such a mistake about some 
particular expanse of red, because, let us suppose, there is some 
strange gas in tlic air, or some persistent hypnotist in the vicinity. 
It never follows logically from what people take themselves to 
perceive that they arc, in fact, perceiving such tilings. It is at tliis 
point that the reduction of knowledge of the external world to 
knowledge derived from the perception of the particular moment 
breaks down. Ncvcrtlieless I tliink there is some truth in is 
attempted epistemological construction, for there is anot er, 
weaker, type of construction that we have yet to consider. 


12.3 DERIVATIONS 

Reductionism/constructivism is the attempt to show how \\c know 
what we do by deducing, logically, one kind of know’ledge rom 
another. The attempt to deduce knowledge of reality from know- 
ledge of perception-that failed, but perhaps it fade ecause we 
were asking too much. We have said that the cpistenio ogis 1 
primarily interested in the right to be sure, and we ^^ve seen 
(10.5) that to show tliat we have the right to be sure of ^ 

is, ipso facto, to show that we have the right to be sure t a 1 is , 
and hence to provide an acceptable, although not a > 

elusive, proof that we know. So perhaps w'c shou ’ 

as with reductionism/constructivism, w^hether ^ 'onH our 

level logically guarantees our knowledge (i.e. bot t 
right to be sure of what we claim to know) at another l^ch but 
whether it logically guarantees our right to be ^ 

would then be trying to deduce, logically, from mow g 
lower level would be not the truth of what is known, ^ ^ 

to be sure of it — this would be a construction, 
reduction, of the right to be sure rather than o ow ^ y • 

1 will call this a ‘derivation* of the knowledge: 

derived from knowledge ” ‘Tfaf taowkdgo” derived from 
re™;.S[f peXrn Is sffflS. » give n, L righ. .o be s„ee 

toy help. The — 

Daily Echo is a reliable paper, together ^ • Manchester, 

today’s issue reports that Martians have ^ fact, 

does not entail the knowledge that Martians > 
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’'f.i ' ■= f-' ' k-v 'lu. .he ou-j 

hi.ow ill, I toj .'v- : ' ' ''f ' 

I acluaUv un >/ 

suppose Cvc'ihtjii*! t / * 1 ^ * i*"' biuicd (jpvcn, I 

to outwei-'h the i I 'V * V'1- of the pjper b -.utncicut 

i cannot know p i'L b fah/The M T""' f 

niight be refuted Ke '• i- o!d hope that Cartciun ^ccpiicLm 

to some basic tvne of /* reduction of all knou'eUge 

to the failur^o ‘l^e tbt;t'^ 

circumstances wlicrc tnaih i'^ MO->rautccd in 

is the riglit to be sure rut ''’ ^ iogically guaranteed 

^ Well as tile ri»ht to besu^A 'u* ('-Uiich involves truth 

leads to one fonn o !e 3-nne mistake 
us the rigiii to be sur**^ “-^uh to the lament that since wlut gives 
whatisk^rn it erm ‘he truUi of 

Once we focu o iT , !’'''>* after all. 

on the truth, of wlnt is tether tlun 

how sense datum knowWr^? "T tJiai uc can cosily show 
perception-that. andknowl^^ be derived from knowledge of 
ledge. Wliat giv-rl Z '• f ' sense datum know- 

cert.ain sense daiZZ. ^of " ^ 

myself to be perccivinE a booh n ° i * the fact tliat I t.ikc 

perceiving a book-like^scnsc dam ^°’,‘"'Pl“^'tly, take myself to be 
sure that I am perZvinE such ^1’'= tight to be 

that I take myself to nercoiv ^^ense datum. Of course tlie fact 
ceive one, for I may be miskd ^ Pt^t- 

table m front of me but th strange play of light on the 

apparently, not to affect my rhrht ^^ 1 ? ^ 

gives me the right to be .;iir»^ti, he sure. ^Vnd similarly what 

surely, the fact that I perceiv ^ really exists is, 

Juit I perceive a book-Uke sense cktuiffT" 

do perceive a book-like sense rh.f a ‘ '"Sam the fact that I 

book there, for it might beThS,, ™ there is a 

are so slight as, apparently not to aff^^°"’ chances of this 

my knowledge of perceptL Zt aS be sure. Thus 

ook, seems to entail first my right trfh,^ myself to perceive a 
my rigfit to be sure that I am perceiving 
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the perception-that restricted to what is immediately perceived, 
the implicit judgement that I perceive a book-like seiise datum. 
And our question is: what gives me the right to be sure that I do 
perceive the sense datum I implicitly take myself to? 

The answer may seem obvious: the fact that I perceive it,^ 
But this reply ignores the crucial point at issue: what gives me the 
right to be sure that I do perceive it, and do not merely 'perceive* 
it, take myself to perceive it when I do not? Again, it is tempting 
to say that what gives me the right to be sure that I am perceiving 
a book, and hence that I am immediately perceiving the appro- 
priate ser^e datum, is that I know what books, colours, shapes, 
etc., are like. But what gives me the right to be sure that books, 
colours, shapes, etc., are like this? Presumably the fact that I have 
perceived them so often. And what gives me the right to be sure 
that I have perceived them so often, and not merely ‘perceived* 
them? We are back where we began. 

If we are ever to make the step from what we take ourselves to 
perceive to what we actually do perceive, we will need a case where 
perception of something is, by itself, sufEcient to give us the right 
to be ^e that we perceive, and not merely 'perceive*, whatever 
j. ^ step can, I think, be made by use of the notion of 
imme ate appearance (11.5). The fact that I perceive what I do 
oes, y itee , give me the right to be sure of the immediate appear- 
mce o w I perceive, that what I perceive is, as I perceive it to 
r t ' that I have the right to be sure of this is to 

say very e. It is simply to say that what I perceive is as it is, 
an since is to say virtually nothing I can hardly say that I 
imow It, for to know this is to know virtually nothing. If my know- 
content, if I am genuinely to know anything, 
IQ 00 V ' 'vhat I perceive, say not simply that it 

mZ. f of some particular sort. And, it seems, the 

• ^ cmpt to classify what I perceive the same old question 

is c^ecri^^ gives me the right to be sure that this classification 

Twn involved in classifying something as, say, red. 

‘'»=. although in adult, 
go ge usmg, human beings they normally go together. I may 
be sayntg that what I perceive is of a certain son without saying I 

he was havin^*^A^^VI,^!^6^^^ these just were the experiences 
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knowing what things of that sort are called; a man who has never 
learnt a name for kangaroos may say ‘Here s another o ose 

strange things-I wish I knew what they 'galled but m 
« « ".i.T- aaaa ■f'Vii n <TC n R iR. in a dennite 



sense, ciassiiymg n as a - — j — - k? 

perceive is of the sort called « without saying or knowing what as 
are; the lab cleaner who has been told that this is an oscdlograp 
may say ‘Here’s another oscillograph— I wonder ^yhat osc - 
graphs are’, but in caUing it an oscUlograph he is, m a 

sense, classifying it as an oscillograph. We mig t^ s .r . 

two cases by the use of quotation marks, distinguis . . 

something as an x or knowing that it is an x rom c assify 
(called) V or knmving that it is (called) V. Two pomta need to be 
noticed; first, to repeat, these ttvo things normally g» '"S *=', 
and second, in saying that a person knows that s is » 
the sort called 'red’, m do not necessarily 

English word — any synonym for the quote tvne of thing 

what is necessary is that he knows some name for the yp 

"StZ we are not here concerned with the 

guage, so it is only with the ®l^ificatiL of it as 

the knowledge that it is a, as opposed to concerned, 

an ‘.v’ and the knowledge that it is an a , 

Our question is not ‘What gives me the right to be su t 
I perceive is “red”?’ but "What gives me die ngh to bj sum mat 
what I perceive is red?’ Now to classify some tkjjigs e g. 
say that it is, in a certain respect, like various 

roses, tomatoes, the front door. ™ is . j.gievant respect, 
to say that ‘This is red’ ineaits This is, ^ 

like roses, tomatoes and the front door , ^oor being 

former is compatible witli roses, tomato d ^ 

indigo, even with their not existing at al . happens, 

is, in the relevant respect, like such ^oor are red. 

red, and, as it happens, roses, tomatoes an j 

So in order to know that what I perceive is, other 

have to know that what I perceive is, as ^ t ^he immediate 
things which happen to be ^ it in this way; I say 

appearance of what I perceive I do n I ^ave perceived 

merely that what I perceive is like thi . ^ ^ ^ to be 

many things that look red, and in each case I have tne g 
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sure that they are ‘like this’, where the 'like this’ in fact refers to 
their redness. So I have the right to be sure that I have perceived 
a b and c where a, b and c look, as it happens, red. Moreover 
redness is an appearancc-dctcrinincd quality such that all I have 
to do to discover what colour a colour is is to sec it. So I have the 
right to be sure that a, b and c are all alike in this respect, in their 
like thisnc^’. And what more is necessary for my having the right 
to be sure that this, which I now see, is red, as opposed to having 
the right to be sure that it is ‘red’, than that I have the right to be 
sure that this is, in the relevant respect, like a and b, i.c, that this 
IS of the same kind (known in English as ‘red’) as a and b} 

n t IS way I have the right to be sure that what I perceive is in 
appearance as I take it to be, in so far as I have previously per- 
ceived other tiungs which are like it in appearance, and in so far as 
1 am talung what I now perceive to be like those things in appear- 
ance : I perceive something. I cannot be mistaken about its immedi- 
nhlnf perceive something else. I cannot be mistaken 

of wh ^ appearance. I take the immediate appearance 

^ what I now perceive to be, in a certain respect, like the imme- 

it miv W ^ "t "" P<^rceive, and in so far as it is a classification 
be like whnr I V in taking what I now perceive to 

onme f ' playing tricks 

have the not mean that I cannot 

wh?re mv i . ' T"’ “^ce, we have a case 

perceive does give me the right to be sure that I 

ness is an ann''^”^ ‘perceive’ it, because red- 

SLn bv which means that per- 

foUows lopirSi instances are alike. So it 

sometHnTvS ^ to be perceiving 

the immediate n nnmediate appearance is classifiable along with 

t7b™ ute TatT™^^ that I have the right 

It does not follox 7^’ Perceiving something of that sort, 

that sort, for wha't iTerce^’ ^ perceiving something of 

previously perceived But I do ^ 

previous percention ° ^ i’oeause my 

perce^ed wL «» be sure that what I 

person ‘ ■ ‘r’'?"' ‘■PP™*, and my present 

is ‘like this’ in imm what I now perceive 

m unmediate appearance. And with appearance- 
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determined qualities all that is necessary for the right to be sure that 
two instances are alike is that we perceive them. ^ 

Moreover a sense datum can be said to consist of appearance- 
determined qualities. The sense objects themselves are appearance 
determined and in ascribing other qualities to the sense datura we 
are, as we saw (11.7)1 restricted to the apparent qualities o w at 
we perceive, i.e. the qualities that what we perceive appears 
to have, and these, obviously enough, are appearance-determine 
also. So the present argument entitles us to say^ that a person 
necessarily has the right to be sure that he is perceiving 
datum he takes himself to perceive, so long as this taking himselt 
to perceive a certain sense datum consists solely in his ta ing im 
self to perceive a sense datum which is, in various r^pects, 
other sense data he has taken himself to perceive. 
perhaps, we should go on to consider how we have e rig o 
be sure of sense datum statements which go beyon s, w 
classify what is immediately perceived in terms of w at e per 
ceiver has not immediately perceived. But this wou t "e ° 
far from the main enquiry; let us be content with t e more mo 


I think it is in this way that we can provide an . 

regressive scepticism. What we come down to, in t e en , is 
we take ourselves to perceive, and the sceptic cannot sensi 
what gives us the right to be sure of that, for it is not ^ . 

thing we can be mistaken about. We answer die sceptic by showing 
that we have the right to be sure, that our right to e 
from something about which we cannot be mist 'en. ^ 
loophole remains. The fact that I take myself to 
thing which is ‘like this’ in immediate appearance is 
give me the right to be sure that I do perceive , mvself 

this* in immediate appearance, but the fact that^ once 
to perceive something which was ‘like this m 1 

ance does not, by itself, give me the right to be onoearance. 

that I did perceive something ‘like this in imme la 
I have to remetnber that I took myself to , .p This* is a 

sceptic will ask, gives me the right to be sure o • present 
good quostion, but it is one that is irtelevont to out pt^ent 
enquiry. We are concerned with perception, no m 
have sho\vn how perception provides the rig ^ ,vhat gives 

question of how we remember what we perceived, of what gi 
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US the right to be sure that we did perceive* or at least took our- 
selves to perceive, what we reitiembcr ourselves percewlng or 
taking ourselves to perceive, belongs to another part of episte- 
mology. 


ia .5 A DERIVATION OF KNOWLEDGE OF REALITY 
Our next question was: what gives me the right to be sure that the 
tmngs I perceive do really exist, or, as wc arc putting it, that the 
ngs I immediately perceive include parts or aspects of external 
obje(^, that the sense data I perceive are sense data of real exis- 
tents* We have decided to accept the common sense view that we 
do perceive external objects; the question is how do we, as we 
^ ciua y do, know that we do, what gives us the right to be sure 
at s IS so? One way of answering the question would be to 
consider what would have to be different about what we perceive 
or us to say that we no longer have the right to be sure that we 
percave mernal objects* And one way of showing that the ques- 
on IS nei er idle nor absurd would be to point out that if what 
e perceived vvere different in various ways we would no longer 
allmv that we did have the right to be sure. 

e eature of what we perceiye which leads us to interpret our 
* P ^ perception of an external world is its constancy and 
Hume’s terms, its unity, to use Kant’s. Our 
IS Rot perception of an abruptly altering succession of 
Insteqri flashes, bangs, lines, shapes and colours, 

that wfinV ^ ^ continuity, an order and cohesion such 

fits not perceive via a particular sense at a particular time 
time but J perceive via other senses at the same 

at oAer tim ^ * ^vlwt we perceive via that, and other, senses 

eriSbk which leads us naturally, perhaps in- 

though Perception as perception of determinate, 

Sd ft S t^t ^P^^ti^-temporally continuous objects; 

Se'fe? ot nl P-W inevitably, to 

determinate of such objects from a 

and coherence tV. ^^rable, point of view. It is this constancy 
from one morti'pru-^t Perception fits and relates together 

we tell from on ° anther and from one sense to another and, as 
accept Z one person to another, that we 

SceptrwTn^ ^ onr perc;ption is 

p rcepbon of an external world. It does not, of course, give us the 
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right to be sure that our perception is always perception of external 
objects, although no doubt it would do this were it not for the fact 
that we all well know that perception is not always veridical.^ 

But if, on the other hand, our experience were not like tl^, if 
this constancy and coherence in what we perceive were missing 
perhaps not entirely but to a large extent — ^we would not come to 
think of our perception as perception of external objects, and we 
would not have the right to be sure, as we do, that we do perceive 
an external world. The question of which changes in tins umty o 
what we perceive would have which results on our conception an our 
right to be sure of the external world is a difficult and fascin^ng 
one, but one which is too big to tackle here. Perhaps Kant has een 
the only one to attempt, if indirectly, a thorough-going ^swer. 

Instead of answering it I want to say a little ^ 

question itself. It will not do simply to ask, as Kant di , ^ 

makes experience of an external world possible? or, as trawson 
does, ‘What are the conditions for a non-solipsisric conceptual 
scheme?* for these questions are ambiguous. We might e as ' ng 
‘What are the features in what we perceive which expl^n om 
interpreting it as an external world, in terms of a non-so ipsistic 
conceptual scheme?*; or we might be asking What con tions 
have to be satisfied before what we perceive can, ^ 

interpreted as an external world?* The difference is^ ^ 

question is concerned with the conditions that make it 
possible for us mortal men to interpret what we perceive m s 
way, whereas the second question asks what the logica y 
conditions are. Now whether or not it is, in fact, possi ^ ^ 

interpret what we perceive in a certain way seems to epen 
much onus, our intelligence, practical needs, interests, , 

what we perceive. It may also depend on what ' ow ^ . 

concepts we possess already, for it may be possible or uSf 
on the conceptual scheme we have developed for app ca i 
what we now perceive, to interpret some new an^ of a 

ceptual world, e.g. Strawson*s auditory universe, m , 

non-soUpsistic conceptual scheme, when a being wi no P 
acquired concepts and knowledge would be extreme y ^ audi- 
do so. I have argued elsewhere^ that in his discussion o 

^ The best recent discussion seems to be Price II, cf* ^ 

Strawson I. > I. 

* I, ch. 2, 
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tory universe Stra\\*son fails to separate such questions as ‘Can 
we develop a non-solipsistic conceptual scheme which will apply 
to the auditory universe?*, ‘Could the inhabitant of such a universe 
develop and apply such a non-solipsistic conceptual scheme?*, and 
Would such a non-solipsistic conceptual scheme be of any use in 
such a universe?*. And this, I think, is due to a failure to distin- 
guish the question of what, as a matter of fact, brings us to inter- 
pret what we perceive as we do, from the question of what condi- 
tions have to be satisfied before such an interpretation is logically 
possible. 


Kant, I would suggest, made a similar mistake. He argued that 
the necessary condition for our perception’s counting as perception 
of an external world was that what we perceive should exhibit a 
certain unit}^, and he tried to set out what the essential features of 
t umty are. Jsow it is undeniable that there are certain features 
o w t w e perceu e which enable us to interpret it in this w’ay as an 

overestimated not only the extent to 
w ese featur^, such as causal connection, are necessary for 
sue an interpretation, but also the extent to which these features, 
0 unity itself, are responsible for the interpretation. Kant 
as^ ough if what we perceive exhibits these features our 
percepuon must be construed as perception of an external world, 
when the pomt seems rather to be that although these features lead 
us to mtei^ret what we perceive in this way it remains possible to 
interpret It m some other way, e.g. that of the Idealist. Neverthe- 
nf xTjVi ^ if confusedly, of the fact that our conception 

, we perceu e as an external W’orld depends in large part 

^t^ret what we perceive, and is not just a necessary 
think^rW^^ r ^ ^^iy what w^e perceive is perceived to be. For he 
as featmes which lead us to interpret what we perceive 

nerceivpH added by the perceiving mind to what is 

ceive that 1 saying that it is the unity in what w'e per- 

world. h(^ ^ ^ to mte^ret what we perceive as an external 

nroducf^ th^^^ the interpretation which 

the intern seems to be due to a failure to distinguish 

those ^ possession by w^hat is perceived of 

interpretation possible and natural, 
whirh T pomt is the distinction betw’een the conditions 

as an eTtem^i ^ for our interpreting what w^e perceive 

external world, and the conditions which are empirically 
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necessary if we mere humans are so to interpret what we perceive. 
The question of the empirical conditions seems not to be a philoso- 
phical one, although its answer has, no doubt, philosophical 
consequences. It is, presumably, for psychologists, anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists and the like to tell us why we interpret what we 
perceive as we do, what the point of our so interpreting it is, an^ 
so on, and so tell us what a being would have to be like before it 
would interpret what we perceive in the same way. But, on t e^ ot er 
hand, if, as philosophers, we restrict ourselves to the question ot 
what conditions are logically necessary we seem to miss e point o 
questions like those of Kant and Strawson. Indeed ave argue 
that we could, logically, interpret our perception as perception ot 
an external world almost, but not quite, no matter w at w a we 
perceive is like. All that seems necessary is that we give some 
currency to the notion of places outside our present range o 
observation, and of things existing at those p aces, n i is 
possible for us, by borrowing heavily from the conceptua sc em 
established with reference to what we now perceive, to appy, 
admittedly arbitrarily, these notions to even the ^ wp 

disorganized experience. The interesting question o ow w 
perceive provides for a non-solipsistic conceptua^ sc erne 
to have vanished somewhere between the empirica ques 
why and how a particular being would develop sue a sc em , 
the purely conceptual question of what concepts aye 
application is such a scheme is to be used. It seems ® r 

the question to ask here is not ‘What makes t is m ^ 

what we perceive posstbleVy but ‘What makes t is in ^ P - 
justifiableV Or, more illuminatingly, ‘What does ^ ^ P havine 
have to be like before we would, given those stan ar s 
the right to be sure which are encapsulated in 

the verb ‘know’, W the right to be sure J question avoids both 
of what we perceive is the correct one. This q beine 

the irrelevant reference to the intelligence an nee formal 

whose perception it is, and the irrelevant re ^^jon 

conditions which have to be satisfied before sue an which 

can be made. It seems to me to be Ae importan ques- 

Kant and Strawson are raising. Similarly ^ seems o 

tion Hume was asking when he asked i^y^gophical 

believe m the evisteni ot body?'. In so iar as th.s B a ph.losoplnca 

1 I, PP- 527 ff- 
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epistemological, question, and not a psychological ciuestion, it is: 

What gives us the right to be sure that we perceive external 

However, let us return to the main argument. We have said that 
It is the constancy and coherence in what we perceive, the unity of 
our experience, which justifies our interpreting our perception as 
perception o an external world, i.e. our adoption and use of a 
non-sohpsistic conceptual scheme, and so our right to be sure that 
we perceive external objects. We don't want to say that we have 
the nght to be sure that we ahaays perceive external objects, much 
perception is always veridical, for we are w'ell aware 

vaguely, and without 

further analysis, referred to as the constancy and coherence of 
what we perceive provides us with a general, though rebuttable, 

on some particular occasion 
to he '^0 have the right 

so eoinllv 'f ^ ^ m perception is perception of e.xternal objects, 
to oot have the right 

reallv e\M<5t« Perceive on some particular occasion 

coherenee speak, tested it for constancy and 

what we n ’’’ ^ more question the real e.xistence of 

show m introduced to us to 

there is "Certificates. Perception by itself, so long as 

affeednp if th 'f^ ®*‘'snge or unusual about it, and no factors 

evidence for th normally regarded as sufficient 

as the v!fn ^ existence of what is perceived. Such things 
the counternT^? t’' of what is perceived (‘Snakes on 

other senses must be seeing things’), or the evidence of our 
physiolonicsi /f°^k ^dge of some special psychological or 
so Ste (‘I thought I saw a lion bm I am 

but so long- as ^ ^ k^^ ^ away this right to be sure, 

something does, straight-forward, perceiving 

thine does rp^lhr ^*4. -rr ’ nght to be sure that that 

rebuttable right t^ bk although we have this general, though 
this is not’to L SjVT perceived reaUy exists, 

be sure that our n ^ general, even rebuttable, right to 

that veridical percSon^ris 

what we perceive ne • f° “^^“^ves making no mistakes about 
have a geS e ’ r T'^k^ Perception-that. And we do not 
general, even rebuttable, right to be sure that things are as 
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we take them to be. Mistakes of this sort are far more common than 
perceiving something that doesn^t really exist, and one does not 
have the right to be sure that what one perceives is as one takes it 
to be unless one is familiar with things of this sort or, perhaps, 
this particular thing. 

This leads to the question of how, in times of doubt, we deter- 
mine whether what is perceived does or does not really exist. e 
answer is familiar. We decide by discovering whether what now 
perceive fits in with what I perceive by other senses an at ot er 
times, and with what other people perceive, or, if you prefer, 
whether I perceive other people talking and acting as i ey ^ oo 
perceive what I do. The fact that all these tests work y^ re ernng 
to what is perceived by me and others makes it tempting to say 
that the question of whetlier what is perceived really exists or no 
is equivalent to the question of how present perception re a es 
with other perception, and so leads us to a Phenomena istic ana 
lysis of real existence. Certainly the Phenomena ist is correc 
the extent that it is by comparing what I perceive on one 
with what I and others perceive on other occasions, at r^ 

any doubts I may have about the veracity of my senses (i 

question arises in a situation where I cannot carry out sue es 
did something flash by me just now or did I imagine i 
refuse to be convinced by the tests I do carry out, jus 
remain undecided). Nevertheless we have seen that sta em 
real existence are not logically equivalent to 
what is or can be perceived, unless the latter presuppose 

°'h tet==„”"ggested. to U.e conn.cto between of 

what is perceived which involve no reference to rea ^ 

accounts of what really exist, is like that between ^ 

verdict. This is a helpful analogy. We can say that per P 
is excellent prima facie evidence for the existence o , ^ 

further evidence may lead us to reverse the ‘ • formation 

certain amount of evidence is available no fur er £ 
could lead us to reverse the verdict, unless Aat ur ^ j 

also affects the accuracy of the evidence (e.g. ja, 

did not, after all, see others talking and acting as i y 
Austin^ has objected that this account distorts w g jg 

we come to think that something really exists, u 

» II, PP- 

^ Wamock I, ch. 9. 
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not how, norm^y, we decide that what we perceive really exists 
(^wer: normally we don’t decide, we just, and justifiably, take 
t for grated that it does), but how, theoretically, the assertion 
that what we perceive really exists can be justified. I think a more 
important objection is that Warnock exaggerates the logical gap 
beuveen accounts of what we perceive, .the evidence, and'existL^ 

Lt? tS u "'^idence can never 

can jus^ and explain, the verdict, but we have 
maL^ ’ example, the fact that so. many people have in so 

Sn H if° perceived the island Great 

herfhv^R^ entail that this island does exist. Warnock is misled 

v7rceiZ WlT'. statements which describe what we 

seems to m anything about real existence ; his ‘It 

but what tVip^^ describe not what is perceived, 

• epistemological moral 

disreniUaWp^h in that old-fashioned, some would say 

sense dat O constructing the external world from our 

b “ Empiricism might »eU be 

Tbe sur^o^lf '■ •’"“P?””' “Ul'i give us the right 

iho do" sonStb™ ”“u "'>>"=• I our amtL 

for olL b ’’■P"' ‘“P"' PP'- P'PP'PEon is respomible 

what we nerrpi' external world. In showing what it is in 

to be sure of thp 7^ accepted as providing us with the right 

show what it is in^vhat perceive, we also 

thinkin? of what perceive that is responsible for our 

m s!w tW tl P™" “ ^ 'vorld. 

ledge of the extern if logical construction of our know- 
I called a ‘derivatin we concentrated on what 

poto ve g^Xe? l°,f ‘^,'“»»Wge, on shotving how what we 
existenceS^Sw. be sure of the real- 

guarantee that it does^redlTe’ it does not logically 

appearance and wTiat ^ e^t. By beginning with immediate 

how w^havTl: riJhtThf “ “rp” ‘P P='“™ - " 
various things and -f e +V, immediately perceive 

of what we immediate! constancy and coherence 

y exist. iNow in part our answer to the 
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question ‘How do we know that external objects exist?’ has been 
‘Because our concept of Knowledge is as it is’. THs may seem 
unsatisfactory, pointless, trivial, even circular, but in a way it is 
the only answer we can expect, If it is true that we know certain 
things it must be because the various conditions which ave to e 
satisfied before we can speak of knowledge are satisfied, and to 
explain what these conditions are is, in its way, to exp am ® 
cept of Knowledge. If it is true that we know that external objects 
exist it must be that our concept of Knowledge is sue t at our 
‘evidence* (whatever it is that leads us to say we now) or^ 
existence of external objects is sufficient to satisfy^ e con tions 
for knowledge implicit in that concept. The interestmg an ^ 
mologically important question is the question o w at i is 
thus satisfies these conditions — ^this is the epistemo > 
opposed to the psychological, ‘How do we know .... . 

not be disappointed when the answer to the further ques 
is it that these things do satisfy the conditions or ^ ow e g 
merely ‘Because our concept of Knowledge is as it is , 
the only answer possible. The moral is that ^P^^. ^ r 
primarily descriptive, concerned with discovering, wi 
to the accepted concept of Knowledge and so e ^ i 
tions for having the right to be sure, what it is t ^tis a 
providing us with knowledge, giving us the rig t o 
would be a mistake to think that epistemology can 
subtract from our existing body of knowledge, a e 
cerned with discovering how the things that do e ong 

’"S 4S”!„oU.e, .0 be draw, 

epistemology is concerned with our right to e su ‘How 

claim to knmv rather than with its truA. It is 

do we know?’ comes closer to the epistemologic p 

we know?’ We can now see what we claim 

not by proving beyond all possibility of ^ o j possibUity of a 

to know is true, but by trying to prove, beyond all po j 

doubt, if you like, thai we have die right to be 

Tiiis involves discovering what it is, in Ae par enables us 

that is accepted as providing the right e and on the 

to throw light both about the nature of A _ , „jgal topics of 

concept of Knowledge itself. Traditional 

induction, necessary truth, laws of nature, the past, otn 
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and so on are more amenable to treatment if we try to show not 
that what wo claim to know is true beyond all doubt but that we 
have, beyond all doubt, the right to be sure of its truth. 

12.7 OUR KNOWLEDGE AS AGENTS 
There is one radical objection to these constructions from sense 
data and, indeed, the entire Empiricist theory. It is that Empiricism 
is a paralytic s epistemology’, induced, no doubt, by an overdose 
of ghost in the machine metaphysics. Traditional Empiricism, it 
can be argued, tended to follow Descartes in identifying the person 
with a mind or consciousness or thinking substance which in some 
more or less mysterious way learns about the world via the sensory 
mechanism of a particular body. Thus we are thought of as passive 
receptors of information about an outside (hence ‘external’) 
world, although it is allowed that we can actively correlate, arrange 
and form inferences from this information. But, the reply is, this 
is to or^t that human beings are, among other things, physical 
bodies which can and do act and move, and it is from what we do 
as much as from what we perceive that we learn about the world 
m which we find ourselves, and come to thinlc of it as we do. It 
isn t just ecause I perceive a table but, perhaps more importantly, 
because It gets in my way, that I say that a table exists. If I am in 
existence I don t call in the evidence of other senses 
fnli^ ^ perceivers as the Phenomenalist suggests, I simply 

at it, and if I bang my toe then its real, 
Tnnv#» f * has been established. It’s because I can and do 

^ place that I learn of the existence of places 

nf I am not, and so of the existence 

I do not- ^ ose places, objects which at the particular moment 

Ld norlrr''"- ^ do move round the table 

there is mo^ in its appearance as I move, that I learn that 
occasion And ^ ^ perceive of it on any particular 

better than tn ‘^oubt whether this telephone really exists, 

receiver and iflo^dilrTIM!"”^”*"^ ^ might just pick up the 

by overemn^^^'^’^ philosophers have often distorted the facts 
picIS contemplative aspects (thinking, reasoning, 

man is an active ^ mnd^ and underestimating the fact that 

gerate the imn ^^^ced it is well nigh impossible to exag- 

gen.te the .mpomne. of our movements and aetiom in onr comtog 
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to know and conceive of the world in the way that we do. But, as 
always, we are concerned with the theoretical consequences in 
this case the consequences that the fact that we move and act has 
for any account of the source and scope of our right ^ be sure o 
the eidstence of external objects. Our question is ^vheth er this 

fact that we move and act provides us, m any ^ 

right to be sure that there exists an external world. And at first 

sight this seems doubtful. . rnpan 

For the fact that something blocks our moUon ^oes not mean. 

logically, that there is real existent before us. tn 6.- 

shows. However such hallucinations do not . j 

true, as a matter of empirical fact, that ^eneve it Thus Xen 
blocked there really exists some thing which blocks • g 
that we have the right .to be sure of this g^^era hm 
that our motion is blocked logically ^arantees ^p. 

that there is some real existent blocking it. u empirical 

list will cheerfuUy point out, our right to be 

generalizationitselfcomes from whatwe perceive^ 

is blocked, including, most importantly, the fact th P 
other people talking and acting as If *eir motion, too^is 
the same place. In fact how do I hnow t a my 
in the first place? Surely it is from what I f"^b ™ ; -g^ing ^e, 
when I try to move in a certain way I feel ®°tnetb ^ body\eld 

together, perhaps with the f^'^f how do I know that 

firm against the object in question. y> g j f ^i what I 

I do in fact lift the receiver and dial TIM? bureiy 

^Tn oLr words although the fact l^es' of 

important in explaining how we . account, 

knowledge, it makes no difference to ou p responsible 

since although these movements an ac perception that pro- 
for our perceiving what we do, it is s i right to be sure, 

vides us wiU, our knowledge, is the “^t'tpo.t.nce to, to 
If the tact that we are agents is to be of my 
theory of knowledge, as opposed o and acquire the 

must be because, as agents, we have no 

right to be sure in a way that is in epen e perception 

alSo pcreeivers, i.e. in a way that does not rely on our p 

of where we are and what we are there is 

It has been suggested that this is m fact the case. 
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a special type of knowledge not derived from perception, viz. ‘non- 
observational knowledge’ such as we have of the position and move- 
rnent of our limbs, and of our intentional actions.^ I have argued 
elsewhere^ that there is a difference beUveen our knowledge of 
w ''s intend to do or be doing and our knowledge that we 
actually are doing what we intend to do (both of which might, 
with confusing results, be called ‘knowledge of our intentional 
actions), and that a failure to distinguish the two leads to the 
nouon of ‘non-observational knowledge’ covering two different 

typ^ of knowledge, which I call ‘introspective knowledge’ and 
subhnunal knowledge’. 

My knowledge of what I intend to do is introspective in a 
traditional sense (although I wouldn’t want to commit myself to 
any traditional doctrine of introspection). I know, without having 
to perceive or examine anything, what I intend to do or be doing. 
Now tbs introspective’ knowledge of what I intend to do does not 
constitute knowledge or give me the right to be sure of 
, , . It does not follow from the fact that I intend to 

Tnr. tW ^ I the right to be 

thrnw if™ ^ example, believe it possible to 

W \ Ac^anci miles, so I may intend to be dbng it. and 

have the the right to be sure of it only if I 

I mav he fnni ° o sure that I can do it when I try, and although 
Lve toe to tWnk I can do it if I try, I certainly don’t 

sie toat T I ^ to have toe right to be 

ZtlhLl ^ have toe right to be sure 

in the oast difficult things 

to have A- ' be sure of toat I have 

I tried to dn • ®'i°^cred what has happened in the past when 
to«etr, difficult Jhings. Morel needed 

action is some this is true even where toe 

or Uvitching an eyebrmv It iT°l“r*’ ''^^ggbng a finger 

whether wpror, ^ °oIy from experience that we know 

can waggle our ^ various parts of our body, whether we 

kidneys ‘Introsn t'vitch our eyebrows or our 

pe™al ■ '““"WS' dPP- not provide any non- 

world. owing about what is going on in the external 

^ Cf, Anscombe I. 


2 III. 
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‘Subliminal knowledge’ is knowledge based on the unconscious 
or subUminal registering, as opposed to the 
perception, of various sensory cues. For example I ^ 
my hand is moving not because I see it or even feel it. but because 
of various tactual and kinaesthetic 
consciously notice, and hence do not perceive, m 
at all. Knowledge of the position and movement of ^ 
often of this sort, although it is not necessarily 

cueswhichprovidetheknowledgecan,ifnecessary(and^ 

is), be consciously noticed and so 

knowledge is knowledge of the external wor w know- 

knowledge. For sense-lmowledge. as we defined it (xo.6 . ^ 

fo? 

thekinaestheticsensationswhich,sublimin knowledge, 

knowledge. Notice, however, tha k verv meagre 

by itself and independent of any I 

indeed. It does not extend to such t^ngs y qj^ j jyjdo 

am lifting a telephone receiver and dialling TIM- 

not have the right to be sure of ’^s, what ft feels 

(paying careful attenUon to ^ movement like my 

Uke, etc.), what I am doing. Even wiA a smpie m 

arm’s moving up and down, w ere s 

ratlier than something I do, tt see^ ..Setic and tactual sensations 
sure it I consciotMly not.ce the ^ „ia, „hly 

involved. Subliminal perception, y ’ ^ ^^ey are 

d.e toughest knowledge of 

doing. Of course one can, „ consciously feeling 

precisely what one is doing, wl . c.g they are intentional 
what is going on. But .tfknowledge that 

movements and one has the pn ^j^gnts and the prior 

one intends to be performing ese ^^ithin one’s capabili- 

sense-knowledge that these movemen f^ger make an easy 

ties. Wittgenstein sayst •! i^SrLrdly feel it, 

TdSTeeTrrrpSs a UtUe in dp ^ ~ 
r ™vem.MW»'^r'dc»rib. the movement otacdy, 

1 I, p. i8s- 
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Ccrtonly the slight sensation docs nor, and could not, give me my 
precise knowledge of what I am doing. It is my knowledge of 
«nat I intend to be doing, together with my knowledge that this is 
a movement weU within my capacities, which gives me such 
precue ^nowledge. The kmaesthedc sensation functions only as a 
3 13 going to plan. In and by itself subliminal 

^ knowledge of the external 
all It not sense-knowledge. It follows that the claim that 

^^^ovvledge of the e.xtemal world is sense-knowledge is, inter- 

incorrect. If we cared to define 
^“"'I^dS^'vhere perception of some 
to be sure • ^ ^ tie‘:‘^ 2 ry condition of our acquiring the right 

awar’ness; ^ ^ knowledge where sensory 

oarti^lar’ sense-modality, of some 

condition of our acquiring the 

rf^^oLfT “ f'^-^°"Iedge. ApparenUy the e.xistenSi 
the mn? fi • ‘==tlls not so much for the rejection as for 

‘'‘bribed it. We can 

Sk sSi ^ ''c should also nonce that 

^Piridirh, ! =^ccts not only our defimUon of 

ha. terms oTa V ^‘'^^tnpiricist description of our knowledge 
have^r^ ^ of sense-knowledge (la.i). For we 

W-Sne^^ reality (e.|. Lt there is a 

f knowledge of percepdon-that. 

besides SirLowr^ knowledge of the external world, 

limbs? I do not think n- posidon and movement of our 
called sixth sense as £ien T co^ider such things as the so- 
room not because I hav ^Kilize that someone has entered the 

me so but, presumably VeSS’S fnything that tells 

some slight movem^n^ unconsaous registenng of 

is the tenth chime of thr^f i ttilen I realize that this 

have conSoS w/ I 
the question k things undoubtedly happen, but 

say Uiat I have the ri"?, ahould speai of knowledge. Would we 

we would aE,T;tlr*5“ '.“”* -itaa! If we would I think 
also be mohned to add that this is a loose, ea-tended. 
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even inaccurate, use of the word ‘know’, rather like that in which 
we might say that the fortune teller knew she was going to marry 
a tall, dark man, just because what the fortune teller said turned 
out to be correct. In cases like this we are usually chary about 
allowing the right to be sure. The fact that we are correct m 
thinking something to be the case encourages us to say, wi 
hindsight, that we did have the right to be sure, but the strange- 
ness and unfamiliarity of the method of arriving at t e tru 
dines us to say that we did not know. If these p enomena 
sixth sense or accurate fortune telling were muc more 
than they are, as common, say, as that of a man s , 

is doing without looking to see, then I think we wou a 
we had the right to be sure. But these phenomena are ^ , 

enough to be reliable, and so I do not think that 
we hid the right to be sure. It seems, then, that f 
nal knowledge does not in fact extend beyond 
position and movement of our limbs we ran unag 
stances where we would allow that it included now g 

Thus the fact that we can move and act does jn 

ence to our account of our knowledge 

particular our knowledge of that external o jec w action 

body, although it would be going a little 

as a possible source of knowledge as a riv ijfFerence to our 

although the fact of our motion makes but s ig 

account of knowledge it makes an enomous . 

account of how we come ,o 

we do. The very notion of externa - 

outside me, it can be smd, is ^ h^j.gstrict our actions and 
contact with tilings which restrain „„rpd to talk of our- 

movements. Indeed the moment we are ^ that 

selves as moving about and terpretation of what 

moment we are forced to reje« an Ided.s According 

we perceive, and thus the Idealist theory p nothing more 

.0 the Idealist what we 

than a change among entities which e. things, that they 

In so far as we want to say that \ye jjjto us, that 

move around us, that we bump or their movement, 

we notice changes in their appearan theory. This is another 

so far we are forced to reject an Idealist ttieory. 
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point at which the Idealist parts company with common sense, 
and, I think, it counts more against the Idealist than his denial of 
the real, non-sense-dependent existence of what we perceive. For 
although we all want to say that the table continues to exist when 
we go out of the room, we are made slightly uncomfortable about 
saying this when we consider the sort of argument that Berkeley 
raised against Locke. We all want to say that it still exists, but 
surely some crucial evidence is, necessarily and ex hypothesiy 
missing? Isn’t the whole thing something in the nature of a stab in 
the dark, a matter of natural or instinctive belief rather than a 
matter of knowledge? No matter how enamoured we may be of 
common sense and our existing concepts we must admit that we 

beyond the possible evidence, and so we 
still feel inclined to allow that although what the Idealist says is 
very odd and in the end unacceptable, nevertheless there is con- 
siderable justification for what he says. Why else is Berkeley of 
such historical importance? The Idealist may be strange but at 
^rd-headed. But things are very different when we turn 
to the Idealist s denial of motion (except for relative motion among 
1 ems t e one percept). It is possible to deny that things move, 
hat we bump into them and they into us, and so on, but this is 
Tk time the Idealist has no defensivejustification 

more hard-headed, taking less for granted, 
f ^ Idealist’s views about motion are 

simply to be described, and no doubt dismissed, as bizarre. Motion 

evttr'H'ar'' knowledge of the 

commcTt^^^ ut they are very important in our originally 
mg to conceive of what we perceive as an external world. 
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